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TO THE RIGHT HONOUH^/UHJ^ 

LORD FOLKESTONE. 



MT JLORD, 

JLhe style and genius of dedications, in general^ 
haTe neither done honour to the patron nor to 
the author. Sensible of this, we intended to have 
published a irork^ which has been the labour of 
years, without the usual mode of soliciting pro- 
tection. An accident has brought us into the 
number of dedicators. Had not you accompanied 
your noble father to our humble retreat, we should 
still have been unacquainted with your growiog 
virtues, — ^your extraordinary erudition, and per- 
fect knowledge of the Greek language and learn- 
ing; and Plutarch would have remained as he 
did in his retirement at Chseronea, where* he 
sought no patronage but in the bosom of phi- 
losophy. 

Accept, my Lord, this honest token of 4*espect 
firom men, who. equally independent and unam- 
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bitious, wish oul^^ for the countenance of genius 
and friendship. Praise, my Lord, is the usual 
language of dedications : But >vill our praise be 
of value to you? — Will any praise be of value 
to you, but that of your own heart ? Follow the 
example of the Eabl op Radnor, your illustrious 
father. Like him maintain that temperate spirit 
of policy, which consults the dignity of govern- 
ment^ while it supports the liberty of the subject- 
But we put into your hands the best of political 
preceptors, — a preceptor who trained to virtue 
the greatest monarch upon earth ; and, by giving 
happiness to the world; enjoyed a pleasure some- 
thing like that of the Benevolent Being who 
created it. We are, My Lord, 

Your Lordshjp^s 

Most obedient, and 

Very humble Sei*vant6, 

J- «5 W. LANGHORNE. 
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PREFACE. 



Xf the merit of a work may be estimated from the uni- 
versality of its reception, Plutarch^s Lives have a claim 
to ihe first honours of literature. No book has been more 
generally sought after j or read with greater avidity^ It 
was one of the first that were brought out of the retreats 
of the learned, and translated into the modem languages. 
Amiot, Abbe of Bellozane, published a French transla- 
tion of it in the reign of Henry II.; and from that work 
it was translated into English, in the time of queen Eli- 
zabedL 

It is said by those who are not willing to allow Shak- 
q[>eare much learning, that he availed himself of the last* 
mentioned translation; but they seem to forget, that, in 
order to support their arguments of this kind, it is neces- 
saiy for them to prove that Flato, too, was translated into 
English at the same time; for the t^elebrated soliloquy, 
'^ To be, or not to be,'^ is taken, almost verbatim, from that 
philosopher; yet we have never found that Plato was trans- 
lated in those times. 

Amiot was a man of great industry and considerable 
learning. He sought diligently in the libraries of Rome 
and Venice for those Lives of Plutarch which are lost; and 
though his search was unsuccessful, it had this good effect, 
diat, by meeting with a variety of manuscripts, and com- 
paring them with the printed copies, he was enabled, in 
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many places, to rectify the text. This was a very essen- 
tial circumstance; for few ancient writers had suffered 
more than Plutarch from the carelessnesis of printers and 
transcribers; and, with all his merit, it was his fate, for a 
long time, to find no able restorer. The schoolmen de- 
spised his Greek, because it had not the purity of .Xeno- 
phon, nor the Attic terseness of Aristophanes; and, on that 
account, very unreasonably bestowed their labours on 
those that wanted them le^. Amiot's translation was 
published in the year 1558; but no reputable edition of 
the Greek text of Plutarch appeared till that of Paris in 
1624. The above-mentioned translation, however, though 
drawn from an imperfect text, passed through many edi- 
tions, and was still read, till Dacier, under better auspices, 
and in better times, attempted a new one, which he exe- 
cuted with great elegance, and tolerable accuracy. The 
text he followed was not so correct as might have been 
wished; for the London edition of Plutarch was not then 
published. However, the French language being at that 
time in great perfection, and the fashionable language of 
almost every court in Europe, Dacier's translation came 
Mot only into the libraries, but into the hands of men. Plu- 
tarch was universally read^ and no book in those times had 
a more extensive sale, or went through a greater number 
of impressions. The translator had, indeed, acquitted 
himself in one respect with great happiness. His book 
was not found to be French Greek. He had carefully fol- 
lowed that rule, which no translator ought ever to lose 
sight of, the great rule of humouring the genius, and main- 
taining the structure of his own language. For this pur- 
pose he frequently broke the long and embarrassed pe- 
riods of the Greek; and by dividing and shortening them 
in his translation, he gave them greater perspicuity, and a 
more easy movement. Yet still he- was faithful to his ori- 
ginal; and where be did not niistake him, which, indeed. 
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he seldom did, conveyed his ideas with clearness, thoagh 
not without verbosity. His translation had another distin- 
guished advantage. He enriched it with a variety of ex^ 
planatory notes. There are so many readers who have 
no competent acquaintance with the customs of antiquity^ 
the laws of the ancient states, the ceremonies of their re* 
ligion, and the remoter and minuter parts of their history 
and genealogy, that to have an account of these matti^rs 
ever before the eye, and to travel with a guide who is 
ready to describe to us every object we are unacquainted 
with, is a privilege equally convenient and agreeable. But 
here the ^nnotator ought to have stopped. Satisfied with 
removing the difficulties usually arising in the circum* 
stances above-mentioned, he should not have swelled his 
pages with idle declamations on trite mortds, and obvious 
sentiments. Amiot^s margins, indeed, are every where 
crowded with such. In those times they followed the me* 
thod of the old divines, which was to make practical im* 
provements of every matter; but it is somewhat strange 
that Dacier, who wrote in a more enlightened age, should 
fall into that beaten track of insipid moraUzing, and be at 
pains to say what every one must know. Pferbaps, as the 
commentator of Plutarch, he considered himself as a kind 
of travelling companion to the reader; and, agreeably to 
the manners of his counby, he meant to show his polite- 
ness by never holding his.peace. The apology he makes 
for deducing and detailing these flat precepts, is tfie view 
of instructing younger minds. He had not philosophy 
enough to consider, that to anticipate the conclusions of 
SQch minds, in Aeir pursuit of history and character, 
is to prevent their proper effect When examples are 
placed before them, they will not fail to make right infer* 
ences; bat if those are made for them, the didactic air of 
information destroys their influence. 

After the M Ei^lish translation of Platarcb, which was 

VOL. I. a 
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professedly taken from Amiot's French, no other appeared 
till the time of Dryden. That gi*eat man, who is never 
to be mentioned without pity and admiration, was pre- 
vailed upon, by his necessities, to head a company of 
translators, and to lend the sanction of his glorious name 
to a translation of Plutarch, written, as he himself ac* 
knowledges, by almost as many hands as there were lives* 
That this motley work was full of errors, inequaUties, and 
inconsistencies, is not in the least to be wondered at. Of 
such a variety of translators, it would have been very sin- 
gular if some had not failed in learniug, and some in lan- 
guage. The truth is, that the greatest part of them were 
deficient in both. Indeed, their task was not easy. To 
translate Plutarch, under any« circumstances, would re- 
quire no ordinary skill in the language and antiquities of 
Greece; but to attempt it whilst the text was in a depraved 
state; unsettled and unrectified; abounding with errors, 
misnomers, and transpositions; this required much greater 
abilities than fell to the lot of that body of translators in 
general. It appeals, however, from the execution of their 
undertaking, that they gave themselves no great concern 
about the difficulties that attended it. $ome few blunder- 
ed at the Greek; some drew from the Scholiast's Latin; 
and others, more humble, trod scrupulously in the paces of 
Amiot. Thus copying the idioms of different languages, 
they proceeded like the workmen at Babel, and fell into a 
confusion of tongues, while they attempted to speak the 
same. But the divei*sities of style were not the greatest 
faults of this strange translation. It was full of the grossest 
errors. Ignorance on the one hand, and hastiness or 
negligence on the other, had filled it with absurdities in 
every life, and inaccuracies in almost every page. The 
language, in general, was insupportably tame, tedious, and 
embarrassed. The periods had no harmony; the phra* 
seology had no elegance, no apirit, no {Hrecision. 
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PREFACE. Xi 

Yet this is the last translation of Plutarch's Lives that 
has appeared in the English language, and the only one 
that is now read. 

It must be owned, that when Dacier's translation came 
abroad, the proprietor of Dryden's copy endeavoured to 
repair it. But how was this done? Not by the applica- 
tion of learned men, who might have rectified the errors 
by consulting the original, but by a mean recourse to the 
labours of Dacier. Where the French translator had dif- 
fered from the English, the <^inions of the latter were 
religiously given up; and sometimes a period, and some^ 
tunes a page, were translated anew from Dacier; while, 
in due compliment to him, the idiom of his language, and 
every fourd'earpressioti, were most scrupulously preserved. 
Nay, the editors of that edition, which was published in 
1727, did more. They not only paid Dacier the compli* 
ment of mixing his French with their English, but while 
they borrowed his notes, they adopted even the most fri^ 
volous and superfluous comments that escaped his pen. 

Thus the English Plutarch's Lives, at first so hetero* 
geneous and absurd, received but little benefit from this 
whimsical reparation. Dacier^s best notes were, indeed, 
of some value; but the patch-work alterations the editors 
had drawn from his translation, made their book appear 
still more tike Otway's Old Woman, whose gown of many 
colours spoke 

variety of wretchedness. 

This translation continued in the same form upwards 
of thirty years. But in the year 1758, the proprietor en- 
gaged a gentleman of abilities, very different from those 
who had formerly been employed, to give it a second pur^- 
gation. He succeeded as well as it was possible for any 
roan of the best judgment and learning to succeed, in an 
atteoipt of that mture; that is to say, he rectified a mul- 
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titcide of errors, and in maDy places endeaToured to mend 
the miserable lai^age. Two of the Li?es he translated 
anew; and this he executed in such a manner, that, had 
he done the whole, die present translators would never 
have thought of the undertaking. But two Lives out 
of fiffy made a very small part of this great work; and 
though he rectified many errors in the old translation, yet, 
where almost every thing was error, it is no wonder if 
many escaped him. This was indeed the case. In the 
coarse of our Notes, we had remarked a great number; 
but, apprehensive that such a continual attention to the 
faults of a former translation might appear invidious, we 
expunged the greatest part of the remarks, and suffered 
such only to remain as might testify the propriety of oiir 
present undertaking. Besides, though the ingenious reviser 
of the edition of 1 758 might repair the language where it 
was most palpably deficient, it was impossible for him to 
alter the cast and complexion of the whole. It would still 
retain its inequalities, its tameness, and heavy march; its 
mixture of idioms, and the irksome train of far-connect* 
ed periods. These it still retains; and, after all the ope- 
rations it has gone through, remains 

Like some patchM dog>hole, eked with ends of wall ! 

In this view of things the necessity of a new transla- 
tion is obvious; and the hazard does not appear to be great 
With such competitors for the public favour, the contest 
has neither glory nor danger attending it But the labour 
and attention necessary, as well to secure as to obtain 
that favour, neither are nor ought to be less; and with 
whatever success the present translators may be thought 
to have executed their undertaking, they will always at 
least have the merit of a diligent desire to discharge this 
public duty faithfully. 

Where the text of Plutarch 4q[>peared to then erraie- 
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ous^ they have spared no pains, and neglected no meani^ 
in their power, to rectify it. 

Sensible that the great art of a translator is to prerent 
the peculiarities of his author's language from stealing 
into his own, they have been particularly attentive to this 
point, and have generally endeavoured to keep their Eng* 
lish unmixed with Greek. At the same time, it must be 
observed, that there is frequently a great similarity in the 
structure of the two languages; yet that resemblance^ in 
some instances, makes it more necessary to guard against 
it on the whole. This care is of the greater consequence, 
because Plutarch's Lives generally pass through the hands 
of young people, who ought to read their own language 
in its native purity, unmixed and untainted with the 
idioms of different tongues. For their sakes, too, as well 
as for the sake of readers of a different class, we have 
emitted some passages in the text, and have only signified 
the omission by asterisms. Some, perhaps^ may censure 
us for taking too great a liberty with our author in this 
circumstance. However, we must beg leave, in that in* 
stance, to abide by our own opinion; and sure we are, 
that we should have censured no translator for the same. 
Could every thing of that kind have been omitted, we 
should have been still less dissatisfied; but sometimes the 
chain of the narrative would not admit of it, and the dis* 
agreeable parts were to be got over with as much decency 
as possible. 

In the descriptions of battles, camps, and sieges, it is 
more than probable that we may sometimes be mistaken 
in the military terms. We have endeavoured^ however, 
to be as accurate in this respect as possible, and to ac- 
quaint ourselves vrith this kind of knowledge as well as 
our situatbns would permit; but we wiH not promise the 
reader that we have always succeeded. Where some* 
thing seemed to havt faHen out of die text, w where the 
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ellipsis was too violent for the forms of oor language, we 
have not scrupled to maintain the tenor of the narrative, 
or the chain of reason, by such little insertions as appear- 
ed to be necessary for the purpose. These short inser* 
tions we at first put between hooks; but as that deformed 
the page, without answering any material purpose, we 
soon rejected it. 

Such are the liberties we have taken with Plutarch; 
and the learned, we flatter ourselves, will not think them 
too great. Tet there is one more, which, if we could have 
presumed upon it, would have made his book infinitely 
more uniform and agreeable. We often wished to throw 
out of the text into the notes those tedious and digressive 
comments that spoil the beauty and order of his narrative, 
mortify the expectation, frequently when it is most essen* 
tially interested; and destroy the natural influence of his 
story, by turning the attention into a different channek 
What, for instance, can be more irksome and impertinent, 
than a long dissertation on a point of natural philosophy 
starting up at the very crisis of some important action.'^ 
Every reader of Plutarch must have felt the pain of these 
unseasonable digressions; but we could not, upon our own 
pleasure or authority, remove them. 

In the Notes we have prosecuted these several inten- 
tions. We have endeavoured to bring the English reader 
acquainted with the Greek and Roman antiquities; where 
Plutarch had omitted any thing remarkable in the Lives, 
to supply it from other authors, and to make his book in 
some measure a general history of the periods under his 
pen. In tlie Notes, too, we have assigned reasons for it, 
where we have differed from the former translators. 

This part of our work is neither wholly borrowed, nor 
altogether original. Where Dacier or other annotators 
offered us any thing to the purpose, we have not scrupled 
to make use of it; and, to avoid the endless trouble of ci-» 
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tatioDS, we make this acknowledgment once for alL The 
Dumber of original Notes the learned reader will find to 
be very considerable: but there are not so many notes of 
any kind in the latter part of the work; because the man* 
ners and customs^ the religious ceremonies^ laws, state- 
offices, and forms of government, among the ancients, be- 
ing explained in the first Lives, much did not remain for 
the business of information. 

Four of Plutarch^s Parallels are supposed to be lost; 
those of Themistocles and Camillus; Pyrrhus and Marius; 
Phocion and Cato; Alexander and Caesar. These Dacier 
supplies by others of his own composition, but so different 
from those of Plutarch, that they have little right to be in- 
corporated with his works. 

The necessary Chronological Tables, together with Ta- 
bles of Money, Weights, and Measures, and a copious In- 
dex, have been provided for this translation; of which we 
may truly say, that it wants no other advantages than such 
as die translators had not power to give. 
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LIFE OF PLUTARCH. 



As, in the progress of |!fe, we first pass through scelies 
of innocence, peace, and fancy, and afterwards encoun-^ 
ter the vices and disorders of society; so we shall here 
amuse ourselves awhile in the. peaceful solitude of the 
philosopher, before we proceed to those more animated, 
but less pleasing objects he describes. 

Nor will the view of a philosopher's life be less in* 
structive than his labours. If the latter teach us how 
great vices, accompanied with great abilities, may tend 
to the ruin of a state;— if they inform, us how ambition, 
attended with magnanimity, how avarice, directed by po- 
litical sagacity, how envy and revenge', armed with per- 
sonal valour and popular support, will destroy the most 
sacred establishments, and break through every barriel^ 
of human repose and safety; the former will convince ns 
that equanimity is more desirable than the highest privi- 
leges of mind, and that the most distinguished situations 
in life, are less to be envied than those quiet allotments, 
where science is the support of virtue. 

Pindar and Epaminondas had, long before Plutarch's 
time, redeemed, in soige measure, the credit of Boeotia, 
and rescued the inhabitants of that country from the pro- 
verbial imputation of stupidity. When Plutarch appear- 
ed^ he 0>nfirmed the reputation it had recovered. He 
showed that genius is not the growth of any particular 

VOL. I. \ c r- T 
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Soil, and that its cultiyation^ requires no peculiar qualities 
of climate. 

Chaeronea, a town in Boeotia, between Fhocis and At- 
tica, had the honour to give him birth. This place was 
remarkable for nothing but the tameness and servility of 
its inhabitants, whom Antony's soldiers made beasts of 
burden, and obU^ed to carry their com upon their shoul- 
ders to the coast* As it lay between two seas, and was 
partly i^hut up hj mountains, the air of course was heavy, 
and truly Boeotian. But situations, as little favodred by 
natore as Chaeronea, have given birth to the greatest 
men; of which the celebrated Locke, and many others, 
are instances. 

Plutarch himself acknowledges the stupidity of the 
Bosotians in general; but he imputes it rather to their diet 
than to their air; for, in his Treatise on Animal Food, he 
intimates, that a gross indulgence in that article, which 
was usual with bis countrymen, contributes greatly to ob- 
scure the' intellectual faculties. 

It is not easy to ascertain in what year he was horn. 
Ruauld places it about the middle of the reign of Clau- 
dius ; others, towards the end of it. The following circum- 
stance is the only foundation they have for their conjec- 
tures. 

Plutarch says, that he studied philosophy under Am- 
monius, at Delphi, when Nero made his progress into 
Greece. This, we know, was in the twelfth year of 
that emperor's reign, in the consulship of Paulinus Sue- 
tonius and Pontius Telesiims, the second year of the 
Olympiad 211, and the sixty-sixth of the Christian era. 
Dacier observes, that Plutarch must have been seventeen 
or eighteen at least, when he was engaged in the abstruse 
studies of philosophy; and he, therefore, fixes his birth 
about five or six years before the death of Claudius. This, 
however, is bare supposition; and that, in our opinion, not 
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of the most probable kind. The youth of Greece studied 
under the philosophers verj early ; for their works, with 
those of the poets and rhetoricians^ formed their chief 
course of discipline. 

Biit to determine whether he was bom under the reign 
of Claudius^ or in the early part of Nero's reign (which 
we the rather believe, as he says himself that he was very 
young when Nero entered Greece;) to make it clearly 
understood, whether he studied at Delphi at ten, or at 
eighteen years of age, is of much less consequence, than 
it is to know by what means, and under what auspices, 
he acquired that humane and rational philosophy which is 
distinguished in his works. 

Ammonius was his preceptor; but of him we know lit- 
tle more than what his scholar has accidentally let fall 
concerning him. He mentions a singular instance of his 
manner of correcting his pupils: — ^' Our master/' says 
he, ^' having ode day observed that we bad indulged our* 
selves too luxuriously at dinner, at his afternoon lecture, 
ordered his freed-man to give his own son the discipline 
of the whip, in our presence; signifying, at the same time, 
that he suffered this punishment because he could not eat 
his victuals without sauce. The philosopher all the while 
had his eye upon us, and we knew well for whom this ex- 
ample of punishment was intended.'' This circumstance 
shows, at least, that Ammonius was not of the school of 
Epicurus. The severity of his discipline, indeed, seems 
rather of the Stoic^cast; but it is most probable, that he 
belonged to the Academicians; for their schools, at that 
time^ bad the greatest reputation in Greece. 

It was a happy circumstance in the discipUne of those 
schools, that the parent only had the power of corporal 
punishment: the rod and the ferula were snatched from 
die hand of the petty tyrant; his office alone was to in^ 
form the mind; he hkd no authority to dastardise the spi- 
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rit; he had no powder to extinguish the generous flame of 
freedom, or to break dow'n the noWe independency of soul, 
by the slavish, debasing, and degrading application of the 
rod. This mode of punishment in our public schools is one 
of the worst remains of barbarism that prevails among us. 
Sensible minds, however volatile and inattentive in early 
years, may be drawn to their dut^ by many means, which 
shame, and fears of a more liberal nature than those of 
corporal punishment, will supply. Where there is but lit- 
tle sensibility, the effect which that mode of punishment 
produces is not more happy. It destroys that little; though 
it should be the first care and labour of the preceptor to 
increase it. To beat the body, is to debase the mind. 
Nothing so soon, or so totally abolishes the sense of shame; 
and yet that sense is at once the best preservative of vir- 
tue, and the greatest incentive to every species of excel* 
lence. 

Another principal advantage, which the ancient mode 
of the Greek education gave its pupils, was their early 
access to every branch of philosophical learning. They 
did not, like us, empk>y their youth in the acquisition of 
words; they were engaged in pursuits of a higher nature; 
in acquiring the knowledge of things. They did not, like 
us, spend seven or ten years of scholastic labour, in mak- 
ing a general acquaintance with' two dead languages. 
Those years were employed in the study of nature, and in 
gaining the elements of philosophical knowledge from 
her original economy and laws. Hence all that Dacier 
has observed concerning the probability of Plutarch's be- 
ing seventeen or eighteen years of age when he studied 
under Ammonius, is without the least weight 

The way to mathematical and philosophical knowledge 
was, indeed^ much more easy among the ancient Greeka 
than it can ever be with us. Those, and every other 
science, are bound up in terms, which we can never un- 
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derstand preciselj, till we become acquainted with the 
languages from which diey are derived. Plutarch, when 
he learnt the Roman language, which was not till he was 
somewhat advanced in life, observed, that he got the know- 
ledge of words from his knowledge of things. But we 
lie under the necessity of reversing his method; and be- 
fore we can arrive at the knowledge of things, we must 
first labour to obtain the knowledge of words. 

However, though the Greeks had access to science 
without the acquisition of other languaeges, they were, ne- 
vertheless, suflSciently attentive to the cultivation of their 
own. Philolo^^ after the mathematics a^d philosophy, 
was one of Iheir principal studies; and they applied them- 
selves considerably to critical investigation. 

A proof of thb we find in that Dissertation which 
PlutarchJiath given us on the word uj engraved on the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi. In this tract he introduces 
the scholastic disputes, wherein he makes a principal 
figure. After giving ur the various significations which 
others assigned to this word, he adds his own idea of it; 
and that is of some consequence to us, because it shows 
us that he was not a polytheift: — " '£i, says he, Thou art; 
as if it were ». »> Th(m art one. I mean not in the ag- 
gregate sense, as we say, one army, or one body of men 
composed of many individuals; but that which exists dis- 
tinctly must necessarily be one; and the very idea of Be- 
ing implies individuality. One is that, which is a simple 
being, free from mixture and composition. To be one^ 
therefore, in this sense, is consistent only with a nature 
entire in its first principle, and incapable of alteration or 
decay.^^ 

So far we are perfectly satisfied witli Plutarch's creed, 
bat not with his criticism. To suppose that the word n, 
should signify the existence of one God only, is to hazard 
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too much upon conjecture; and the whole tenor of the 
heathen theology makes against it 

Nor can we be better pleased with the other interpre- 
tations of this celebrated word. We can nevw suppose, 
that it harely signified if; intimating (hereby, that the 
business of those who visited the temple was inquiry, and 
that they came to ask the Deity, t/* such events should 
come t9 pass. This construction is too much forced; and 
it would do as Well, or even better, were the u interpret- 
ed, if you make large presents to the gods, ifjoxi pay the 
'priesL 

Were not this inscription an object of attention among 
the learned, we should not, at this distant period of time, 
have thought it worth mentioning, otherwise than as it 
gives us an idea of one branch of Plutarch's education. 
But, as a single word, inscribed on the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, cannot but be matter of curiosity with those 
who carry their inquiries into remote antiquity, we shall 
not scruple to add one more to the other conjectures con- 
cerning it. 

We will suppose, then, that the word << was here used 
in the Ionic dialict, for t(«/, / vnsh. This perfectly ex- 
pressed the state of mind of all that entered the temple 
on the business of consultation; and it might be no less 
emphatical in the Greek than VirgiFs QfxOiiquam O! was 
in the Latin. If we carry this conjecture farther, and 
think it probable, that this word might, as the initial word 
of a celebi'ated line in the third book of the Odyssey, 
stand there to signify the whole line, we shall reach a de- 
^ gree of probability almost bordering on certainty. The 
verse we allude to is this: — 

^^ O that the gods would empower me to obtain my 
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wishes !'' What prayer more proper on entering the tem^ 
pies of the gods, particularly with the view of consulting 
them on the events of life. 

If it should be thought that the initial word is insuffi- 
cient to represent a whole verse, we have to answer, that 
it was agreeable to the custom of the ancients. They 
not only conveyed the sense of particular i^erses by their 
initial words, but frequently of large passages by the quo- 
tation of a 9ingle line, ojr even of half a line; some inr 
stances of which occur in the following Lives. The rea- 
son of this 13 obvious: The works of theii* best poets were 
almost universally committed to memory; and the smallest 
quotation was sufficient to convey the sense of a whole 
piassage. ' 

These observations are matters of mere curiosity in^ 
deed; but they have had their use; for they have natu- 
rally pointed out to us another instance of the excellence 
of that education which formed our young philosopher. 

This was the improvement of the memory by means of 
exercise. 

Mr. Locke has justly, though obviously enough, ob- 
served, that nothing so much strengthens this faculty as 
the employment of it 

The Greek mode of edticatioii must have had a won- 
derful effect in this case. The continual exercise of the 
memory in laying up the treasures of their poets, the pre- 
cepts of their philosophers, and the problems of their ma- 
thematicians, must have given it tliat mechanical power 
of retention which nothing could easily escape. Thus 
Pliny* tells u^ of a preek called Charmidas, who could 
repeat from memory the contents of the largest library. 

The advantages Plutarch derived from this exercise 
appear in every part of his works. As the writings of 

• Hirt. Nat. lib. vii. cap. 24. 
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poets lived in his memory, they wcire ready for use and 
application on every apposite occasion. They were always 
at hand, either to confirm the sentiments, or justify the 
principles of his heroes, to support his own, or to illus- 
trate both. 

By the aid of a cultivated memoiy, too, he was enabled 
to write a number of contemporary Lives, and to assign 
to each such a portion of business in the general transac- 
tions of the times, as might be sufficient to delineate the 
character, without repeated details of the same actions 
and negociatioils. This^ made a very difficult part of his 
work; and he acquitted himself here with great manage- 
ment and address. Sometimes, iqdeed, he has repeated 
the same circumstances in contemporary Lives; but it was 
hardly avoidable. The great wonder is, that he has done 
it so seldom. 

But though an improved memory might, in this respect; 
be of service to him, as undoubtedly it was, there were 
others in which it was rather a disadvantage. By trust- 
ing too much to it, he has fallen into inaccuracies and in- 
consistencies, where he was professedly drawing from pre- 
ceding writers; and we have often been obliged to rectify 
his mistakes, by consulting those authors, because he would 
not be at the paips to consult Ihem himself. 

If Plutarch might properly be said tP belong to any sect 
of philosophers, his education, the rationality of his prin- 
ciples, and the modesty of his doctrines, would incline us 
to place him with the latter Academy; at least, when he 
left his master Ammonius, and came into society, it is 
more than probable, that he ranked particularly with that 
sect. 

His writings, however, furnish us with many reasons for 
thinking that he afterwards became a citizen of the philo- 
sophical world. He appears to have examined every sect 
with a calm and unprejudiced attention; to have selected 
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what he found of use for the purposes of virtue and hap- 
piness; and to have left the rest for the portion of those 
whose narrowness of mind could think either science or 
felicity confined to any dedomination of men. 

From the Academicians he took their modesty of opi- 
nion^ and left them their origjnal scepticism; he borrowed 
their rational theology, and gave up to them, in a great 
measure, their metaphysical refinements, together with 
their vain^, though seductive enthusiasm. 

With the Peripatetics, he walked in search of natural 
science, and of logic ;,but, satisfied with whatever practi- 
cal knowledge might be acquired, he left them to dream 
over th^ hypothetical part of the former, and to chase the 
shadows of reason through the mazes of the latter. 

To the Stoics, he was indebted for the belief of a par- 
ticular Providence; but he could not enter into their idea 
of future rewards and punishments. He knew not how 
to reconcile the present agency of the Supreme Being with 
his judicial character hereafter; though Theodoret tells 
us, that he had heard of the Christian religion, and insert- 
ed several of its mysteries in his works.* From the Stoics, 
too, he borrowed the doctrine of fortitude; but he reject- 
ed the unnatural foundation on which they erected that 
virtue. He went back to Socrates for principles whereon 
to rest it 

With the Epicureans he does not seem to have had much 
intercourse, though the accommodating philosophy of Aris- 
tippus entered frequently into his politics, and sometimes 
into the general economy of his life: , In the Httle states 
of Greece that philosophy had not much to do: but had it 
been adopted va the more violent measures of the Roman 
administration, our celebrated biographer would not have 

* NoUiing of PlotarcVs is mw exUnt from which we can infer that he was 
aequiinted with the Chiifltian religion. 
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had silch scenes of blood and ruin to describe; for emula- 
tion^ prejudice, and opposition, upon whatever principles 
they might plead their apology, first struck out the fire that 
laid the Commonwealth in ashes. If Plutarch borrowed any 
thing more from Epicurus, it was his rational idea of en- 
joyment. That such was his idea, it is more than proba- 
ble; for it is impossible to believe the tales that the hea- 
then bigots have told of him, or to suppose that the cul- 
tivated mind of a philosopher should pursue its happiness 
out of the temperate order of nature. His irreligious opi- 
nions he left to him, as he had left to the other sects their 
vanities and absurdities. 

But ivhen we bring him to the school of Pythagoras, 
what idea shall we entertain of him.^^ ShaH we consider 
him any longer as an Academician, or as a citizen of the 
philosophical world ."^ Naturally benevolent and humane, 
he finds a system of divinity and philosophy perfectly adapt- 
ed to his natural sentiments. The whole animal creation 
he had originally looked upon with an instinctive tender- 
ness; but when the amiable Pythagoras, the priest of Na- 
ture, in defence of the common privileges of her crea- 
tures, had called religion into their cause; — ^when he 
sought to soften the cruelty that m^n had exercised 
against them, by the honest art of insinuating the doc- 
trine of transmigration, how could the humane and bene- 
volent Plutarch refuse to serve under this priest of Na- 
ture .^^ It was impossible. He adopted the doctrine of the 
Metempsychosis. He entered into the merciful scheme 
of Pythagoras, and, like him, diverted the cruelty of the 
human species, by appealing to the selfish qualities of their 
nature, by subduing their pride, and exciting their sym- 
pathy, while he show^ed them that their future existence 
might be the condition of a reptile. 

This spirit and disposition break strongly from him in 
his observations on the elder Cato. And as nothing can 
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exhibit a more lively picture of him than these paintings 
of his own, we shall not scruple to introduce them here: — 
" For my part, I cannot but charge his using his servants 
like so many beasts of burden, and turning them Off, or 
selling them when they grew old, to the account of a mean 
and ungenerous spirit, which thinks that the sole tie be- 
tween man and man is interest or necessity. But goodness 
moves in a larger sphere than justice. The obligations of 
law and equity reach only to mankind, but kindness and 
beneficence should be extended to creatures of every spe- 
cies; and these still flow from the breast of a well-natured 
man, as streams that issue from the living fountain. A 
good man will take care of his horses and dogs, not only 
while they are young, but when old and past service. Thus 
the people of Athene, when they had finished the temple 
called Hecatompedon, set at liberty the beasts of burden 
that had been chiefly employed in the work, suffering 
them to pasture at large, free from any other service. It 
is said, that one of these afterwards came of its own ac- 
cord to work, and putting itself at the head of the labour- 
ing cattle, marched before them to the citadel. This pleas- 
ed the people, and they made a decree, that it should be 
kept at the public charge so long as it lived. The graves 
of Cimon^s mares, with which he thrice conquered at the 
Olympic games, are still to be seen near his own tomb. 
Many have shown particular marks of regard, in burying 
the dogs which they had cherished and been fond of; and 
amongst the rest, Xantbippus of old, whose dog swam by 
the side of his galley to Salamis, when the Athenians were 
forced to abandon their city, and was afterwards buried by 
him upon a promontory, which, to this day, is called the 
Dog's Grave. We certainly ought not to treat living crea- 
tures like shoes or household goods, which, when worn 
out with use, we throw away; and were it only to learn 
benevolence to human kind, we should be m^ciful to other 
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creatures. For my own part, I woald not sell even an old 
ox that had laboured for me; much less would I remove, 
for the sake of a little money, a man grown old in my ser- 
vice, from his usual lodgings and diet; for to him, poor man! 
it would be as bad as banishment, since he could be of no 
more Use to the buyer than he was to the seller. But Cato, 
as if be took a pri je in these things, tells us that, when 
consul, he led his war-horse in Spain, to save the public 
the charge of his conveyance. Whether such things as 
these are instances of greatness or littleness of soul, let the 
reader judge for himself!'^ 

What an amiable idea of our benevolent philosopher! 
How worthy th^ instructions of the priest of Nature! How 
honourable to that great master of truth and universal 
science, whose sentiments were decisive in every doubt- 
ful matter, and whose maxims were received with silent 
conviction!* 

Wherefore should we wonder to find Plutarch more par- 
ticularly attached to the opinions of this great man? Whe- 
ther we consider the immensity of his erudition, or the 
benevolence of his system, the motives for that attachment 
were equally powerful Pythagoras had collected all the 
stores of human learning, and had reduced them into one 
rational and useful body of science. Like our glorious 
Bacod, he led philosophy forth from the jargon of schools, 
and the fi^peries of sects. He made her what she was 
originally designed to be, the h^dmaid of Nature; friend- 
ly to her creatures, and faithful to her laws. Whatever 
knowledge could be gained by human industry, by the 
most extensive inquiry and observation, he had every 
means and opportunity to obtain. The priests of Egypt 
unfolded to him their mysteries and their learning: they 
led him through the records of the. remotest antiquity, 

* VaL Max. lib. viii. cap. 15. 
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and opeiied all those stores of science diat had been 
amassing through a multitude of ages. The Magi of Per- 
sia co-operated with the priests of Egypt in the insbnc- 
tion of this wonderful phitosophen They taught him 
those higher parts of science^ by which they were them- 
selves so much distinguished^ — astronomy and the system 
of the universe. The laws of moral Ufe, and- the insti- 
tutions of civil societies, with their several excellencies 
and defects, he learned from the various states and estab- 
lishments of Greece.* Thus accomplished, when he came 
to dispute in the Olympic contests/ he was considered as a 
prodigy of wisdom and learning; but when the choice of 
his tide was left to him, he modestly declined the appella- 
tion of a wise many and was contented only to be called 
a lever of wisdom* 

Shall not Plutarch then meet with all imaginable indul- 
gence, if, in his veneration for this great map, he not only 
adopted the nobler parts of his philosophy, but (what he 
had avoided with regard to the other sects) followed him 
too in his errors ."^ Such, in particular, was his doctrine 
of dreams; to which our biographer, we must confess, has 
paid too much attention. Yet absolutely to condemn him 
for this, would perhaps be hazarding as much as totally to 
defend him. We must acknowledge, with the elder Pliny, 
£fi ea;em|}K« ago^r, |)ro/ecto jmrta ^^onf,*! or, in the lan- 
guage of honest Sir Roger de Coverley, "Much may be 
said on both sides.^^J However, if Pliny, whose complai- 
sance Ifor the credit of the marvellous in particular was 
very great, could be doubtful about this matter, we of little 
faith may be allowed to be more so. Yet Plutarch, in his 
Treatise on Oracles, has maintained his doctrine. by such- 
powerful testimonies, that if any regard is to be paid t(f 



• VaL Max. lib. vL^cap. 7. i SpccUtor, No. 122. 

t Hiat. Nat. lib. X. cap. 75. 
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his veracity, some attention should be given to his opi- 
nion. We shall therefore leave the point, where Mr. Ad- 
dison thought proper to leave a more improbable doc- 
trine, — in suspense. 

WhenZeno consulted the oracle in what manner he 
should live, the answer was, that '' he should inquire of 
the dead/' Assiduous and indefatigable application to 
reading made a considerable part of the Greek education; 
and in this our biographer seems to have exerted the 
greatest industry. The number of books he has quoted, 
to which he has referred, and from which he has written, 
seems almost incredible, when it is considered, that the 
art of printing was not known in his time, and that the 
purchase of manuscripts was difficult and dear. 

His family, indeed, was not without wealth. In his 
Symposiacs, he tells us, that it was ancient in Chasronea; 
and that his ancestors had been invested with the most 
considerable offices in the magistracy. He mentions in 
particular his great-^grandfad^er Nicarchus, whom he had 
the happiness of knowing; and relates, from his authority, 
the misfortunes of his fellow-citizens, under the severe 
discipline of Antony's soldiers. 

His grandfather Lamprias, he tells us, was a man of 
great eloquence^ and of a brilliant imagination. He was 
distinguished by his merit as a convivial companion; and 
was one of those happy mortals, who, when they sacrifice 
to Bacchus, are favoured by Mercury. His good humour 
and pleasantry increased with his cups; and he used to 
say, that wine had the same effect upon him that fire has 
on incense, which causes tfie finest and richest essences 
to evaporate. 

Plutarch has mentioned his father likewise; but has not 
given us his name in any of those writings that are come 
down to us. However, he has borne honourable testi- 
mony to his memoir: for he tells us, that he was a leam- 
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ed and a virtuous man, well acquainted with the philo- 
sophy and theology of his time, and conversant with ^e 
works of the poets. Plutarch, in his Political Precepts, 
mentions an instance of his father's discretion, which 
does him great honour: — " I remember,'^ says he, " that 
I was sent, when a very young man, along with another 
citizen of . Chasronea, on an embassy to the proconsul 
My colleague being, by some accident, obliged to stop in 
the way, 1 proceeded without him, and executed our com* 
mission. Upon mj return to Chseronea, when I wa^ to 
give an account in public of my negotiation, my father 
took me aside, and said, ^ My son, take care that in the 
account you are about to give, you do not mention your« 
self distinctly, but jointly with your colleague. Say not, 
/ tcent, I $p(Ae, I executed; but we went^ we spoke^ we 
executed. Thus, though your colleague was incapable of 
attending you, he will share in the honour of your suc- 
cess, as well as in that of your appointment; and you will 
avoid that envy which necessarily follows all arrogated 
merit' '' ^ 

Plutarch had two brothers, whose names were Tiraon 
and Lamprias. These were his associates in study and 
amusement; and he always speaks of them with pleasure 
and affection. Of Timon in particular he says, — " Though 
Fortune has, on many occasions, been favourable to me, 
yet I have no obligations to her so great as the enjoyment 
of my brother Timon's invariable friendship and kind- 
ness." Lamprias too he mentions as inheriting the lively 
disposition and good humour of his grandfather, who bore 
the same name. 

Some writers have asserted, that Plutarch passed into 
Egypt. Others allege, that there is no authority for that 
assertion; and it is'true, that we have no written record 
concerning it. Nevertheless, we iiftline to believe, that 
he did travel into that country; and we found our opinion 
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on the following reasons: — In ihejirst place, this tour was 
a part of liberal education among the Greeks; and Plu- 
tarch, being descended from a family of distinction, was 
therefore likely to enjoy such a privilege. In the next 
place, his treatise of Isis and Osiris, shows that he had a. 
more than coumon knowledge of the religious mysteries 
of the Egyptians; and it is therefore highly probable, that 
he obtained this knowledge by being ciHiversant amongst 
them. To. have written a treatise on so abstruse a sub- 
ject, without some more eminent advantages than other 
writers might afford him, could not have been agree- 
able to the genius, or consistent with the modesty of Plu- 
tarch. 

However, supposing it doubtful whether he passed 
into Egypt, there is no doubt at all that he travelled into 
Italy. Upon what occasion he visited that country^ it is 
not quite so certain; but he probably went to Rome, in a 
public capacity, on the business of the Chaeroneans; for, 
in the Life of Demosthenes, he tells us, that he had no 
leisure, in his journey to Raly, to learn the Latin lan- 
guage, on the account of public business. 

As the pa^ssage here referred to affords us further mat- 
ter of speculation for the Life of Plutarch, we shall give 
it as we find it: — ^^ An author who would write a history 
of events which happened in a foreign country, and can- 
not be come at in his own, as he has his materials to collect 
from a variety of books, dispersed in different Ubraries, 
his first care should be to take up his residence in some 
populous town which has an ambition for literature. 
There he will meet with many curious and valuable books; 
and the particulars that are wanting in writers he may,- 
upon inquiry/ ht supplied with, by those who have laid 
them up in the faithful repository of memory. This will 
prevent his work from being defective in any material 
point As to myself, I live in a little town; and I choose 
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tDlive there, lest it should become still less. When I 
was in Rome, and other parts of Italy, I had not leisure 
to study the Latin tongue, on account of the public com* 
missions with which I was cfiarged, and the number of 
people who came to be instructed by me in philosophy. 
It was not, therefore, till a late period in life that I began 
to read the Roman authors.'^ 

From this short account, we may collect, with tolera- 
Me certainty, the following circumstances: — 

In the first place, Plutarch tells us, that while he was 
resident hi Rome, public business and lectures in philo- 
sophy left him no time for learning the Latin language; 
and yet, a little before, he had observed, that those vyho 
write a history of foreign characters and events ought to 
be conversant with the histm'ians of that country where* 
Ihe character existed, and the scene is laid; but he ac- 
knowledges, that he did not learn the Latin language till 
he was late in life, because, when at Rome, he had not 
time for that purpose. ' 

We may therefore conclude, that he wrote his Morals 
at Rome, and his Lives at Chseronea. For the compo- 
sition of the former, the knowledge of the Roman lan- 
guage was not necessary; the Greek tongue was then 
generally understood in Rome, and he had no necessity 
for making use of any other when he delivered his lec- 
tures of philosophy to the people. Those lectures, it is 
more than probable, made up that collection of Morals, 
which is come down to us. 

Though he could not aviail himself of the Roman his- 
torians in the great purpose of writing his Lives, for 
want of a competent acquaintance with the language in 
which they wrote, yet, by conversing with the principal 
citizens in the Greek tongue, he must have collected 
many essential circumstances, and anecdotes of charac- 
ters and events, that promoted his design^ and enriched 
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the plan of his work. The treasures he acquired of this 
kind he secured by means of a common-piace book, 
which he constantly carried about with him; and as it 
appears that he was in Rome^ and other parts of Italy> 
from the beginning of Yespasian^s reign to the end of 
Trajan's, he must have had sulBcienl time and opportu- 
nity to procure materials of every kind; for this was a 
period of almost forty years. 

' We shall the more readily enter into the belief that 
Plutarch collected his materials chiefly from conversa- 
tion, when we consider in what manner, and on what sub- 
jects, tlie ancients used to converse. The discourse of 
peopfe of education and distinction in those days ^was 
somewhat different from that of ours. It was not qu 
the powers or pedigree of ahorse ; it was not on a match 
of travelling between geese and turkeys; it was not on a- 
race of maggots, started against each other on the tsMe, 
when they first came to day-light from the sheH of a Li- 
bert; it was not by what part you may suspend a spaniel 
the longest without making him whine; it was not on the 
exquisite finesse, arid the highest manoeuvres of play; the 
old Romans bad no ambition for attainments of this na- 
ture. They had no such masters in science as Heber and 
Hoyle. The taste of their day did not run so high. The 
powers of poetry and philosophy, the economy of human 
life and manners, the cultivation of the intellectual facul- 
ties, the enlargement of the mind, historical and pdlitical 
discussions on the events of their country; these, and such 
subjects is these, made the principal part of their conver- 
sation. Of this Plutarch has given us at once a proof 
and a specimen, in what he calls his Symposiacs, or, as 
our Selden calls it, his Table-TaJk, From such conver- 
sations as these, then, we cannot wonder that he was 
able to collect such . treasures as were necessary for the 
maintenance of his biographical undertaking. 
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In the sequel of the last quoted passage, we find an- 
other argument, which confirms us in the opinion that 
Fiutarcfa^s knowledge of die Roman history was chiefly 
of colbqinal acquisition: — '^My method of learning the 
Roman language/' says he, '^ may seem strange, and yet 
it is very true. I did not so much gain the knowledge 
of ttiings by the words, as words by the knowledge I had 
of things/' This plainly implies, that he was previously 
acquainted with the events described in the language he 
was learning. 

It must be owned that the Roman history had been 
already written in Greek by Polybius; and that, indeed, 
somewhat invalidates the last-mentioned argument Never- 
theless, it has still sufficient evidence for its support. There 
are a thousand circumstances in Plutarch's Lives which 
conld not be collected from Polybius; and it is clear to us, 
that he did not make much use of his Latin reading. 

He acknowledges that he did not apply himself to the 
acquisition of that language till he was far advanced in 
life; possibly it might be about the latter part of the reign 
of Trajan, whose kind disposition towards his country 
rendered the weight of public and political business easy 
to him. 

But whenever he might begin to learn the language of 
Rome, it is certain that he made no great progress in it 
This appears as well from the little comments he has occa- 
sionally given us on certain Latin words, as from some pas- 
sages in his Lives, where he has professedly followed the 
Latin historians, and yet followed them in an uncertain 
and erroneous manner. 

That he wrote the Lives of Demosthenes and Cicero 
at Ghaerpnea, it is clear from his ovtrn account; and it is 
more than probable, too, that the rest of his Lives were 
written in that retirement; for if, while he was at Rome, 
he could scarcely find time to learn the language, it is 
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Should your future government prove in 
swerable to your former merit, I shall have 
iratulate both your virtue and my own good 
is great event. But, if^ otherwise, you have 
•^elf to danger, and me to obloquy; for Rome 
dure an emperor unworthy of her; and the 
-cholar will be imputed to the master. Seneca 
\, and his fame still suffers for the vices of 
putation of Qjaintilian is hurt by the ill con- 
scholars; and even Socrates is accused of ne- 
\e education of Alcibiades. Of you, however, 
hopes, and flatter myself that your adminis- 
o honour to your virtues. Only continue to 
are. Let your government commence in 
nd lay the foundation of it in the command 
>ns. If you make virtue the rule of your 
he end of your actions, every thing will pro- 
•ly and order. I have explained to you the 
iws and constitutions that were established 
essors, and you have nothing to do but to 
*o execution. If this ^ould be the case, I 
e;lory of having formed an emperor to virtue; 
rise, let this letter remain a testimony with 
s, that you did not ruin the Roman empire 
of the counsels or the authority of Plu- 



Dacier should think that this letter is neither ^or- , 

ihe pen, nor written in the manner of Plutarch, it 

easy to conceive; for it has all the spirit, the manly 

>m, and the sentimental turn of that philosopher. 

f e shall find it no very difficult matter to account for 

connection with Trajan, if we attend to the manner 

a which he lived, and to the reception he met with in 

fUmie. During his residence in that city, his house was 
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hardly to be supposed that he could do more than lay up 
materials for composition. 

A circumstance arises here, which confirms to us an 
opinion we have long ejitertained, that the Book of Apoph; 
tbegms, which is said to have been written by Plutarch, is 
really not his work. This book is dedicated to Trajan; 
and the dedicator, assuming the name and character of 
Plutarch, says, he had, before this, written the Lives of 
illustrious Men; but Plutarch wrote those Lives at Chae- 
ronea, and he did not retire to Chseronea till after the death 
of Trajan. 

There are other proofs, if others were necessary, to show 
that this work was supposititious; for, in this dedication to 
Trajan, not the least mention is made of Plutarch's having 
been his preceptor, of his being raised by him to the con- 
sular dignity, or of his being appointed governor of Illyria. 
Dacier, observing this, has drawn a wrong conclusion from 
it, and, contrary to the assertion of Suidas, will have it, 
that Plutarch was neither preceptor to Trajan, nor ho* 
noured with any appointments under him. Had it occur* 
red to him that the Book of Apophthegms could not be 
Plutarch's book, but that it was merely an extract made 
from his real works by some industrious grammarian, he 
would not have been under the necessity of hazarding so 
much against the received opinion of his conneQtions with 
Trajan; nor would he have found it necessary to allow so 
little credit to his letter addressed to that emperor, which 
we have upon record. The letter is as follows: — 

Plutarch to Teajapt. 

'' I am sensible that you sought not the empire. Your 
natural modesty would not suffer you to apply for a dis- 
tinction to which you were always entitled by the excel- 
lency of your manners. That modes^, however, makes 
you still more worthy of those honours you had no ambi- 
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tioa to solicit Should your future goverDmi^nt prove in 
any degree answerable to youi^ former merit, I shall have 
reason to congratulate both your virtue and my own good 
fdHune on this great event. But, if^ otherwise, you have 
exposed yourself to danger, and me to obloquy; for Rome 
tnll never endure an emperor unworthy of her; and the 
faults of the scholar will be imputed to the master. Seneca 
is reproached^ and his fame still suffers for the vices of ' 
Nero; the reputation of Q^intilian is hurt by the ill con- 
duct of his scholars; and even Socrates is accused of ne- 
gligence in the education of Alcibiades. Of you, however, 
I have better hopes, and flatter myself that your adminis- . 
tration wiU do honour to your virtues. Only continue to 
be what you are. Let your government commence in 
your breast, and lay the foundation of it in the command 
of your passions. If you make virtue the rule of your 
conduct, and the end of your actions, every thing will pro- 
ceed in harmony and order. I have explained to you the 
spirit of those laws and constitutions that were established ^ 
by your predecessors, and you have nothing to do but to 
carry them into locution. If this ^ould be the case, I 
shaU have the glory ofhaving formed an emperor to virtue; 
but, if othwwise, let this letter remain a testimony with 
succeeding ages, that you did not ruin the Roman empire 
under pretence of the counsels or the authority of Au- 
tarch.'' 

Why Dacier should think that this letter is neitherivor- , 
thy of the pen, nor written in the manner of Plutarch, it 
is not easy to conceive; for it has all the spirit, the manly 
freedom, and the sentimental turn of that philosopher. 

We shall find it no very difficult matter to account for 
his connection with Trajan, if we attend to the manner 
in which he lived, and to the reception he met with in 
Rome. Daring his residence in that city, his house was 
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the resort of the principal citizens. AH that were distin* 
guisfaed by their rank, taste, learning, or politeness, sought 
his conversation, and attended his lectures. The study of 
the Greek language, and philosophy, was at that time (he 
greatest pursuits of the Roman nobility, and even the em- 
perors honoured the most celebrated professors with their 
presence and support. Hutarch, in his treatise on Curio- 
sity, has introduced a circumstance, which.places the at- 
tention that was paid to his lectures in a very strong light: — 
^^It once happened,^ says he, ^'that when I was speaking 
in public at Rome, Arulenus Rusticus, the same whom 
Domitian, through envy of his growing reputation, after- 
wards put to death, was one of my hearers. When I was 
in (he middle of my discourse, a soldiw came in, and 
brought him a letter from the emperor. Upon this 
there was a general silence through the audience, and I 
stopped to give him time to peruse this letter; but he would 
not suffer it; nor did he open the letter till I had finished 
my lecture, and the audience was dispersed.^' 

To understand the importance of this compliment, it 
will be necessary to consider the quality and character of 
the person who paid it Arulenus was one of the greatest 
men in Rome, distinguished as well by the lustre of his 
family, as by an honourable ambition and thirst of glory. 
He was tribune of the people when Nero caused Paetus 
and Soranus to be capitally condemned by a decree of the 
senate. When Soranus was deliberating with his friends 
whether he should attempt or give up his defence, Arule- 
nus had the spirit to propose an opposition to the decree 
of the senate, in his capacity of tribune; and he would 
have carried it into execution, had he not been overruled 
by Paetus, who remonstrated, that by such a measure he 
would destroy himself, without the satisfaction of serving 
his friend. He was afterwards praetor under Yitellius, 
whose interests he followed with the greatest fidelity. But 
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his spirit and magnanioii^ do him the greatest honour, in 
tfaatitfulogf which he wrote on Partus and Hehidios Pris- 
cos. His whole conduct was regulated hy the^ precepts of 
phikisophj; and the respect be showed to Plutarch on this 
occasion was a proof of his attachment to it. Such was 
the man who postponed the letter of a prince to the lecture 
of a philosopher. 

But Plutarch was not onljr treated with general marks of 
disjlinctitn by the superior people in Rome; he had parti- 
cular and veiy respectabfe fiiendships. Sossius Senecio^ 
who was four times consd, once under Nerva, and thrice 
under Trajan, was his most intimate friend. To him fae 
addresses his Lives, except that of Aratus, which is inscrib- 
ed to Potyerates of Bicyon, the grandson of Aratus. With 
Senecio be not only ifred in the strictest friendship whibt 
he was in Bome, but corresponded widi him after he re- 
tired to Greece. And is it not easy to believe, diat throng 
die interest of diis zealous and powerful friend, Plutarch 
might not only be appointed tutor to Trajan, but be ad* 
vaneed likewise to the coisidar dignity? When we con- 
aider Phitarch's eminence in Rome as a teacher of philo- 
sophy, nothing can be more probable than the former; 
when we remember the consular interest of Senecio under 
Trajan, and his distinguished regard for Platarch, nothing 
can be more likely than die latter. 

The honour of being preceptor to such a virtuous prince 
as Trajan, is so important a point in the Life of Plutarch, 
that it must not hastily be given up. Suidas has asserted 
it. The letter above quoted, if it be, as we have no doubt 
of its being, the genuine composition of Plutarch, has con- 
firmed it. Petrarch has maintained it. Dacier only has 
doubted, or rather denied it. But upon what evidence has 
he grounded his opinion? Plutarch, he says, was but 
three or four years older than Trajan, and therefore was 
unfit to be his preceptor in philosophy. Now, let us in- 
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quire into the force of this argument. Trajan spent the 
early part of his life in arms; Plutarch in the study oi the 
sciences. When that prince applied himself to literary 
pursuits, he was somewhat advanced in life; Plutardi must 
have heen more so. And why a man of science should 
be an unfit preceptor in philosophy to a military man, 
though no more than four years older, the reason, we ap- 
prehend, will be somewhat difficult to discover. 

Dacier, moreover, is reduced to a petitio jmnci|Mf, 
when he says that Plutarch was only four years older than 
Trajan; for we have seen that it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the time of Plutarch^s birth; and the date which Da- 
cier assigns it is purely conjectural. We will, therefore, 
conclude with those learned men who have formerly al- 
lowed Plutarch the honour of being preceptoi* to Trajan, 
that he certainly was so. There is little doubt that they 
grounded their assertions upon proper authority; and, in- 
deed, the internal evidence arising from the nature and 
effects of that education, which did equal honour to the 
scholar and to the master, com^ in aid of the argument. 

Some chronologers have taken upon them to ascertain 
die time when Plutarch's reputation was established in 
Rome. Peter of Alexandria fixes it in the thirteenth 
year of the reign of Nero, in the consulate of Capito and 
Rufus: — *' Lucian," says he, " was at this time in great 
reputation amongst the Romans; and Musonius and Plu- 
tarch were well known." Eusebius brings it one yeai' 
lower, and tells us, that, in the fourteenth year of Nero's 
reign, Musonius and Plutarch were in great reputation. 
Both these writers are palpably mistaken. We have 
seen, that, in the twelfth year of Nero, Plutarch was yet 
at school uiider Ammonius; and it is not very probable 
that a school-boy should be celebrated as a philosopher 
in Rome, within a year or two after. Indeed Eusebius 
contradicts himself; for, on another occasion, he places 
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him in the reign of Adrian, the third year of the OlymT 
piad two hundred and twenty-four, of the Christian era 
one hundred and twenty: — " In this year/^ says he, " the 
philosophers, Plutarch of Cha&ronea, Sextus, and Aga- 
thobulus, flourished/' Thus he carries him as much too 
loWy as he had before placed him too high. It is certain, 
that he first grew into reputation under the reign of 
Vespasian, and that his philosophical fame was esta- 
blished in the time of Trajan. 

It seems that the Greek and Latin writers of those 
times were either little acquainted with each other's 
works, or that there were some literary jealousies and 
animosities between them. When Plutarch flourished^ 
there were several contemporary writers of distinguished 
abilities; Perseus, Lucan, Silius Italicus, Valerius Flac- 
cus^ the younger Pliny, Solinus, Martial, Qjuintilian, and 
many more. Tet none of those have made the least 
mention of him. Was this envy, or was it Roman pride.^ 
Possibly, they could not bear that a Greek sophist, a na* 
tive of such a contemptible town as Ghseronea^ should 
enjoy the palm of literaiy praise in Rome. It must be 
observed, at the same time, that the principal Roman wri- 
ters had conceived a jealousy of the Greek philosophers, 
which was very prevailing in that age. Of this we find 
a strong testimony in the elder Pliny,* where, speaking of 
Cato the Censor's disapproving and dismissing the Gre- 
cian orators, and of the younger Cato's bringing in triumph 
a sophist from Greece, he exclaims, in terms that signify 
contempt, ^Mtita morum cammutatio! 

However, to be undistinguished by the encomiums of 
contemporary writers, was by no means a thing peculiar 
to Plutarcti. It has been, and still is the fate of superior 
genius, to be beheld either with silent or abusive envy. It 
makes its way like the sun, which we look upon with 
pain, unless something passes over hiui that obscures his 
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glory. We then view with eagerness the shadow, the 
cloud, or the spot, and are pleased with what eclipses the 
brightness we otherwise cannot bear. 

Yet, if Plutarch, like other great men, found— ^' Envy 
never conquered but by death,^' his manes have been ap- 
peased by the s^nplest atonements. Amongst the many 
that have done honour to his memory, the following eulo- 
giums deserve to be recorded. 

Aulus Gellius compliments him with the highest dis- 
tinction in science.* 

Taurus, quoted by Gellius, calls him a man of the 
most consunimate learping and wisdom.! 

Eusebius places him at the bead of the Greek philoso- 
phers.! 

Svdianus, in his preface to the liives of the Philoso- 
phers, calls hiin the most divine Plutarch, the beauty and 
harmony of philosophy. 

Petrarch, in his moral writings, frequently distinguishes 
him by the title of the great Plutarch. 

Honour has been done to him likewise by Origen, Hi- 
merius the sophist, Cyrillu9, Theodoret, Suidas, Photius, 
Xiphilinus, Joannes Sariaberiensia, Yictorius, Lipsius, and 
Agathias, in the epigram which is thus transited by Dry- 
den: — 

Chaeroneim Plutarch, tot tby deathlesi pnise 
Does martial Rome this grateful statue raise ; 
Because both Greece and she thy fame have shared. 
Their heroes written and their lives compared. 
But thou thyself could'st never write thy own ; 
Their lives have parallels, but thine has none. 

But this is perfectly extravagant We are much better 
pleased with the Greek verses of die honest metropolitaa 
under Constantino Monomachus. They deserve to be 
translated: — 

• A. Gellius, lib. iv. cap. 7. f G^IL lib. i. cap. 26. 

t Euseb. Pnep. lib. iii. init. 
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Lord of that Kght, that living power, to save, 
Whidk her lost sons no Heathen ScinrcB gave : 
If aught of thece thy mercy means to spare, 
Yield Plato, Lord> — ^yield Plutabgh to my prayer. 
Led by no grace, no new conversion wrought. 
They lek thy own divinily ^of thought. 
That grace exerted^ spare the partial rod ; 
The last, best witness, that thou art their God ! 

Theodore Gaza, who was a nan of considerable learn** 
ing, and a great reviver of letters, had a particular attach*^ 
ment to our biographer. When he was asked, in case of 
a general destruction of books, what author he would 
wish to save from the ruin, he answered, — Hutarch. He 
considered his historical and philosophical writings as the 
most beneficial to society, and of course the best substi* 
tute for aH odier books. 

Were it necessary to produce further sufltages for the 
merit of Plutarch, it would be sufficient to say, that he 
has been praised by Montaigne, St. Bvremond, and Mon- 
tesquieu, the best critics and the ablest writers of their 
tkne. 

After receiving the most distinguished honours that 
a philosopher could enjoy; after the god-like office of 
teaching wisdom and goodness to the metropolis of the 
world; after having formed an emperor to virtue; and 
after bdioMing the effects of his precepts in the happi- 
ness of human kind, Plutarch retired to his native coun- 
try. The death of this illustrious prince and pupil, to 
a man of his sensibility, must have rendered Rome even 
painfhl; for whatever influence philosophy may have on 
the cultivation of the mind, we find that it has very little 
power over the interests of the heart. 

It must have been in the decline of life that Plutarch 
retffed to Chasronea. But though he withdrew from the 
busier scaies of the world, he fled not to an unprofitaMe 
or inactive solitude. In that retirement be formed the 
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great work for which he had so long been preparing ma« 
terials, — his Lives of illustrious Men; a work which, as 
Scaliger says, non solum fuU in manibus hmninnmy at 
etiam humani generis menwriamoccupavit. 

To recommend by encomiums what has been received 
with universal approbation, would be superfluous. But to 
observe where the biographer has excelled, and in what 
he has failed; to make a due estimate as well of the de- 
fects as of the merits of his work, may have its use. 

Lipsius has observed, that he does not write history^ 
but scraps of history; nan histcfiamy sed partiadas his- 
toricB. This is said of his Lives; and in one sense it is 
true. No single life that he has written will afford a suffi- 
cient history of its proper period; neither was it possible 
that it should do so. As his plan comprised a number of 
contemporary Lives, most of which were in public cha- 
racters, the business of their period was to be divided 
amongst them. The general history of the time was to 
be thrown into separate portions; and those portions were 
to be allotted to such characters as had the principal in- 
terest in the several evbnts* 

This was in some measmre done by Plutarch; but it 
was not done with great art or accuracy. At the same 
time, as we have already observed, it is not to be won- 
dered, if there were some repetitions, when the part 
which the several characters bore in the principal events, 
was necessary to be pointed out. 

Yet these scraps of history, thus divided and dispersed, 
when seen in a collective form, make no very imperfect 
narrative of the times within their view. The biogra- 
pher's attention to the minuter circumstances of charac- 
ter, his disquisitions of principles and manners, and his 
political and philosophical discussions, lead us in an easy 
and intelligent manner to the events he describes. 

It is not to be denied, that his narratives are sometimes 
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disorderly, and too often encumbered with impertinent 
digressions. By pursuing with too much indulgence the 
train of ideas, he has frequently destroyed the order of 
facts, brought t<^ether events that lay at a distance from 
each other, called forward those circumstances to which 
he should have made a regular progress, and made no 
other apology for these idle excursions, but by telhng us 
that he is out of the order of time. 

Notes, in the time of Plutarch, were not in use. Had 
he known the convenience of marginal writing, he would 
certainly have thrown the greatest part of his digressions 
into that form. They are undoubtedly tedious and disgust- 
ful; and all we can do to reconcile ourselves to them, is 
to remember, that, in the first place, marginal writing was 
a thing unknown; and that the benevolent desire of con- 
veying instruction, was the greatest motive with the bio- 
grapher for introducing them. This appears at least from 
the nature of them; for they are chiefly disquisitions in 
natural history and philosophy. 

In painting the manners of men, Plutarch is truly ex- 
cellent Nothing can be more clear than his moral dis- 
tinctions; nothing finer than his delineations of the mind. 

The spirit of philosophical observation and inquiry, 
which, when properly directed, is the great ornament and 
excellence of historical composition, Plutarch possessed 
in an eminent degree. His biographical writings teach 
philosophy at once by precept and by example. His mo- 
rals and his characters mutually explain and give force to 
each other. 

His sentiments of the duty of a biographer were pecu- 
liarly just and delicate. This will appear from his stric- 
tures on those historians who wrote of Philistus: — '^It is 
plain,'' says he, ^^that Timasus takes every occasion, from 
Philistus' known adherence to arbitrary power, to load 
him with the heaviest reproaches. Those whom he in* 
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jurttd, are in some degvee excwabfe, if, in their resent- 
ment, thejr treated Um witb indigDities^ afier death. Bat 
wherefbre should his biographers^ whom he never injured^ 
attd wha hav>e had the benefit of his works; wherefore 
should th^ exhibit hkn widiall the exa^eratioDs of senr- 
rihty, in those scenes of distress to which fortune some* 
times reduces the best of men? On Ae other hand, Epho* 
rus is no less extravagant in his encomiums on Philistus. 
He knows^ well how to. throw into shades the foibles of the 
human character, and to gtva an air of plausibility to the 
most indefensible conduct; but with all his^ elegance, widi 
all his art, he oannot rescue Fbilistus* from the imputation 
of being the most strenuous supporter of arbitrary power, 
of being the fondest follower and admirer of the luxuiy^ 
the magnificence, ttie alliance of tyrants. Upon the whole, 
he who neither defends the principles of Philistus, nor in* 
suits over bis mirfortunes^ will best discharge the duty of 
the historiaq/^ 

There is such a thing as constitutiomd religion^ There 
is a certain temper and frame of mind naturally produc- 
tive of devotion. There are men who are born with the 
original principles- of pie^; and in thi» class we need not 
hesitate to plaoe Plutarch< 

If this disposition has sometimes made him too indul- 
gent to superstition, and too attentive to the less rational 
circumstances of the heathen theology, it is notto be won- 
dered. But, upon the whole, he had consistent and ho* 
nourable notions of the Supreme Being. 

That he believed the unity of the Divine Nature, we 
have already seen in his observations on the word u, en- 
graved on Apollo's temple. The same opinion too is Found 
in his treatise on the Cessation of Oracles; where, in the 
character of a Platonist, he argues against the Stoics, who 
dmied the plurality of worlds: — "If there are many 
worlds," said the Stoics, " why then is there only one fate. 
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and one providence «o guide them? for tb« Platonic 
allow that there is but one. — Why should not many Jupi- 
ters, or gods, be necessary for the government of many 
worlds?'' To this Plutarch answers, — "Where is the 
necessity of supposing many Jupiters for this plurality of 
worlds? Is not one Excellent Being, endued with reason 
and intelligence, such as he is whom we acknowledge to 
be the Father and Lord of all things, sufficient to direct 
and rule these worlds? If there were more supreme 
agents, their decrees would be vain, and contradictory to 
each other/' 

But though Plutarch acknowledged the individuality of 
the Supreme Being, he believed, nevertheless, in the ex* 
istence of intermediate beings of an inferior order, be- 
tween the divine and the human nature. These beings he 
calls genii, or daemons. It is impossible, he thinks, from 
the general order and principles of creation, that there 
should be no mean betwixt the two extremes of a mortal 
and immortal being; that there cannot be in nature so 
great a vacuum, without some intermediate species of life, 
which m^ht in some measure partake of both. And as 
we find the connection between soul and body to be made 
by means of the animal spirits, so these daemons are intel- 
ligences between divinity and humanity. Their nature, 
however, is believed to be progressive. At first they are 
supposed to have been virtuous men, whose souls being 
refined from the gross parts of their former existeiice, are 
admitted into the higher order of genii, and are from 
thence either raised to a more exalted mode of ethereal 
being, or d^raded to mortal forms, according to their 
merits or their degeneracy. One order of these genii, he 
supposes, presided over oracles; others administered, un- 
der the Supreme Being, the affairs and the fortunes of 
men^ supporting the virtuous, punishing the bad, and 
sometime even communicating with the best and purest 
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naturefl. Thus the genius of Socrates still warned him 
of approaching danger, and taught him to avoid it 

It is this order of beings which the late Mr. Thomson, 
who in enthusiasm was a Platonist, and in benevolence a 
Pythagorean, has so beautifully described in his Seasons; 
and, as if the good bard had believed the doctrine, he pa- 
thetically invokes a favourite spirit which had lately for- 
saken its former mansion: — 

And art thou, Stanley, of that aacred band? 
Alas ! for us too soon ! 

Such were Plutarch's religious principles; and as a proof 
that he thought them of consequence, he entered, after 
his retirement, into a sacredc haracter, and was consecrat- 
ed priest of Apollo. 

This was not his sole appointment, when he returned 
to Chaeronea. He united the sacerdotal with the magis- 
tratial character, and devoted himself at once to the ser- 
vice of the gods, and to the duties of society. He did not 
think that philosophy, or the pursuit of letters, ought to 
exempt any man from personal service in the community 
to which he belonged; and though his literary labours were 
of the greatest importance to the world, he sought no ex- 
cuse in those from discharging offices of public trust in 
his little city of Chseronea. 

It appears that he passed through several of these offices, 
and that he was at last appointed archon, or chief magis- 
trate of the city. Whedier he retained his superinten- 
dency of Illyria after the death of Trajan, we do not cer- 
tainly know; but, in this humble sphere, it will be worth 
our while to inquire in what manner a philosopher would 
administer justice. 

With regard to the inferior offices that he bore, he look- 
ed upon them in the same light as the great Epaminondas 
had done, who, when he was appointed' to a commission 
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beneath his rank, observed, — '' That no office could give 
dignity to bim that held it; but that be who held it might 
give dignit^r to any office/^ It is not unentertaining to 
hear our philosopher apologize for his employment, when 
he discharges the office of commissioner of sewers and 
public buildings: — '^ I make no doubt/' says he, <^ that the 
citizens of Chseronea often smile, when they see me em- 
pfeyed in such offices as these. On such occasions, I ge- 
nerally call to mind what is said of Antisthenes. When 
he was bringing home, in his own bands, a dirty fish from 
the marked some, who observed it, expressed their sur- 
prise. It is for myself, said Antisthenes, that I carry this 
fish. On the contrary, for my own part, when I am ral- 
lied for measuring tiles, or for calculating a quantity of 
stones or mortar, I answer, that it is not for myself I do 
these things, but for my country. For, in all things of 
this nature, the public utility takes ofif the disgrace; and 
the meaner the office you sustain may be, the greater is 
the compliment that you pay to the public.^' 

Plutarch, in the capacity of a pubUc magistrate, was 
indefatigable in recommending unanimity to the citizens. 
To carry this point more efiectually, he lays it down as a 
first principle, that a magistrate should be alB&ble and easy 
of access; that his house should always be open as a place 
of refuge for those who sought for justice; and that he 
should not satisfy himself merely with allotting certain 
hours of the day to sit for the despatch of business, but 
that he should employ a part of his time in private nego- 
ciations, m making up domestic quarrels, and reconciling 
divided friends. This employment he regarded as one of 
the principal parts of his office; and, indeed, he might pro- 
perly consider it in a political light; for it too frequently 
happens, that the most dangerous public factions are at 
first kindled by private misunderstandings. Thus, in one 
part of his works, he falls into the same sentiment: — '^ As 
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public conflagrations/^ says he, '^ do not alvirays begin in 
public edifices, but are caused more frequendy by some 
lamp n^lected in a private house; so, in the administra- 
tion of states, it does not always happen that the flame of 
sedition arises from political differences, but from private 
dissensions, which, running through a long chain of con- 
nections, at length affect the whole body of the people. 
For this reason, it is one of the principal duties of a mi- 
nister of state or magistrate, to heal these private animo- 
sities, and to prevent them from growing into public divi- 
sions/^ After these observations, he mentions several 
states and cities which had owed their ruin to the same 
little causes; and then adds, that we ought not by any 
means to be inattentive to the misunderstandings of pri- 
Tate men, but apply to them the most timely remedies; for, 
by proper care, as Gato observes> what is great becomes 
little, and what is little is reduced to nothing. Of the truth 
of these observations, the annals of our own\;ountry, we 
wish we had no reason to say our own times, have pre-* 
sented us with many melancholy instances. 

As Plutarch observed that it was a fashjonable fault 
amongst men of fortune to refuse a propw respect to ma- 
gistrates of inferior rank^ he endeavoured to remove this 
impolitic evil as well by precept as by example: — '^To' 
learn obedience ai|d deference to the magistrate,^^ says 
he, ^^is one of the first and best principles of discipline; 
nor ought these by any means to be dispensed with, thoni^ 
that magistrate should be inferior to us in figure or in for- 
tune. For how absurd is it, if, in theatrical ezhibitionfi^ 
the meanest actor, that wears a momentary diadem, shall 
receive his due respect from supwior playens; and yet, in 
civil life, men of greater power or wealdi shall withhold 
the deference ffia^ is due to the magistrate! In this case, 
however, they should remember, that while they consult 
their own importance, ikey ditfract from the honour of 
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the state. FH?ate dignity ought always to giva. place to 
public authority; as, io Sparta, it was usual for the kings 
to rise in compliment to tiae ephori/^ 

With r^rd to Plutarch's poUtical principles, it is clear 
that he was, even whilst at Rome, a republican in heart, 
and a friend to liberty. But this does him no peculiar 
honour. Such privileges are the birth-right of mankind; 
and they are never parted with but through fear or fa- 
vour. At Rome, he acted like a philosopher of the 
world: Qfmndo not stamo in Roma, noi faciamo come 
e^ino fanno in Roma. He found a constitution which 
he had not power to alter; yet, though he could not make 
mankind free, he made them comparatively happy, by 
teaching clemency to their temporary ruler. 

At GhaBronea we find him more openly avowing the 
principles of liberty. During his residence at Rome, he 
had remarked an essential error in the police. In all 
complaints and processes, however trifling, the people 
had recourse to Uie first officers of state. By this means 
they supposed that their interest would be promoted; 
but it had a certain tendency to enslave them still more, 
and to render them the tools and dependents of coust 
power. Of these measures the archon of Cha&ronea thus 
expresses his disapprobation: — ^^ At the same time,'^ says 
he, '^ that we endeavour to render a city obedient to its 
magistrates, we must beware of reducing it to a servile 
or too humiliating a condition. Those who carry every 
trifle to the cognizance of the supreme magistrate, are 
contributing all they can to the servitude of their coun^ 
try.^' And it is undoubtedly true, that the habitual and 
universal exertion of authority has a natural tendency to 
arbitrary dominion. 

We have now considered Plutarch in the light of a 
phik>sopher, a biographer, and a magistrate; we have en- 
tered into his monJ, religious, and political character, as 
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weH as the iDformations we could obtain would enable us. 
It only remains that we view him in the domestic sphere 
of life — that little but trying sphere, where we act wholly 
from ourselves, and assume no character but that which 
nature and education has given us. 

Dacier^ on falling into this part of Plutarch's history, 
has made a whimsical observation: — "There are two 
cardinal points/' says he, " in a man's life, which deter- 
mine his happiness or his misery. These are, his birth, 
and his marriage. It is in vain for a man to be born for- 
tunate, if he be unfortunate in his marriage." How Da- 
cier could reconcile the astrologers to this new doctrine, 
it is not easy to say; for, upon this principle, a man must 
at least have two good stars, one for his birth-day, the 
other for his wedding-day; as it seems that the influence 
of the natal star could not extend beyond the bridal mom, 
but that a man then falls under a different dominion. 

At what time Plutarch entered into this state, we are 
not quite certain; but as it is not probable that a man of 
his wisdom would marry at an advanced time of life, and 
as his wife was a native of Chseronea, we may conclude 
that he married before he went to Rome. However that 
miglit be, it appears that he was fortunate in his choice; 
for his wife was not only well born, and well bred, but a 
woman of distinguished sense and virtue. Her name was 
Timoxena. 

Plutarch' appears to have had at least five children by 
her, four sons and a daughter, whom, out of regard for 
her mother, he called Timoxena. He has given us a proof 
that he had all the tenderness of an affectionate father 
for these children, by recording a little instance of his 
daughter's natural benevolence: — " When she was very 
young," says he, " she would frequently b^ of her nurse 
to give the breast not only to the other children, but to 
her babies and dolls, which she considered as her depen- 
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dents, and under her protectidn/^ Who does iot see, in 
this simple circumstance, at once the fondness of the pa- 
rent, and the benevolent disposition of the man? 

But the philosopher soon lost his little blossom of hu- 
manity. His Timoxena died in her infancy; and, if we 
niBj judge from the consolatory letter he wrote to her 
mother on the occasion, he bore the loss as became a phi- 
lompher: — ^' Consider,^' said he, " th^t death has deprived 
your Timoxena only of small enjoyments. The things 
she knew were of little consequence, and she could be de- 
lighted only with trifles/^ In thfs letter we find a portrait 
of his wife, which does her the greatest honour. From 
the testimony given by her husband, it appears that she 
was far above the general weakness and affectation of her 
sex.' She had no passion for the expensiveness of dress, 
or the parade of public appearances. She thought every 
kind of extravagance blamable; and her ambition went 
not beyond the decencies and proprieties of Ufe. 

Fiutarch had, before this, buried two of his sons, his 
eldest son, and a younger named Charon; and it ap- 
pears^ from the above-mentioned letter, that the conduct of 
Timoxena, on these events, was worthy the wife of a phi- 
losopher. She did not disfigure herself by change of 
apparel, or give way to the extra\(agance of grief, as wo- 
men in general do on such occasions, but supported the 
dispensations of Providence with a solemn and rational 
submission, even when they seemed to be most severe. She 
had taken unwearied pains, and undergone the greatest 
sufferings to nurse her son Charon at her own breast, at 
a time when an abscess, formed near the part, had obliged 
her to undergo an incision; yet, when tlie child, reared 
with so much tender pain and difficulty, died, those who 
went to visit her on the melancholy occasion, found her 
house in no more disorder than if nothing distressful had 
happened. She received her friends as Admetus enter- 
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tained Hercules; who^ the same day that he buried Alceste^ 
betrayed not the least coofusion before his hw oic guest. 
Widi a woman of so much dignity of mind and excel- 
lence of disposition, a man of Hutarch's wisdom and hu- 
manity must have been infinitely happy; and, indeed, it 
appears from those precepts of conjugal happiness and 
affection which he has left us, that he has drawn his ob^ 
serrations from experience, and that the rules he recom- 
mended had been previously exemplified in his own family- 
It is said that. Plutarch had some misunderstanding 
with his wife^s relations; upon which Timoxena, fearing 
that it might affect their union, had duty and religion 
enough to go. as far as Mount Helicon, and sacrifice to 
Love, who had a celebrated temple there. 

He left two sons, Plutarch and Lamprias. The latter 
appears to have been a philosopher, and if is to him we 
are indebted for a catdogue of his father's writings, 
which, however, one cannot look upon, as Mr. Dryden 
says, without the same emotions that a merchant must 
feel in perusing a bill of freight, after he has lost his ves- 
sel. The writings no longer extant are these: — 



The Lives of ^ 



Hercules, 
Hesioi^ 
Pindar, 

Crates and Diaphantus, with a Parallel, 
Leonidas, 
Aristomenes, 

Scipio Africanus junior, and'MeteUus, 
Augustus, 
Tiberius, 
Claudius, 
Nero, 
Caligula, 
Vitellius, 

Epaminondas and the Elder Scipio, with 
a Parallel 
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Four Books of Commentariei on Homer. 

Four Books of Conunentaries on Hssiod. 

Fire Books to Empedocks/on the QuinteiBOiice. 

Five Books of Essays. 

Three Books of Fables. 

Three Books of Rhetoric. 

Three Books od the latroductioii of the SeuL • 

Two Books of Extracts from the Philosophers. 

Three Books on Sense. 

Three Books on the great Actions of Cities. 

Two Books on Politics. 

An Essaf on Opportunity, to Theophrastas. 

Four Books on (he Obsolete Parts of History. 

Two Books of Proverbs. 

Eight B(y)ks on the Topics of Aristotle. 

Three Books on Justice, to Chrysippus. 

An Essay on Poetry. 

A Dissertation on the Difference between the Pyrrho- 

nians and the Academicians. 
A Treatise to prove that there was but one Academy oi 

Plato. 

Aulns Gellius has taken a long story from Taurus, 
about Plutarch^s method of correcting a slave, in which 
there is nothing more than this, thafche punished him like 
a philosopher, and gave him his discipline without being 
out of temper. 

Plutarch had a nephew named Sextus, who bore a con- 
siderable reputation in the world of letters, and taught 
the Greek language and learning to Marcus Antoninus. 
The character which that philosopher has given him, in 
his First' Book of Reflections, may, with great propriety, 
be applied to his uncle: — ^^ Sextus, by his example, taught 
lAe mildness and humanity; to govern my house like a 
good father of a family; to fall into an easy and unaffect- 
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ed gravity of manners; to live agreeably to nature; to find 
out the art of discovering and preventinglhe wants of my 
friends; to connive at the noisy follies of the ignorant and 
impertinent; and to comply with the understandings and 
the humours of men/' 

One of the rewards of philosophy is long life; and it is 
clear that Hutarch enjoyed this; but of the time, or the 
circumstances of his death, we have no satisfactory ac- 
count 
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As geographers throat into the extremities of their maps 
those countries that are unknown to them, remarking at tne 
same time, that all beyond is hills of sand, and haunts of wild 
beasts, frozen seas, marshes uid mountains that are inaccessi- 
ble to human courage or industry; so, m comparing the lives 
of illustrious men, when I have past throu^ mose periods of 
time which may be described witn probability, and where his* 
tory may find firm footing'in facts, I mav say, my Senecio,* 
of the remoter ages, that all beyond is full of prodigy and fic- 
tion, the regions of poets and fabulists, wrapt in clouds, and 
unworthy of belief.f Yet since I had g^ven an account of 
Lycui^s and Numa, I thought I might, without impropriety, 
ascend to Romulus, as I had approached his times. But con* 
sidering 



Who. ibr th« palm, in conteft hiffb dudl join ? 
Or who in equal ranks shall stand ? 



(as ^schylus expresses it,) it appeared to me, that he who 
peopled the beautiful and famed city of Athens, might be best 
Contrasted and compared with die father of the magnificent 
and invincible Rome. Permit us then to take from Fable her 
extravagance, and make her yield to, and accept the^ form of 
History ; but where ^e obstinately despises probability, and 
refuses to mix with what is credible, we must implore the can* 

* Sossius Senecio^ a man of consolar dignity, who flourished under Nerva 
and Trajan, and to whom Pliny addressed some of his Epistles : not the Se- 
necio put to deaiUi hy Domitian. 

^ t The wild fictions of the fahokms ages may partly be accounted for from the 
^ninsof the wnKmn, who» as Plutarch observes, were chiefly poets; and 
partly from an affectatiim of something extraorcfinary or preternatural in 
andquity^ wluch has genenlly prerailed, both in nations and families. 
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'dour of our. readers, and their Icind allowance for the tales of 
antiquity. 

Theseus, then, appeared to answer to Romulus in many par- 
ticulars. Both were of uncertain parentage, bom out of wed- 
lock ; and both had the repute of being sprung from the gods. 
Both stood in the first rank of warriors ; for both had great 
powers of mind, with, great strength of body. One was the 
founder of Rome, and one peopled Athens, die most illustri- 
ous cities in the world. Both carried oif .women by violence ; 
both were involved in domestic miseries, and exposed to family 
resentment ;* and both, towards the end of their lives, are said 
to have offended their respective citizens, if we may believe 
what seems to be delivered with the least mixture ot poetical 
fiction. 

The lineage of Theseus, by his father*s side, stretches to 
Erectheus and the first inhabitants of his country;! by his 
mother's side to Pelops,:^ who was the most powerful of all 
the Peloponnesian kings, not only on account of his great opu- 
lence, but the number of his children ; for he married his 
daughters to persons of the first dignity, and found means to 
place his sons at the head of the chief states. One of them, 
named Pittheus, grandfather to Theseus, founded the small 
cit>' of Troezene, and was esteemed the most learned, and the 
wisest man of his age. The essence of the wisdom of those 
days consisted in such moral sentences as Hesiod$ is cele- 
brated for in his Book of Works. One of these is ascribed to 
Pittheus : — 

Blast not the hope which friendship has conceived^ 
But fill its measure high. 

This is confirmed by Aristotle. And Euripides, in sajring 

f Theseus was the sixth in descent from Erectheus, or Ericthonius, said to 
be the son of Vulcan and Minerva, or Cranae, granddaughter of CraiUMis, the 
second king of Athens; so that Klutarch very iustly says, that Theseus was 
descended from the Autocthones, or first inhabitants of Attica, who were so 
called, because they pretended to he born in that very country. It is generally 
allowed, however, that this kingdom was founded by Cecrops, an Bgyptian, 
who brobght hither a colony of Saites, about the year of the world 2448, before 
Christ 1556. The inhabitants of Attica, were, indeed, a more ancient people 
than those of many other districts of Greece, which being of a more fertile 
soil, often changed their masters, wUle few were ambitious of settling in a 
barren country. 

i I'elops was the son of Tantalus, and of Phrygian extraction. He carried 
with him immense riches into Peloponnesus, whiph he had dug out of the 
mines of Mount Sypilus. By means of this wealth, he got the government of 
the most considerable towns for his sons, and married his daughters to 
princes. 

^ Hesiod flourished about five hundred years after Pittheus. Soloipon 
wrote his Moral Sentences two or three hundred yean after Pittheus. 
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that Hippolytos was taught by ^^ the sage and venerable Pit* 
theus," gives him a very honourable testimony ^ 
• ^geus, wanting to have children, in said to have received, 
from the oracle at Delphi, that celebrated answer, which com* 
manded him aot to a|>proach any wcfman befoi^s he returned to 
Athens. But as the oracle seemed not to give him clear in- 
struction, he came to Tnezene, and communicated it to Pit- 
theus in the following terms^— » . * ' 

*' Tlie niystic veasel shall untouch'd remain/' 
Till in thy native realm — * 

It is uncertain what Pittheus saw in this oracle ; however, 
either by persuasion or deceit, he drew iEgeus into conversa- 
tion with his daughter ^thra. iEgeus afterwards coming to 
know that she whom he had lain wiSi was Pittheus's daughter, 
and suspecting her to be with child, hid a sword and a pair of 
sandals under a large stone, which had a cavity for the pur- 
pose. Before his departure, he told the secret to the princess 
only, and left orders^ that if she brought forth a sen, who, 
when he came to a man's estate, should be able to remove the 
stone, and take away the things left under it, she should send 
him with those tokens, to him, with all imaginable privacy ; for 
he was very much afraid that some plot would be formed 
against him by the Pallantidas, who despised him for his want 
of children. These were fifty brothers, the sons of Pallas.* 

^thra was delivered of a son ; and some say he was imme- 
diately named Theseus,! because of the laying up of the to- 
kens ; others, that he received his name afterwards at Athens, 
when iEgeus acknowledged him for his son. He was brought 
up by Pittheus, and had a tutor named Connidas, to whom the 
Athenians, even in our times, sacrifice a ram, on the day pre- 
ceding the Thesean feasts, giving this honour to his memory 
upon a much juster account than that which they pay to Sila- 
nion and Parrhasius, who only made statues and pictures of 
Theseus. 

As it was then the custom for such as had arrived at man's 
estate, to go to Delphi to o£fer the first-fruits of their hair to 
Apollo, Theseus went thither, and the place where this cere- 

* Pallas was brother to MgeuB ; and aa fgeus was supposed to have no 
children, the Pa]lantid2e considered the kingdom of Athens as their undoubted 
inhcriunce. It was natural, therefore, for JEgeus to conclude, that if they 
came to know he had a son, they would attempt to assassinate either him or 
his son. 

fThe Greeks, as well as the Hebrews^, gave names both to persons and 
things from some event or circumstance attending that which they we^ to 
name. The Greek word Therit signifies /ayra^ up, and thetthai uttm, to ojIctUv^ 
kdgt^ or rather to adopt a 9on. JEgeus did both ; the ceremony of adoption 
bein^ neceasary to enable Theseus, who was not a legitimate sob» to inherit 
the crown. 
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moay is perfM-med^from him, ts said to be yet called Tbesea. 
He shaved, however,' only tl\1b fore-part of his head, as Homer 
tells us die Abantes did ;* and this kind of tonsure, on his 
account, was called Theseis. The Abantes first cut their hair 
in this manner, not in imitation of the Arabians, as some ima- 
fpnej nor yet of die Mysiahs, but because they were a warlike 
people, who loved close fighting, and were more expert in it 
than any other nation. Thus Archilochusf — 

These twan^ not bows, nor sUn|f the histtn^p stone. 
When Msrs exults, and fields with armies groan : 
3Par nobler skill Rubcea's sons displaj^, 
And with the thundering sword decide the fray. 

That diey might not, therefore, give advantage to their ene- 
mies by their hair, they took care to cut it oflF. And we are 
informed, that Alexander of M acedon, having made the same 
observation, ordered his Macedonian troops to cut oflF their 
beards, these being a ready handle in batde. 

For some time iEthra declared not the real father of The- 
seus ; but the report propagated by Pittheus was that he was 
the son of Neptune ; for tne Tnszenians principally worship 
that god ; he is tiie patron of their city; to nim they offer their 
first-fruits ; and their money bears the impression of a trident. 
Theseus, in his youth, discovering not only great strength of 
body, but firmness and solidity of mind, tofi;ether with a large 
share of understanding and prudence, i£dira led him to the 
stone, and having told him uie truth concerning his origin, 
ordered him to take up his father's tokens, and sail to Athens. 
He easily removed the stone, but refused to fi^o by sea, though 
he mig^t have done it with great safety, and though he was 
pressed to it by the entreaties of his grandfather and mother ; 
while it was hazardous, at that time, to go bv land to Athens, 
because no part was free from the danger of ruffians and rob- 
bers. Those times, indeed, produced men of strong and in- 
defatigable powers of body, of extraordinary swiftness and 
agili^ ; but they applied those powers to nothing just or use- 
ful. On die contrary, their genius, tiieir disposition, their 
pleasures, tended only to insolence, to violence, and to rapine. 
As for modesty, justice, equity, and humanity, they looked 
upon them as qualities in which those who had it in their 
power to add to their possessions, had no manner of concern ; 

* The Abantes were the inhabitants of Euboea, but originally of Abae, a 
town, in Thniee. 

t Ardiilochas was a Greek poet, who lived about the time of Romuloa. 
Homer 1^ ^ven the same account of the Abantes aboye three hundred years 
before } tc^ in the second book of the Uiad, he tells us^ the Abantes pierced 
the breast-plktes of their enemies with extended spears or pikes; that is to 
say, they ftue^t hand to hand. 
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virtues jmised only by such as were afraid of being injured, ' 
and who abstained from injuring others out of the same prin- 
ciple of fear. Some of these ruffians were cut oflF by Hercules 
in his peregrinations, while others escaped to their lurking 
holes, and were spared by the hero in contempt of their cow- 
ardice. But when Hercules had unfoitunately killed Iphitus, 
he retired to Lydia, where, for a long time, he was a shtve to 
Omphale,* a punishment which he imposed upon himself for 
the murder. The Lydians then enjoyed great; quiet and secu- 
rity; but in Greece the same kind of enormities broke out 
anew, there being no One to restrain or quell them. It was 
therefore extremely dangerous to travel by land from Pelo- 
ponnesus to Athens ; and Pittheus, acquainting Theseus with 
the number of these ruffians, and with ^eir cruel treatment of 
strangers, advised him to go by sea. But he had long secretly 
been fired with the glory of Hercules, whom he held in the 
highest esteem, listening with great attention to such as re- 
lated his achievements, particulsffly to those that had seen him, 
conversed with him, and had been witnesses to his prowess. 
He was afiected in the same manner as Themistocles after- 
wards was, when he declared that the trophies of Miltiades 
would not sufler him to sleep. The virtues of Hercules were 
his dream by night, and by day emulation led him out, and 
sparred him on to perform some exploits like his. Besides, 
they were neariy related, being bom of cousin-germans ; for 
iElhra was the daughter of Pittheus, and Alcmena of Lysi- 
dice, and Pitdieus &nd Lysidice were brodier and sister by 
Pelops and Hippodamia. He considered it, therefore, as an 
insupportable dishonour, that Hercules should traverse both 
sea and land to clear them of these villains, while he himself 
declined such adventures as occurred to him ; disgracing his 
reputed father, if he took his voyage, or rather flight, by sea; 
and carrying to his real father a pair of sandals and a sword 
unstained with blood, instead of the ornament of great and 
good actions, to assert and add lustre to his noble birth. With 
such dioughts and resolutions as these he set forward, deter- 
mining to injure no one, but to take vengeance of such as 
should oiFer him any violence. 

He was first attacked by Periphetes, in Epidauria, whose 
weapon was a club, and who, on that account, was called Co- 
rynetes, or die Club-bearer. He engaged with him, and slew 
mm. Delighted with the club, he took it for his weapon, and 
used it as Hercules did the lion's skin. The skin was a proof 
of the vast size of the wild beast which that hero had slain ; 

* Those wbo hsd been gmhy of marder, became voluntary exiles, and im- 
posed on themaehres a certain penance, irhich they continued till they tliougbt 
their crime expiated. 
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and Theseus carried about with him this club, whose stroke 
he had been able to parry, but which, in his hand, was irresisti- 
ble. In the Isthmus he slew Sinnis the Pine-bender,* in the 
same manner as he had destroyed many others ; and this he 
did, not as having learned or practised the bending of those 
trees^ but to show that natural strength is above all art. Sinnis 
had a daughter remarkable for her beauty and stature, named 
Perigune, who had concealed herself when her father was 
killed. Theseus made diligent search for her, and found at 
last that she had retired into a place overgrown with shrubs, 
and rushes, and wild asparagus. In her childish simplicity, 
she addressed her prayecs and vows to these plants and bushes, 
as if they could have a sense of her misfortune, promising, if 
they would save and hide her, that she would never bum or 
destroy them. But when Theseus pledged his honour for 
treating her politely, she came to him, and in due time brought 
him a son named Melanippus. Afterwards, by Theseus's 
permission, she married DeYoneus, the son of Eurytus the 
(Echalian. Melanippus had a son named loxus, who joined 
with Orny tus in planting a colony in Caria ; whence the 
Ibxides ; with whom it is an inviolable rule, not to bum either 
rushes or wild asparagus, but to honour and worship them. 

About this time Crommvon was infested by a wild sow 
named Phaea* a fierce and formidable creature. This savage 
he attacked and killed,! going out of his way to engage her, 
and thereby showing an act of voluntary valour ; for he be- 
lieved it equally became a brave man to stand upon his de- 
fence against abandoned ruffians, and to seek out, and begin 
the combat with strong and ^vage animals. But some say, 
that Phsea was an abandoned female robber, who dwelt in 
Crommyon; that she had the name of Sow from her life* and 
manners ; and was afterwards slain by Theseus. 

On the .borders of Megara he destroyed Sciron, a robber, 
by casting him. headlong from a precipice, as the stdry gene- 
rally goes i and it is added, that, in wanton villany, this Sciron 
used to make strangers wash his feet, and to take those oppor- 
tunities to push them into the sea. But the writers of Me- 
gara, in \:ontradiction to this report, and, as Simonides ex- 
presses it, fighting with all antiquity, assert, that Sciron was 
neither a robber nor a ruffian, but, on the contrary, a destroyer 
of robbers, and a man whose heart and house were ever open 
to the good and the honest. For iEacus, say they, was looked 

* Sinnis was so called fVom hU bending the heads of two pines, and tying 
passengers between the opposite branches, which by their sadden return, tore 
them to pieces. 

■f In this instance our hero deviated from the principle he set out upon, 
which was never to be the aggressor in any enga^^ment. The wild sow was 
certainly no less respectable an animiil than the pme-bender. 
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upon as the justest man in Greece, Cychreus of Salamis had 
divine honours paid him at Athens, and the virtue of Peleus 
and Telamon too was universally known. Now, Sciron was 
son-in-law 'to Cychreus, father-in-law to ifiacus, and grand- 
father to Peleus and Telamon, who were both of them sons of 
Endeis, the daughter of Sciron and ChSiriclo ; therefore, it was 
not probable that the best of men should make such alliances 
with one of so vile a character, giving and receiving the 
greatest and dearest pledges. Besides, they tell us, that The- 
seus did not slay Sciron in his first journey to Athens, but 
afterwards, when he took £leusis from the Megarensians, 
having expelled Diodes, its chief magistrate, by a stratagem. 
In such contradictions aire these things involved. 

At Eleusis he engaged in wrestling with Cercyon the Arca- 
dian, and killed him on the spot. Proceeding to Hermione^*^ 
he put a period to the cruelties of Damastes, simamed Pro- 
prustes, making his body fit th^ size of his own beds, as he 
had served strangers. These things he did in imitation of 
Hercules, who always returned upon the aggressors the same 
sort of treatment which they intended for him ; for that hero 
sacrificed fiusiris, kilkd Antseus in wrestling, Cygnus in single 
combat, and broke the skull of Termerus; whence this is 
called die Termerian mischief; for Termerus, it seems, de- 
stroyed the passengers he met, by dashing his head against 
theirs. Thus Theseus pursued his travels, to punish aban- 
doned wretches, who suffered the same kind ot death from 
him that they inflicted on others, and were requited with ven- 
geance suitable to their crimes. 

In his progress he came to the Cephisus, where he was first 
saluted by some of the Phytalidse.f Upon his desire to have 
the customary purifications, they gave him them in due form, 
and having offered propitiatory sacrifices, invited him to their 
houses. This was the first hospitable treatment he met with 
on the road. He is said to have arrived at Athens on the 
eighth day of the month Cronius, which they now called He- 
catomtxson (July). There he found the state full of troubles 
and distraction, and the family of iEgeus in great disorder ; 
for Medea, who had fled from Corinth, promised, by her art, 
to enable iEgeus to have children, and was admitted to his 
bed. She first discovering Theseus, whom as yet i£geus did 

* This seems to be a mistake ; for we know of.no place called Harmlone, 
or Henmone, between Eleusis and Athens. Pausanias calls it Erione ; and 
Uie authors of the Universal History, after Philocorus, call it Termione. 

f Theae were the descendants of Phytalus, with whom Ceres intrusted the 
so^rintendence of her holy mysteries, in recompense for the hospitality with 
which she had been treated at his house. Theseus thoug^ht himself unfit to 
be admitted to thoie mysteries without expiation, because he had dipped his 
bands in blood, though it wis only that of thieves and robbers. 
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not knoWf persuaded him, now in years, and fqll of Jealousies 
and suspicions, on account of the faction that prevailed in the 
city, to prepare an entertainment for him as a stranger, ai^d 
take him off by .poison. Theseus, coming to tlie banquet, 
did not intend to declare himself first, but, willing to give his 
father occasion to find Um out, when die meat was served up, 
he drew his sword,* as if he. designed to carve with it, and 
took care it should attract his notice. iEgeus quickly per* 
ceiving it, dashed down the cup of poison, and, after some 
questions, embraced him as his son ; tnen assembling the peo- 
ple, he acknowledged him also before them, who received him 
with great satisfaction, on account of his valour. The cup is 
said to have fallen, and the poison to have been spilt, where 
the enclosure now is, in the place called Delphmium ; for 
there it was that iEgeus dwelt ; and the Mercury which stands 
on the east side oi the temple, is yet called the Mercury of 
iEgeus's gate. 

The Pallanttde, who hoped to recover the kingdom, if 
i£geus died childless, lost aU patience when Theseus was de- 
clared his successor. Exasperated at the thought that iEgeus, 
who was not in the least allied to the ErecKmids, but only 
adopted by Pandion,t should first gain the crown, and after- 
wards Theseus, who was an emig;rant and a stranger, they 
prepared for war; and dividing their forces, one party marched 
openly, with their father, from Sphettus to the citir ; and the 
other, concealing themselves in Gargettus, lay m ambush, 
with a design to atuck the enemy from two several quartets. 
They had with them a herald, named Leos, of the tribe of 
Agnus. This man carried to Theseus an account of all the 
designs of the Pallantidse ; and he immediately fell upon those 
diat lay in ambush, and destroyed them. PaUas and his com-* 
pany being informed of this, thought fit to disperse. Hence it 
is said to be, that the tribe of Pallene never intermarry with 
the Agnusians, nor suffer any proclamation to begin with these 
words, Akouete Leoi^ (Hear, O ye people ;) for thev hate the 
very name of Leos, on account of the treachery of tnat herald. 

Theseus, desirous to keep himself in action, and at the 
same time courting the favour of the people, went against the 
Marathonian bull, which did no Ismail mischief to the inhabit- 
ants of Tetrapolis. When he had taken him, he brought him 
alive in triumph through the city, and afterwards sacrificed 

* Some needless learning has been adduced to show, that in the heroic 
times they canred with a cutkss or lar|^e knife^ and not with a sword ; and 
Ihaty consequently, Plutarch here must certainly be mistaken ; bat as /u«n^«igei 
signifies either a cutlass or a sword, how do we kn6w that it was a swonC auid 
not a cutlass, which JEgeus hid under the stone ? 

t It has been actually reported, thai JEgeus wu not die son of Pimdion, but 
of Scyrias. ^ 
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him to the Delphinian Apollo« Hecale also, and the story of 
her receiving and entertaining Theseus, does not appear desti- 
tute of all foundation ; for the people in that neighbourhood 
assemble to perform the Hecalesian rites to Jupiter Hecalus ; 
they honour Hecale too, calling her by the diminutive, Heca^* 
lene, because, when she entertained Theseus, while he was but 
a youth, she caressed him as persons in years use to do chil* 
dren, and called him by such tender diminutive, names. She 
vowed, moreover, when he went to battle, to offer sacri- 
fices to Jupiter^ if he returned safe ; but as she died before 
the end of the expedition, Theseus performed those holy rites 
in testimony of tne grateful sense he had of her hospitality. 
So Philochorus relates the story.* 

Not long after, there came the third time from Crete the 
collectors of the tribute, exacted on the following occasion^ ' 
Androgeusf being treacherously slain in Attica, a very fatal 
war was carried on against that country by Minos, and divine 
vengeance laid it waste ; for it was visited by famine and 
pestilence, and want of .Water increased their misery. Thef 
remedy that Apollo proposed, was that they should appease 
Minos, and be reconciled to him ; whereupon the wrath of 
heaven would cease, and their calamities come to a periods 
In consequence of this, they sent ambassadors with their sub- 
mission ; and, as most writers agree, engaged themselves, by 
treaty, to send every ninth year a tribute of seven young men^ 
and as many virgins. When these were brought into Crete^ 
the fabulous account informs us, that the}'^ were destroyed by 
the Minotaur^ in the labyrinth, or that, lost in its mazes, and 
unable to find the way out, they, perished there. The Mino- 
taur was, as Euripides tells us, 

A ming>]ed form, prodigious to beholc^ 
Half bull, half man! 

But Philochorus says the Cretans deny this, and will not allow 
the labyrinth to have been any thing but a prison, which had 
no other inconvenience than this, that those who were confined 
there could not escape ; and Minos having instituted games in 
honour of Androgens, the prize for the victors was those 
youths, who had been kept till that time in the labyrinth. He 

• Philochorus was an Athenian historian, who flourished in the reig . of 
Ptolemy Philopater, about two hundred years before the birth of our Saviour. 
He wrote many valuable pieces^ of which nothing remains but some fragmentsr 
preserved by other writers. 

f Some say JEgeus caused him to be murdered, because he was in the 
intereat of the Pallantidx ; others, that he was killed by the Marathonian bull. 

t Feigned by the poets to have been begot by a bull upon Pasiphae, 
IGnoa's queen, who was inspired, it seems, with this horrid passion by Nep- 
time, in revenge IgrMinos't refusing him a bel^utiful bull, which he expected 
as «o offering. 

VOL. I* I 
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that first won the prizes in those games, was a person of great 
authority in the court of Minos, and general of his armies, 
named Taurus, who being unmerciful and savage in his nature, 
had treated the Athenian youths with great insolence and cru- 
elty. And it is plain that Aristotle himself, in his account of 
the Bottioean government, does not suppose that the young men 
were put ^o death by Minos, but that tney lived, some of them 
to old age, in servile employments in Crete. He adds, that 
the Cretans, iii pursuance of ^n ancient vow, once sent a num- 
ber of Aeir first-born to Delphi, among whom were some of 
the descendants of these Athenian slaves, who not being able 
to support themselves there, first passed from thence into Italy, 
where they settled about lapygia ; and from thence they re- 
moved again into Thrace, and were called Bottfteans. Where- 
fore the Bottioean virgins, in some solemnities of religion, 
sirigL-^^To Athens let us go." And, indeed, it seems dan- 
gerous to be at enmity with a city which is the seat of elo- 
quence and learning ; for Mino^ always was satirized on the 
Athenian stage ; nor was bis fame sufficiently rescued by 
Hesiod's calling him " Supreme of* Kings," or Homer's say- 
ing, that he " conversed with Jove ;" for the writers of tragedy 
prevailing, represented him as a man of vicious character,'^ 
violent and implacable ; yet, inconsistently enough, they say 
that Minos was a king and a law^ivier, and that Rhadamanthus 
was an upright judge, and guardian of the laws which Minos 
had made. 

When the time of the third tribute came, and those parents 
who had sons not arrived at full maturity, were obliged to re« 
sign them to the lot, complaints against iEgeus sprung up 
again among the people, who expressed their grief and resent- 
ment, that he who was the cause of all their misfortunes; bore 
no part of the punishment, and while he was adopting, and 
raising to the succession, a stranger of spurious birtn, took no 
thought for them who lost their legitimate children. Those 
things were matter of great concern to Theseus, who, to 
express h^f regard for justice, and take Kis share in the com- 
mon fortune, voluntarily offered himself as one of the seven, 
without lot. The citizens were charmed with this proof of his 
magnanimity and public spirit ; and iEgeus himself, when he 
saw that no entreaties or persuasions availed to turn him from 
it, gUve out the lots for the rest of the young men. But Hel- 
linacus says, that the youths and virgins which the city fur* 
nished, were not chosen by lot, but that Minos came in per- 

* This 18 a mistake into which Plutarch and sevefal other writers have 
&Uen. There were two of the name of Minos; one was the son of Jupiter 
t|id Europay and a just and excellent prince ; the other hisgrandsoDy ana son 
of Lyc«ster> was a tyrant. 
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son and selected them, and Theseus before the rest, upon 
these conditions : — ^That the Athenians should furnish a ves« 
sel, and the young men embark and sail along with him, but 
cany no arms; and that if they could kill the Minotaur, there 
should be an end of the tribute. There appearing no hopes of 
safety for the youths in the two fc^mer tributes, they sent out 
a ship with the black sail, as carrying them to certain ruin. 
But when Theseus encouraged his father bj; his confidence of 
success against the Minotaur, he gave another sail, a white 
one, to the pilot, ordering him, if he brought Theseus safe 
back, to hoist the white ; but if not, to sail with the black one 
in token of his misfortune. Simonides, however, tells us, that 
it was not a white sail which iEgeus gave, but a scarlet one, 
dyed with the juice of the Sower of a very flourishing holm 
•ak,* and that this was to be the signal that all was well. He 
adds, that Phereclys, the son of Amarsysis, wa^ pilot of the 
ship ; but Philochorus says, that Theseus had a pilot sent him 
by Sciras, from Salamis, named Nausitheus, and one Pheax 
to be at the prow, because a^ yet the Athenians had not applied 
themselves to navigation ;f and that Sciras did this, because 
one of the young men, named Menesthes^ was his daughter's 
son. This is confirmed by the monuments of Nausitheus and 
Phaeax, built by Theseus, at Pkalerumr near the temple of 
Sciron ; and the feast called C3rbeni^8ia, or the Pilot's Feast, 
is said to be kept in honour of them. 

When Ae lots were cast, Theseus taking with him, out of 
the Prytaneum, those upon whom they fell, went to the Del- 
phinian temple, and made an offering to Apollo for them. This 
offering was a branch of consecrated olive, bound about with 
white wool. Having paid his devotions, he embarked on the 
sixth of April ; at which time they still sent the virgins to Del* 
phinium to propitiate the god. It was reported that the ora* 
cle at Delphi commanded him to take Venus for his guide, and 
entreat her to be his companion in the voyage ; and when he 
sacrifeed to her a she-goat on the* sea-shore, its sex was im- 
mediately changed ; hence the goddess had the name pf £pi- 
tragia. 

When he arrived in Crete, according to most historians and 
poets, Ariadne, falling in love with him, gave hiih a clue of 
thread; and instructed him how to pass with it through the in- 
tricacies of the labyrinth. Thus assisted, he killed the Mi- 
• • 

* It is not the flower, but the fnitt of the xlez, full of KCtTiS Worms, which the 
AnbiuM eatt Kennea, firom which a scarlet dye is procured. 

t The Athenianii according to Horner^ sent fifty diips to Troy ; but those 
were only transport ships. Thucydides assures us, that they did not begin to 
nwke any figure at sea till ten or tweWe years after the battle of Marathon, 
attr sereo aandred yeart'aflcr the «<||^ o^ Tror< 
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Theseus, in his return from Crete, put in at Delos ;* and 
having sacrificed to Apollo, andi dedicated a stathe of Venus, 
which he received from Ariadne, he joined with the young 
men in a dance, which the Delians are said to practise at this 
day. It Consists in an imitation of the mazes and outlets of 
the labyrinth, and, with various involutions and evolutions, is 
performed in regular time. This kind of dance, as Dicsear- 
chus informs us, is called by the Delian^ the Crane.f He 
danced it roynd the altar Keraton, which was Uuilt entirely of 
the left-side horns of beasts/ He is alqo said to have insti- 
tuted games in Delos, where he began the custom of giving 
a palm to the victors. 

When they drew near to Attica, botb Theseus and the pilot 
were so transported with joy, that ^ey forgot to hoist the sail 
which was to be the signal to i£geus* of their safety ; who, 
therefore, in despair, threw himself from the rock, and was 
dashed to pieces. Theseus disembarked,,and performed those 
sacrifices to the gods which he had vowed at Phalerum, whfn * 
he set sail, and sent a her^d to*the city, with an account of his 
safe return. The messenger met with numbers, lamenting 
the fate of the king, and others rejoicing, as it was natural to 
expect, at the return of Theseus, welcoming him with the 
greatest kindness, ^and ready to crown him with flowers for 
his good news. He received the cbaplets, and twined them 
round his herald's staiF. Returning to ^e sea-shore, and 
finding that Theseus had not yet finished his libations, he 
stopped without, not choosing to disturb the sacrifice. When 
the libations were over, he announced the death of i£geu$. 
Upon this, they hastened, with sorrow and tumultuous lamen- 
tations, to the city. Hence they tell us, it is, that, in the 
Oschophoria, or Feast of Boughs, to this day the herald is not 
crowned, but his staff; and those who are present at die liba- 
tions cry gut, Ekleu J Io\l^ lou I\ The former is the excl^na- 
tion of haste and triuipph, and the latter of trouble and confu- 
sion. Theseus, having buried his father, paid his vows to 
Apollo on the seventh of October ; for on that day they ar- 
rived safe at Athens. The boiling of all sorts of pulse at that 
time is said to take its rise fr6m their mixing the remains of 
their provisions, when they found ^emselves safe ashore, boil* 
ing them in one pot, and feasting upon them aU together. In 
drat feast they suso carry a branch bound about with wool, 

* itence came the custom of sebding annually a d^utatioa fi^MP Athena to 
Delosy to sacrifice to Apollo. 

t This dance, Callimachus tells us, was a particular one; and probably it 
vas called the Crane, because cranes commonly fly in the fi|^i3P of a curcle. 

k Mieleu denotes tbe joy and precipitation with which Thetetts iMNiMd 
towards Athens; and /«», »ov, his sorrow for tlic deiMi of his 4a<lMr. 
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such as they then made uae of in dieir supplications, which 
they call Eiresione, laden with all sorts 6i fruits; and, to 
signify the^ ceasing of scarcity at that^time, they sing this 
strain :— 

The gulden ear, th' ambrosial hive, 
Fn fidrEireaipne thrive. 
See the juicy £^ appear ! v 

Oliyes crown the wealthy yea^ ! * 

' See the cluster-bending^ vine ! 

See, and drink, and drop supine ! 

Some pretend that this ceremony is retained in 'memory of 
the Heraclid»,* who were entertained in that manner b^^ the 
Athenians ; but the greater pa^t relate it as above delivered. 

The vessel in which Theseus sailed, and returned safe^ witii 
those young moi, went with thirty oars. , It was preserved by 
the Athenians tp the times of Demetrius Phalereus rf being 
so pieced and new framed with strong plank, that it afforded 
an example to the philosophers, in their disputations concern- 
ing the identic of things that are changed by growth ; some 
contending that it was die same, and others that it was not. 

The f^ast called Oschophoria,:^ which the Athenians' still 
celebrate, was then first institpted by ^heseus. For he. did 
not take with him all the virgins upon whom the lot had fallen, 
but selected two young men of his acqusuntance who had fe« 
minine and florid aspects^ but were pot wanting in spirit and 
presence of mind. These, by warm bathing, and keepmg them 
out of the sun, by providing unguents for their hair and com- 
plexions^ and every thing necessary for*their dress, by forming 
their voice, their manner, and their step, he so effectually al- 
tered, that they passed among the virgins designed for Crete^ 
and no one could discern the difference. 

At his return, he walked in procession with the ssune young 

* The decendants of Hercules, beings driven out of Peloponnesus and aU 
Greece, applied tp the Athenians for* their protection, which was granted ^ 
and as they went as suppliants, they weiil with branches in their hands. This 
subject is treated by Euripides in his Heraclulse. , 

t That is near 1000 years; for Theseud retarded from Crete about the year 
before Christ 1235, and Callimachus, who was contemporary with Demetrius, 
and who tells us the Athenians continued to send this ship to Delos in his time, 
flourished-alMut tht year before Christ 280. 

t This ceremony was performed in the following ipanner : — They made 
choice of a<:ertain number of youths of the most noble families in each tribe, 
whose fathers and mothers both ^ere' Uvinr. They bore vine-branches in 
their hands, with gnpes upon them,>and ran nrom the teuiple of Bacchus to 
that of Minerva Sciradia, which was near the Phalerean gatf . He that ar- 
rived there first drank, off a cup of Mrine mii^gled with honey» oheese, meal, 
and oil. lliey were followed by a chorus conducted b^ two voung men dressed 
in women'a apparel, the chonia sin^ng a song in praise of those young men. 
CertMH women, with balkets on their beads, attended th^m, and were chosen 
for that office from among the most wealthy of the citizens. The whole pro- 
cession wttB headed by « herald, bearing a staff encircled with boughs. 
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men, dressed in the manner of those who now carry the 
branches. These are carried in honour of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, on account •£ the story before related ; or rather be- 
cause they returned at the time of gathering ripe fruits. The 
Deipnophorse, (women who ^arry the provision^,) bear a part 
in the solemnity, and have a share in the sacrifice, to represent 
the mothers ^f those, upon whom the lots fell, who brought 
their children provisions for the voyage. Fables and tales 
are the chief discourse, because the women then told their 
children stories to comfort them and keep up their spirits. 
These particulars are taken from the history of Demon. There 
was a place' consecrated, and a temple erected to Theseus; 
and those families which would. ha v^ been liable to. the tribute, 
iiTcase it had continued, were obliged to pay a tax to the temple 
for sacrifices. These were committed to the care of the Phy- 
talidse, Theseus doing them that honour in recompense of their 
hospitality. 

After the death of iEgeus, he undertook and effected a pro- 
digious work. He settled all the inhabitants of Attica in 
Athens, and made them one people in one city, who before were 
scattered up and down, and could with difficulty be assembled 
on any pressing occasion for the public good. Nay, often 
;such difTereoceshad happened between them as ended in blood- 
shed* The method he took was to apply to them in particular 
by their tribes lEind- families. Private persons and the poor 
easily listened to his summons. To the rich and great he 
represented the advantage of a governlhent without a king, 
where the chief power 'shoUld be in the people, while he him- 
self only desired, to command in war,, and to be the guardian 
of the laws; in all the rest every one would be upon an equal 
footing. Part of them hearkened«to his persuasions ; and others, 
fearing his power, which was already very great, as well as his 
enterprising spirit, chose rather to be persuaded, than to be 
forced to submit.. Dissolving, therefore, the corporations, the 
councils, and courts in each particular town, he built one com- 
mon Prytaneum and court-hall, where it stands to this day. 
The citadel, with its ^^p^^ndencies, imd the city, or the old and 
new town, he Ainited under the common name of Athens, 
and instituted the Panathensea as a common sacrifice.* He 

* The Athencawere ceiebnted before, in honour of tbe'gfoddets Minerva, 
but as that was a feast peculiarto the city of Athens, Theseus enUrg-ed it, and 
made it eommon to all the inhabitants of Attica ; and ttiereforc it was called 
Panathensea. There were the g^af er and the less Panathenfta. The less were 
kept annually, alid the greater eVery fiAh yoar. In the- latter, they carried iir 
procession the mysterious jftc^Amit orTeil of Minerva ; on which were embrot^ 
dered the victonr of the gods OTCr the giants, and the most remarkable 
achievements of their heroes. 
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appointed also the Metoecia, or feast of Migration,*aiid find 
It to the sixteenth of Jvty, and so it stiU continues. > Giving 
up the lungly power, as he hdd promised, he seuled the com- 
monwealth under the auspices of the gods ; for he consulted 
the Oracle at Delphi concerning his new government, and re- 
ceived this answer>— 

From royal stems thy Konoiir, ThesettS^ spriagi $ 

By Jqve beloved, the lirt siip^me of kings. 

See rising towns, see wide-extended sUtes, 

On thee dependent, ssk th^ future fa^es ! 

Hence, hence with fear ! Thy favoured bark shaU ride 

Safe o'er the surges of the loamy tide If 

- With diis agrees the SibyFs p^rophecv, which> we are told, 
she delivered long after, .cpncemiog Atnefis >-* . 

The bladder may be ilipp'd, bat never.drownM. 

Desiring yet farther to enlarge the citv, he invited all 
strangers to equal privileges in it ; and me words still ia 
usQ, **• Come hid>er, all ye 'people," are said to be the be^nning 
of a proclamation, which Theseus ordered to be made when 
he composed a commonwealth, as it were, of ^U nations. 
Tet he. left it not in the confusion and disorder likely to en^iie 
from the confluence and strange mixture of people, but dis- 
tinguished ^them into noblemen, husbandmen, and mechanics. 
The nobility were to have the care of religion, to "^supply the 
city with magistrates, to . explain the laws^ and to Interpret 
whatever related to the worship of the gods. As to the rest, 
he balanced the citizens against each odier as nearly as possi- 
ble ; the.ndbles elcelling in dignity, the husbandmen in use- 
fulness, and the artificers in numbei;. It appears from Aris- 
tode, that Theseus #as the first who inclined to a democracy, 
and gave up the regal power; and Homer also seems to be«r 
witness to the same in his catalogue of ^hips, where he gives 
the name, of People to the Athenians only. To his money he 
gave the impression of an ox, either on account of die Maratho- 
nian bull, or because of Minos' general Taurus, or because 
he would encourage the citizens in agricultu^^. Hence came^ 
the expression of a thing being worth ten or a hundred oxen. 

* In meihofy of their quitting the horouffhi^ and aniting in one city. 

Oh this occasion, he likewise institute^ or at least restored, the famous 
Isthmian games, in honour of Neptune. All* these were chiefly desi|nied t^ 
draw a concourse of strangers ; and, as a farther encourupeAient for them to 
csnie and settle in Athens, he gave tfaeht the privileges of natives. 

t In the original it is, «« Safe like a hUdder," ko. When SyUa had taken 
Athen% and exercised all manner of cruelties there, some Athenians went to 
Delphi, to inquire of the oracle, whether the Uuit hour of their city was come f 
and the prieste^ according to Pausanias, made answer, t* nr <r0f m^of 

rr«. That which behna% to the Uodder now has an end ; plainly referring to 
old prophecy here a^fiyered. 
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Having als6 made a secure acquisition of . the country about 
Megara to the tenritonr of Athens, he set up the famed pillar 
in the Isthmus,* and mcribed it with two verses to distinguish 
the boundaries. That on the east side ran thus,""-^ 

This is not Peloponnesus, but lonisi ; '' 

and that onihe west was. 

This is Peloponnesus, not Ionia. i^ (^ 

He likewise inaftitutlsd games, in imitation of Hef cules ; being 
ambitious, that as^the Greeks, in pursuance of that hero'4 ap* 
'pointment, 'celebrated Uie Olympic games in honour of Jupi- 
ter, so they should celebrate the Istlimian in honour of Nep- 
tune ; for the Yites performed there before^ in memory of Mc- 
licertes,'were observed in the nighty, and had more, the air of 
. mysteries, than of a public spectacle and assembly. But some 
6ay the Isthmian games were dedicated to Sciron, llieseus in- 
clming to expiatehis untimely , fate, by reason of their being so 
nearly related ; for Sciron was the son^of Canethus and Henio- 
che, the daughter of Pittheus, CMiers wi:llhave it, that Sinnis 
was their son, and that to him, and ^not to Sciron, the games 
were dedicated. .He .made an agreement too with the; Corin- 
thians, that they should give the place of honour to the Athe- 
nians who came to the Isthmian games, as far as the ground 
could be covered with the sail df the public ship that brought 
them, when stretched to its full extent. This particular we 
learn from Hellanicus, and Andron of Halicamassus. 

Philochorus ar^d some others' relate, that he sailed, in com- 
^ pany with Hercules, into the Euxine se^, to carry on war with 
the Amazons,! and that lie received Antiope:^ as the reward 
of his Valour; but the greater number, among whom are 
Pherecvdes, Hellanicus, and Herodotus, tell us, diat Theseus 
made tnat voyage, with his own fleet only, sometime after Her- 
cules, and took that Amazon captive, which is indeed the more 
probable aiccount ; for ire do not read that any other of his 
fellow-warriot's made' any A'mazon prisoner. But Bion says, 
he took ^d carried her off by a stratagem. The Amazons, 
being naturally layers df men, were so far from avoiding The- 

* This pillar was erected by the common consent of the lonians and Pelopon- 
nenans to put an end to the disputes about their boundaries; and it continued 
to the reign of CodruS) during* which it was demolished by the HeractidaCy who 
bad made themselves masters of the territory of Hegpara, which thereby passed 
from the ibnians xp the Dorians. — Strabo, lib. ix. . 

f Nothing can be more fabulous than the whole history of the Amazons. 
Strabo observes^ that the mo^t credible of Alexander's historians have not so 
much as mentioned them : and, indeed^ if they were a Scythian nation, how 
> came they all to have Greek names f 

*' Justin says Hercules gare lOppolyte to Theieu9» a^d kept Antbpc for 
himseljr. 
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seus, when he touched upon their 'coasts, that th^y sent him 
imsents. Theseus invited An^iope, who brought theffi, into 
his ship, and as soon as she was aboard, set sail.' But the ac- 
count of one Menecrajtes^ iwho published a' history, of Nice, 
in Bithynia, is,, that Theseus, having Antiope aboard his ves- 
sel remained in those parts some time; and that he was at* 
tended in thaf expedition by three yoiUng men of Athens, who 
were brothers, £u|ieos, Thoas, and Soloon. T\ke last of diese, 
unknown ib the rest, fell in love' with Antiope, and communis 
cated.his pa^siop tp one of his companions, who applied to 
Andope about the affair. She firmly rejected his pretensions, 
but treated him with civility^ andprudendy concealed the mat- 
ter from Theseus. But Soloon, m despair, hailing leaped into 
a river and drowned himself, Theseus then sensible of the 
cause, and the young i|ian's passion, lamented his hte, and, in 
his, sorrow, ^recollected an oracle which he' had formerly re* 
ceived at Delphi. The priestess had ordered^ that when, in 
some foreign couotiry, he. should laj[>.our under the greatest af- 
fliction, he should build a city there,.and leave some of hb fol- 
lowers to' govern it. Hence h^ called the city which he built 
Pythopolis, after the Pythian god, and die neighbouring river 
Soldon, in honour of the ^oung man. He left the two sur* 
vivmg brothers to goVem it, and give it laws ; and alcmg with 
them Hemms, vrho was pf one of the best families in Athens* 
From him the inhabitants pf Pythopolis call a certain place in 
their city Hermus^s house, (jyi?rmoi2 oi>iia,) and by misplacing 
an accent, transfer the honour frotn the hero tp theigod Mer- 
cury. ' . , , 

Hence the war with the Amazons took its rise. Ao4, it 
appears to have been no slight or womanish enterprise ; fpr 
they could not have encamped in the town^ or joined batde, on 
the ground about the Pynx* and the Museutn,t or fallen in so 
intrepid a manner upon the city of Athens, unless diey had 
first reduced the coo^i^ about it*. . It is difficult, iiu^eed, to 
believe (though Helladkuis has, related it) that they crossed 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus upon the ice ; but that they encamped 
almost in the heart of die city is confirmed by the names of 
places, and by the tombs of those that fell* 

There was a long pause ^nd delay before either army would 
begin the attack. At laflt, Theseus, by the direction of some 
oracle, offered a sacrifice to Fear,^: and after that immediately 

* The Fynx wa« a plape (near the citadel) 'where the t>eople of Athens 
used to assemble* and where the orators spoke to them about public affairs. 

' t The Museum wss upon a little hill over against the citadel, and probably 
so called from a temple of the Muses there. 

# The heathens conndered not only the passions, but even distempers, 
stocms, and tempetU, as diYimties, and worshipped them> that they might do 
them no harm. 
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efigftgtfd. The battle was fought in the motith Boiidroinion 
(September^, the day»ii D^hic^ the Athenians atill celebrate 
die feast caUed Bofc'dromia. Clidemus, who is willing to be 
very pilrtitutar^ writes, diat the teft wing of the Amazons 
moved towards what is now called the Amazpnium ; and that 
the right extended as far' as dte Pynx, near Chrysa ; that the 
Athefiians first engaged with the left w}ng of the Amazons, 
falUngiipofi them from the Maseutn; and that the tombs of 
kAobc that fell in the battle are in the street whieh leads to th^ 
gate tailed PirsSca, which is by the n^onument erected in ho- 
nour of Chalcodoh, where the Athenians were routed by the 
Amazons^ and fiedas far as the temple of die Furies ;> but 
that the left wing of the Athenians, wnich charged from the 
Palladium, Ardettus, and Lyceum, drove the right wing of 
the enemy to their camp, and slew many of them;, that aft^r 
four months, a peace was concluded by means of Hippolyte ; 
for s6 this author calls the Amazon tnat attended with The-" 
8eus,not Antiope. But soine sa^this heroine fell fighting by* 
Theseus' side, being pierced with a dart by Molpadia, and 
that a pillar, by the temple of the Olympian £»rth,* was set 
up over her grave. Nor is it, to be wondered, that, in. the ac» 
count of things so ^ery ancient, history should be dius uncer- 
tain, since they tell us that some A|nazons, Wounded' by An- 
tiope, were pnva^tely sent to Chakis to be cured, ahd that some* 
were buried diere, at a plaice noM^ called Amazon! um. But 
that the war was ended by a league, we may assuredly gather 
from a place called Horcomosium, near the tem|)le of The- 
aeus, where it was sworn to, as well as from an ancient sa- 
criiice^ which is* oSsred' to the Amazons the day before the 
feast of 'Hieseus. The peoMe of iMegara, too; show a place, 
in the figure of a lozenge, where some Amazons were buried^ 
si3 you go from the market-place to die place called Rhus. 
' Others also are said to have died by Ghaeronea^ and to have 
been buried by the rivulet, which, it seems, was formerly called 
Tfaermodon, but now Heemon ; of which I have given a furdier 
liccount in' the \\k of Demosthenes. It appears, likewise, that 
tile Amazons traversed Thessaly,nQt wimout opposition r for 
their sepulchres are shown to this day, between Scotu^sca 
and Cynoscephaie, ; , 

This is all that is memorable in dQb story of die Amazons ; 
for as to what the author of the Theseid relates, of the Ama- 

* By tiiit is meant the niobn, bo esHed (ss Hatarch mpponn, In his Tre»- 
Use on the Cesaatioii of Oracles), bectuse, like Uie Genii or Demons riie is 
neither so perfect as the gods, nor so imperfect rs hunmn kind. Hat as some 
of the philoflopheis, we mean the Pythagoreans, had astronomy enough after- 
wards to conclude that the son is the centre of this system, we presume it 
linght occur to thinking men in the more *early ages^ that the moon was an 
opaque, and, therefor^ probahly a t^neae body. 
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ZOOS rising to ttlke Tengeuice for Amiiope, vhen Theseus 
quitted her^ ai^l married Phaedra, atid of iheir being sbiin by 
Hercules, it has plainly the air-^of fable. Indeed he married 
Ph«edra after die, death of Antiope, having by the Amazon a 
son namied Hippjolytud,* or, according to Pindar, Demophooli. 
As to die calamities which befel Phaedra and Hippo^ytus, since 
the historians dp not. differ from what the writer^ of tragedy 
have said of them, we may lock upon them as matters of fact* 
Some other marriages of Theseus ar^ spoken of, but have 
not been represei^ed on the stage, which had neither an ho- 
nourable beginnittg,'nor a happy conclusicm. '. He is said also 
to have forcibly .carried off Anaxo of Trsrzene, and having - 
akdn Sinnia wid Cercypn, to have committed rapes upon their 
daughters; to have married Periboea, the mc^ther of Aj^, 
too, and Pherobsa, and lope the daughter of Iphides. Be* 
sides, they charge him with being enamoured of i&gle, the 
daughter of Panopens (as" above related),'and, for her, ksving 
Attadne, eoobnuj to die rules bodi of justice and honour ; 
but,, above all, widi the rape of Helen, which iikvolved Attica 
.in war^and. ended in his banishment ^nd death ;. of ^hich we 
dhall speak more at' large by and bye. * - 
, Though there were many expeditions undertaken by the 
beroes of those times, Herodotus thinks that Theseus was not 
concerned in any of them, except in assisting' die Laptthie 
against the Centaurs. Others write, diat' he attended Jason 
to Cokhos, and Afeleager in killing die boar ; and that hence 
came the proverb, — ^^' Nothing without Theseus.'^ It is al- 
lowed, however, that Theseus, ^without aiiy assistance, did 
luinself perform many gre^ exploits ; and that the extraordi« 
nary instances of his valour gave occasion to the saying,-^— 
^Thia man is anodier Hercules." Theseus was likeivise as- 
sisting to Adrasttts, in recovering the bodies of those that fell 
hfiSoTC Thebes ; not \>y defeating the Thebans in battle, as 
Euripides has it in his tra^e4y, but by persuading them to a 
truce; for so most writers agree; and Philo^horus is of 

* Tlieseiit had a aos, by the AmaxoaiuiqpeeBt named HippQijrtM: baviag 
soon after nuoiied Phxdn, the ntter of Deucalion, the son and suce^asqr of 
ICnoa, by whom he had two Bona f he aent^HippolytuB to be brou^^ht up 1^ 
his own mother JEthra» queen of^ Tusaene : b^I be coining afterwsrds to. he 
ytesetit at ssnie AthMaa games, Phxd^ fetf in love with him ; and having 
solicited, him in yain-to a con^pliMice, in a fit of Ksentment, accused him to 
Theseus of having made an attempt upon h^r chastity. The fable says, tbat 
Theseus prayed to Neptune'^to puiush him by some violent death. And all 
solemn execrations according to the notions of the heathens, certainly taking 
effect, as l^polftHs was riding idong the sen-sbore, Neptune sent two sea- 
calves, who frightened the horses, overturned die chariot, and tore him to 
picoea.. The poets ^dd, that the lustful queen hanged herself i<v grief; bat 
asfor HippdyHis, Diana being taken with his chastity, and pitying the sadiate 
it had brougtai upoo him, prevailed upon JKimhpiss to lestsve him to life, to 
be s compsnion of her divenions. 
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opinion, that this ]ras the first truce ever known for burying 
the dead. . But Herculea was, indeed, .the first who .gave up 
their dead to the enemy, .as we have ^own in his life. The ' 
„buryiiig<*place of the coilimon soldiers- is to be seen at £leu« 
Aers, and of the ofiicers at Eletisis ; in which particular The« 
sens Ratified Adrastus., ifischylus, in whose tragedy of the 
Eleusmians ' Theseus is introduced, relating the naatter as 
above, contradicts, what Euripides has delivered in his Sup- 
ptiapts. ... .' 

The fnendship betw;een Theseus^ find Pirifhous is tsaid 
to have commenced on this occasion. Theseus being much 
celebrated for I\is strength and v€dour, Pirithous was desirous 
to prove it, smd therefore drove awiaiy his oxeii froni Marathon; 
When he heard that Xheseus pursued him in arms, he did n6t 
fly, but turned back to meet him. But, as soon as they beheld 
one ai^other, each was so stmck with atkniration of the other^s 
person and courage, that they laid aside. all thoughts of fight- 
ing ; and Pirithous first giving Theseus his hand, bade htm be 
judge in this cause himself, and hb would willingly abide by 
his sentence. * Theseus, in his turn, left the cause to him, and. 
desired him to be his friend and iFellow-warrior. Then diey 
confirmed .their friendship with ah oath. Pirithous afterwards 
marrying Dei'damia,"*^ entreated Theseu^s to visit his country, 
and to become acquainted ,with the Lapiths.f He had also 
invited the Centaurs to the entertsdninent. These, in their 
cups, behaving witk insolence and indecency, and not even re- 
fraining from the women, the Lapithae rose up in their de- 
fence, killed some of the , Centaurs upon the spot, and soon 
after beating them in a set battle, drove them out of the 
country with the assistance of Theseus. Herodotus relates 
the matter differently. He says, that hostilities being already 
begun, Theseus came in aid to the Lapjthse, and then Ibad th<$ 
first sight of Herculqs, hkving made it his business to find him 
out at Tr^chin, where he reposed himself after sdl his wan- 
derings and labours ; and that this interview passed in marks 
of great respect, civility, and mutual compliments. But we 
are ratiier^to follow those histcHrian^, who write diat they had 
verjr frequent interviews f and that, by means of Theseus, 
Hercules was initiated' into the mysteries of Ceres, having 
£r8t obtained lustration, a^ he desired, on accaunt of sevend 
involuntary pollutions*. * , 

Theseus w*as now fifty years old, according to Hellanicus, 

* AU other writers call her' Hij^podamia, except Propertiua^ who calls her 
Ischotnacbe. She was the daughter of Adrastus. , ^ 

t Homer calls the Lapiths heroes. The CentaOrs are feigned to have been* 
half-men half-horses, either from their brutality* or because (if not the inren' 
tors cT borsemanihip, yet) they geneAdfy appeared on hoiseback. 
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when he was concerned in the rape of Helen,* who had not 
yet arrived at years of maturity. Some writers, thinking this 
one of the heaviest charges against him, eQdeavour to correct 
it, by saying that it was not Theseus tl^t carried off Helen, 
but Idas and Lynceus, who committecf her to his care, and 
that therefore he refused tp give her up, when demanded by 
Castor and PoUux ; or rather^ that' she was delivered to him 
by Tyndarus himsdf, to keep her from Enarsphorus^i the son 
of Hippocbon, who endeavoured to possess himself hy vio^ 
lence oi Helen, that was yet but a child. But ^hat authors 
generally agr6e in, as most probable, is as follows :-— Tne two 
friends went together to Sparta, and having s^eh the girl danc- 
ing in the temple of .Diana Orthia, carried her off, and fled. 
The piirsuers that were sent after ^em following no farther 
than Tegea, they thought themselves secure; and having tra- 
versed PelQponne.sus, they entered into an agreement, that he 
who should gain Helen "by lot, should have her to wife, but 
be obliged to assist in procuring a wife for the other. In con- 
sequence of these terms, the lots b^g cast, she fell to The- 
8eu||h¥ho received the virgin, and conveyed her, as she, was 
not yet marriageable, to Aphidnae, If ere he placed his mo- 
ther with her, and committed them to the care of his fi^end 
Aphidnus, charging him to keep them in' the utmost secrecy 
and safety $ whilst, to pay his debt of service to ^ Pinthious, 
himself travelled with him into Epirtis, with a view to the 
daughter of Aidoneus, king of the Molossians. This prince 
named his wife Proserpine,f his daughter Cor€, and. his dog 
Cerberus 1 with this- dog he ^ commanded * all his daughter's 
suitors to fight, prbmising her to him that should overcome 
him. But understanding that Pirithous came npt with 'an in- 
tention to court his daughter, but to early her off by force, he 
seized both him and his friepd, destroyed Pirithous immedi- 
ately, by means of his dbg, and. shut' up Theseus in cio,se 
prison. 

Mean time Menestheus, the son of Peteus, grandson of 
Omeus, and great-grandson of £rechtheus, is said tp be the 
first of mankiAd that undertook to be a demagogue, and:, by 
his eloquence, to ingratiate himself with the people.. He en- 
deavoured al^o to exasperate and inspire the nobility with se- 

'" . • 

* This princess was the reputed daughter of Jupiter, by Lcda the wife of 
Tyndanu^ king of GSbaKa, in Peloponneaus ; and though then but nine years 
eU, was reckoned the greatest beautj in the world., 

t Proserpine and Cor£ was the same person, daughter to A'idoneui, whose 
WiK was named Ceres. Plutarch himself tells us so in his Morals, where he 
adds, that b^ Proserpine ismeant the Moon, whom Pluto, or the God of Dark- 
ness, someUmes carries off. ' Indeed, Cori signifies nothing more than y^tmg- 
'woman or daughter/ and the:^ Q^^gbt say a 4laughter of Epirus, as We say a 
Ani^^tfr ^ Fnmcei or 0/ Spain. 
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dition, who hud -but ill borne unih Theseus for aomo time^ 
reflecting that he had deprived every person of family of his 
government and command, ufkd shut them up together in one 
city;, where he used t)iem aa his subjec.ts and slaves« AmOng 
the commofi people he sowed distufbanoes, by telling them^ 
that diough they pleased themselves widi the dream of liberty^ 
in fact, they were robbed of their country and religion ; and; 
instead of many good and tiativc. kings, were lorded over hy 
one man, whpy was a newMxim^ and a stranger. Whilst he 
was. thus busilv* employed, the war declared by the Tjrnda* 
ridsB ^&tly hdped forward the sedition. ' Some say pbunly, 
they were invited ,by Menestheus to invade the country. At 
first, they poxxieeded not in a hostile manher, otily demandin^g 
their sist^rV but the Athenians answering, that they neither 
had heramoDg.them,, nor knew where she was left> they began 
their warKke operations. Academus, however, finding it out 
by sonM^ meams of other,^ told them she was concealed at 
Aphidn«. Hence, not only the'Tyndari'dsB treated him ho* 
nourably in his lifetime^ but die Lacedflemonians, nfho, in 
after-times,. often made inroads into Attica, aiid laid wafteall 
thexountry besides,- spared the Academy for his sake/ out 
Dicaeltrchus says, that £ehedemu8 and M arathus,. two Arca- 
dians, being aUies to. the Tyndaiidse in that war, the place 
which now goes by the name of the Academy, wa» first called 
Echedemy, from one of thein; and that frona the other the 
district of Marathon had. its name, because he freely offered ^ 
himself, in pursuance pf some oracle, to be sacrificed at the 
head of the army. To Aphidme then they came, where they 
beat the enemy in a set battle, and then took the cinr, and 
razed it to the ground, ^here, they tell us, Alycua, the son 
of Slciron^ was slain, fighting for Castor and Pollux ; and'th|it 
a certain place, within the territories' of Megara, is called 
Alycus, from his being buried there ; aUd Hereas writes, diat 
Alycus received his £ath from Theseus' own hand. These 
verses also arb.fdleged as a proof in point >-« 

* For bright-hair'd Helen he was sliun 
3y Theieu^ on Aphidnie's pkln. 

But it is' not probable that AphiidnsB would have been taken^ 
and his mother'ihade prisoner, had Theseus been present. 

AphidiMB, however, was taiken, and Athens in dagger. 
Menestheus took this opportunity tp persuade the people to 
admit the Tyndaridaa into die city, and to treat them hospita- 
bly, since they only levied war against Theseus, who began 
with violence first, but that tbejr were benefactors and de- 
Uverers to the rest of the Athenians; Their behaviour also, 
confirmed what was siMd; for, though conquercM^, they desh^ 
nothing but to be adioitt^ to the mysteries^ to which they had 
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BO leas eUdm than Hercules^* since they were equally allied 
to the city. This request was easily granted them, and they 
were adopted by Apbidnus, as Hercules ws^s by Pyltas. They 
had also div^be honours paid them, with the titje of Anake9, 
which was given them ^ either on account of. the truce l^anocpfi) 
which they made, or because of their great care that no one 
should be injured, though there were so many trodps in the 
city; for the phrase anaiSs eahrin signifies to keep or take 
care of any thing; and for this reason, perhaps, .kings are 
called Anaiktes. Some again say, they were called Anakes, 
because of the appearance of ^eir stars; for the Athenians 
i^sed the wocd aneiiis and anekathen^ instead of ana and anothen^ 
that is, above or on hig'h. 

We w tM that iEthra, the mother of Theseus,' who was 
now a prisoner, was. carried toLacedsmion, and from thence, 
with Helen-, to Troy; and that Homer confirms it, when 
speaking of those that Wiuted 'upon Helen, he mentions*—- 



The beauteous Clymene, 



And JEthra Dorn of Pitthens. 

Others reject this verse as'none of Homer's,, as they do also 
the story of M^nychus, who is said to have been the fruit of 
a secret commerce between De?nopho6n and Loadice, and 
brought up I^ i£thra at Troy. But.Ister, in the thirteenth 
bopk of his histoiy. of Attica^ gives an account of j£thra dif- 
ferent frpm all. the rest. He >iras informed, it seems, that after 
the battle in which Alexander or Paris was routed by Achilles 
and Patrocius, ik Thessaly, near the river Sperchius, Hecior 
took and plundered the oity of Troezene, and carried off iEthra, 
who had been left there. But this is highly improbable. 

It happened that Hercules, in pas^sing through the country 
of the Molossians^ was entertained by Aidoneus the king, 
who accidentally made jpsention of the bold attempts of The- 
seus and Pirithous, and of the manner ^n which he- had pun- 
ished them, when discovered* Hercules was much disturbed 
to hear of the inglorious death pf the one, and the danger of 
the other. As to Pirithous, he thought it in vain to expostu- 
late about him ; but he begged to have Theseus released, and 
Aidoneus ^nted it. Theseus, thus set at liberty, returned, 
to Athens, where his party was not yet entirely suppressed ; 
and whatever temples and groves the cir^ had assigned him, 
he consecrated them ^11, but four, to Hercules, and called 
them (as Philochorua relates), instead of Thesea, Heraclea. 

• Pot CaitAr Mid Pollux, like him, were sons of Jupiter, firom whom the 
AtfaeniMia too"pretfnd^d to derive their oripo. It was necessary, however, 
that they should be naturalised before they were adnitted to the mysteries, 
and* sceiordiiigly^ they were naturalised by adoption. 

VOL. J. X- 
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But desiring to preside in the commonwealth, and direct it as 
before, he found hkneelf encompassed with faction and sedi- 
tion ; for those that were his enemies before his departure, 
bad now added to their hatred a contempt of his audiority ; 
and he beheld the people so generally corruptedv that they 
wanted to be flattered into their duty, instead of silently exe- 
cuting his commands. When he attempted to ^reduce them 
by force, he was 'overpowered by the prevalence of facti6n ; 
and, in the end, finding his affairs desperate, be privately sent 
bis children into Eubcea, to Eleph^nor, the &on of Chalcodon ; 
and hinlself, having uttered* solemn execrations ^ against the 
Athenians at Gargettu^, w^here there is still a place thence 
called Araterion, sailed to Scyros.* He imagined that there 
1)e should find hospitable treatment, as he hada paternal estate 
in that island. ^ Lycomedes was then Icing of the Scyriahs. 
To him thereof e, he applied, and desired to be ^ut in posses- 
sion of the lands, as intending to settle there. . Some say he 
asked assistance of him against the Athenians. But Lyco- 
medes, either jealou& of th^ glory of Theseus, or willing to 
oblige Mcnestheus^ hirvhig led him to the highest cliffs of the 
country, on pretence oT showing him from- thence his lands, 
threw him down headlong from the rocks, and killed hini. 
Others, say he fell of' himself, missing his -step, when he tpok 
a walk, according to his custom, after supper. At that time 
his xteath was disregarded, and Menestheus* quietly possessed 
the kingdom of Athens, while the sons of Theseus attended 
Elephenor, as private persorfs, to" the Trojan war. But Me- 
nestheus dying in the same expedition, they- ceturned and re- 
covered the kingdom. In succeeding a*g;es, the Athenians 
honoured Theseus as a denir*gbd, induced to it as well by 
other reasons, as because, when they were fightitigtheMedes 
at Marathon, a considerable part of the army thought they 
saw the apparition of Theseus, completeljr armed, and bearing 
down before them upon the barbarians. 

After the Median war, when Phaedon was archon,f the 
Athenians, consulting the Oracle of Apollo, were ordered by 

« 
* The unprtteful Athen^ns were, In process of time, made so sensible of 
the effe^cts of bis curses tbat, to appease his gbost, tbey appointed solemn sa- 
crifices, and divine honours, to" be ptad to him. 

^ f Codrus, the seVenteenth king of Atheni^ contemporary with Saul, de- 
voted himself to death for t*he sake of his couotiy, in the year before Christ 
1068; having learned that the Oracle had promised it* enemies, the Dorians 
and the Heraclidae, victory, if they did not kill the king of the Athenians. 
His subjects, on this account, conceived such veneration for him, that they 
esteemed none jvorthy to bear the royal title after him, and, therefore* com- 
mitted rthe management of the state to elective magistrates, to whom they 
gave the title of archons, and chose Medon, the eldest son of Codrus, to this 
new dignity. Thni ended the legal succession, and title of king of Athena, 
after it h«d contintted, witliout any interfuptioD* 4^ yenu, from Cecropt to 
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Ae priestess to tak^ up the bones of Theseus, and lay them in 
an honaurabie phce at Atj^ens, where they were to be kept 
with the greatest care. Biit it was difficult to take them up, 
or even to find out the grave, on account of the savage and 
inhospitable disposition of the barbarians who dwelt in Scy- 
roe. NeverthelesSf^Cimon having. taken the island (as is re- 
lated in his life), and being very desirous to find out the place 
where Theseus was buried, by chancy saw an eagle on a cer- 
tain eminence, breaking the ground' (as they tell us), and 
scratching it up with her talons. This he considered as a 
divine direction, and cligging there, found the coffin of a- 
man of extraordipary size, with a lance of br^ss, an'd a sword 
lying by it. When these remains .were brought to Athens, in 
Cimon's galley, the Athenians received,, them ]^ith splendid 
processions ^d sacrifices,'' and weVe as much transported as if 
Theseus Jiimself had retiuued to the city. He lies interred in 
the middle of the towD,neai; th^G3nainasium ; and his oratory 
is a placevof refuge for sei^'an|s and all per^ns of m^an con- 
dition, who fly from men in power, as Theseus, while he lived, 
was a humane and benevolent patron^ who graciously received 
the petitions of the poor. The chief sacrifice.is offered to him 
on the 8th of October, the day. on which; he returned .with the 
young men from- Crete. .They sacrifice to him likewise on 
each 8th day of the other months, either because Jie firs^ ar- 
rived from Trcezene on the .8th of July, as Diodorus the geo- 
grapher relates^ or els9 thinking this number, ^bove all others, 
to be most proper, to him, because he was said to be the Son 
of Neptune ; the solemn feasts of ^^eptune being observed oh 
the 8tJi day of every month. For the number eight, as the 
first cube of an even number, and the double of the first square^ 
properly represents the firmness and immoveable power of this 
god, who thence has the names of Asphalius smd Gaieochus* 

Codrus. The arcbon acted witb sovereign authority, but was sccountiible to 
the people wh^enever it was' required. There were thirteen perpetual archons 
in the space of 325 years. After the d^ath of ^Tcmaeon, who was the last of 
them, this charge was continued to the person elected for ten years only ; but 
always in the same family, till the death of Eryzias, or,' according to others, of 
Thesias^ the seyenth and last decennial archon. For the family of Codrus, or 
of the Medoo^x, ending in him, the Athenians created annual archons, and, 
instead off one, they appointed nine every year* See a fiurther account of the 
srchms in the Notes on the Life of 90lon. 
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From whom, a^d for i^hat cause the city of Rome obtained 
that name, whose glory has diffused itself over the worlds his* 
torians are not agreed.* Some say the Pelasgi, after they had 
overrun great part of the gflobe, and conquered many nations, 
settled there, and gave their city .the name of .Ro[me,t on ac- 
coimt of their strength in war/ Others* tell us, that when Troy 
was takeft, some of the Trojans having escaped and gained 
their ships,' put to sea, aixd being driven >y. the winds upon the 
coast of Tuscany, came to an anchor in die river Tiber ; that 
here, their wives being much fatigued, and no longer able to 
bear the hardships of the 9ea,"one of them, superior to die rest 
in birth and prudenc6, named Roma, proposed diat th^ should 
bum the fleet ; that this being effected, the men at first were 
much exasperated, but afterwards, through necessity, fixed 
their seat on the Palatine hill, and in a short time things suc» 
ceeded beyond their e;^pectation ;-for the country was good,^ 
and the people hospitable; that diereScMre, besides other, 
honours paid to Roma, diey called dieir pity, as she was the 
cause of its being built, after her name. Hence, too, we 
are informed, die custom arose forthe women to. salute dieir 
relations and husbands with a kiss, because those .women, when 
they had burnt the ships, used such kind of CAdearments to ap« 
pease the resentment of their husbands. 

Among the various accounts of Historians, it is said, that 
Roma was the daughter of italus and Leucaria ; or else the 
daughter of Telephus' the.son of Hercules, and married to 

* Suc& is (he uncertainty of the on fin of imperial Rome, and indeed of moat 
dtiea and nations that are of any considerable antiquity. That of Rome might 
be the more uncertaih, because its first inhabitants, being a collection of mean 

Iienon^ fu^^itives, and outlaws, from other nations, could not be supposed to 
eave histories behind them. Livy, ho.wever^ and most of the Latin historians, 
Sjrree that Rome was' built hf Romulus, and both the city and people named 
after him : while the vanilv or-the Greek writers wants to ascribe almost eveiy 
thing,'and Rome among the rest, to a Grecian orin^nal. 
f Pm/uh, Jltne, signifies Mtrength, 

\ Whatever desirable things nature has scattered frugally in other countries^ 
were formerly found in Itafy, as in their original seminary. But there has 
been so little encouragement given to the ciutiTatioa of the soil in the time 
of the pontiffs^ thftt it is now comparatiyely buren. 
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iEneas ; or that the was the daughter of Ascanius,* the soh of 
iEneas, and gave name fo the city ; or .that Romanus, the son 
of Ulysses and Circe, built it; or Romutf^ the son of i£ma- 
thion, whpm Diemedes sent from Troy : or else Romus, king 
of the Latins, after he had expelled the Tilscans, who passed 
originalty from THessaly ivto Lydia,. and from Lydia into 
Italy. Eiren they who, willithe greatest probability, declare 
that the city had its fiame from Romulus, do not agree about 
his extraction ; for some say he was son of £neas and Dexi<» 
thea, the daughter of Phoxttus, and was b^oujght an infant into 
Italy with his brotUer Remus ; that all the o%er vessels were 
lost by the! violence of the flood, except diat in which the chil- 
dren were, which, driving gently ashore where the bank was 
level, they were sav^d, beyond expectation, and the place from 
them was called Rome. Some will have it, that Roma, daughter 
of that Trojan woman who was married to Latinus, the son of 
Telemachus, was mother to Romulus^ . Othera say, that jEme* 
lia, the daughter of iEneas and Lavinia,had him by Mars ; and 
others i^gain give an account of his birth, which is entirely fabu- 
lous. There appeared, it seeiiis, to Tarchetius, king of the Al- 
bans, who was the mo$t wicked and most cruel of mep,<a su- 
pernatural vision in his own house', the figure of Priapus rising 
oat of tjhe chimney -hearth, and staying there many days. The 
goddess Tethys had sm oracle in Ti}scatiy,t which being con* 
suited, gave this answer to Tarchetius, — ^That it was necessary 
some virgin should accept of the embraces of the phantom, the 
fruit whereof would be a son, eminent fbr valour, good for- 
tune, and strength Of body. Hereupon Tarchetius acquainted 
one of his daughters with the prediction, and oixlered her to 
entertain the apparition ;. but shc^ declining it, sent h^r maid* 
When Tarchetius came to know it, he was highly offended, and 
confined them both, intending to put them to death. But Vesta 
appeared to him in a dream, and' forbade him to kill them ; but 
ordered that the young women shotdd weave a certain web in 
their fetters, and when that was done, be given in marriage. 
T'hey weaved therefore in the day-time ; but others, by Tarche- 
tius* order, unravelled it in the night. The woman having 
twins by this commerc^, Tarchetms delivered them to on^ Te- 
ratius, with orders to destroy them ; but instead of that, he 
exposed them by a riyer ^ide, where a she-wotfcame and 
gave th^m. suck, and various sorts of birds brought food and fed 
the infants, till at last a herdsman, who beheld diese wondeirful 
things, ventured to approach and uke up the children. Thus 

* *Oi /" Kratrm ru Amn [diQ^np* sc.] xryu^i vwffjM dv^tfi *n myv,^ The fonner 
English truislsdon, and the French in this place, are' erroneous. ' 

f There was no oncle of Tethys, but of Themis there #as. Themis was the 
aune vith Cannenta, the mother of Evander, which lust ttame she had, because 
die dcfivered her oracles m eormm, in renes. 
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secured from danger, they grew up, and then attackcid Tarche* 
tiu8, and overcame him. This is the Recount Promathiqp gives 
in his history of Italy*. 

But the principal parts of that account, which deserve the 
most credit, and hav^ the most vouchers, were first published 
among th6 Greeks by Diocles the Peparethian^ whom Fabius 
Pictofconinionly follows ; and though there are different rela- 
tions of the matter, yet, to despatch it in a few. words, the 
-story is this : — The kings of Alba* descending lineally ifrom 
iEheas, the successioh fell to twi> brothers, Numitor and Amu- 
liutf.' The latter divided the whole inheritance into ,two parts, 
setting the treasures brought' from Troy against the king- 
dom^ and NUmitor made choice of the kingdom. Amu- 
lius then having the treasures, and consequently being more 
f»owerful than Numitor, easily possessed hhnself of the king^ 
dom too ; and fbaring the daughter of Numitor might have 
children, he appointed her priestess of -Vesta, in which ca- 
paci^ she was always to live unmarried, and a virgin. Some 
say her nadie was Ilia, some Khea, and others Sylvia. But 
she was' soon discovered* to be with child, contrary to the 
law of the vestals. Antho, the king's daughter, by much en- 
treaty, prevailed with her father, that she should not be capi- 
tally punished. She was confined however, and excluded from 
society^ lest .she should be delivered wkhout Amulius' know- 
ledge. When her time was completed, she was delivered of 
two sons of uneonnnon size and beauty ; whereupon Amulius, 
still more alarmed, prdered one of his servants to destroy 
them. Some say the name of this servant was Faustulus; 
mhers, that that was the name of a person that took them up. 
Pursuant to his orders, he put the children into a small trough 
or cradle, and went down towards the river, with a design to 
cstst them in ; but seeing it very rqugh, and running wit^ a 
strongs current, ha w^s afraid to approach it. He . therefore 
laid ^«m down nesrr the bank, and departed. The . flood in- 
creasing continually, set the trough afloat, and carried it gently 
down to ar pleasant place, now called Cermanum, but formerly 
(as it:should seem) Germanum, denoting that the brothers ar- 
rived there. 

Near this place was a wild .fig-tree, which they called Ru- 
minalis, either on account of Romulus, as is generally supposed, 
or because the cattle there ruminated, or chewed the rud, dur- 
ing the noon-tide, in the^ shade ; or rather, because of the 

* From iEneas down to Numitor and Amulius, there were thirteen kingi of 
the same race, but we scarce kxioW any thing of them, except their names and 
' the years t>f their respective reigns. AmQUus, the last of them, who surpassed 
luB brotherin couras^e and understanding, drove him from the throne, and, to 
secure it for himself murdered JEg^estus, Numitor's onlj son, and conaecf^ted 
bis daughter Rhea Sylvia to thp worship cf Vesta. 
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suckling of the children there ; for the ancient Latins called the 
breast rumoy and the goddess, who presides over the nursery 
Rumilia;*^ whose rites they celebrated withput wine, and only 
with ligations of milk. The infants, as the story goes, lying 
there, were suckledby a she-wolf, and fed and taken care of by 
a wood-pecker. These animals aro sacred to Mars ; and the 
wood-pecker is held in great' honour and veneration by the 
Latins. Such wonderful events c6ntributed not a little to gain . 
credit to the mother's report, that sHe had the children by 
Mars ; though in .this they tell us, she was herself deceived, 
having suffered violence from Atnulius, who' came to her, and 
lay with her in ardiour. ^ Sottie say, the ambiguity .of * the 
nurse's name gave occasion to the feble ; for th^ Latins call 
not only she-wolves, but prostitutes, h/fias ; and such was Atca 
Larentia, the wife of Faustulus, the foster-father -of the chil- 
dren. To her al^o the Romans offer ^acrifice^ and the4>riest 
of Mars hc^ours her with libations ia.the month *of April, 
when they celebrate her feast Larentialia* 

They Worship also another Larentia, on the*ibllowitig ac- 
count ^-tThe keeper t)f the temple of Hercules having, it seeilis, 
litde else to do, proposed to play a game at 'dice with the god, 
on condition that, if he won, he should have* something valua- 
ble of that deity ; but if he Ibst, he should provide a noble ea- 
tertainment for him, and a beautiful woman to lie with him'. 
Then dfirowing the dice, first for the god, and next for himself, 
it appeared that he had lost. Willing, however, to stand to 
his bargain, and to perK>rm the conditions agreed upon,, he 
prepared a supper, and engaging for the < purpose one La- 
rentia, who was very handsome, but as yet little knowti, he treat- 
ed her in the temple, where he had provided a bed, and, after 
supper, left her for the enjoyment ot the god. It is said, that 
the dei^ had some conversation with her, and ordered her to 
go. early in the morning to the market-place,' salute the first 
man she should meet, and make Kim her friend. The man that 
Aether was one far advanced in years, and in opulent circum- 
stances, Tarrutius by name, who had no children, and never 
had been married. This man took Larentia to his b^d, and 
loved her so well that at his death he lefther heir to his whole 
estate, which was very considerable ; and she afterwards be- 
queathed the greatest part of it Jby will to the people. It is 
said; that at the time when she was in high reputation,, and 
considered as the favourite of a god, she ^uddenljr disappeared 
about the place where the former Lafentia was laid. It is now 
called Velabrum, because, the river often overflowing, they 
passed it at this place, in ferry-boats, to go to |he forum.. 

' The Romtns called thst goddess, not Rumilia, but Romioa. 
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This kind of passage they call velatura* Others derive the 
name from yeium^ a sail, because they who have the exhibiting 
of the public shows, beginuing at Velabrum, overshade all the 
way that leads from the forum t« the Hippodrouie with can- 
vas; for a sail Jn Latin is velum. On these accounts is the 
second Larentia so much honoured among the Romans. 

In the,me9|i time Fi^ustulus Amulius' herdsman^ brought up 
the children entirely undiscovered ; or ratlier, as others with 
^atci* probability'assert, Numitor knew it from the first,* and 
pirivately supplied the necessaries for their maintenance. It is 
also said th^t they were sent to Gabiiy and there instructed in 
letters, land other ^branches of education suitable to their birth ; 
and history informs us^that 'they had the names of Romulus 
and Remus, from the teat of the wild animal which they 
were seen to suck. The' beauty a;nd dignity of their per* 
sons, even in their childhood, promised a generous disposition ; 
and as they grew up, they both discovered great courage and 
bravery, with an inclination to hazardous attempts, and a spirit 
which- nothing could subdue. But Romuhis seemed |nore to 
cultivate the. powers of reason, and to excel in political know- 
ledge ; whilst by his deportment among his neighbours, in the 
employments of pasturage and hunting, ke Convinced them 
that he was bom to command rather than to 6bey. To their 
equals'and inferiors they behaved very courteously ; but they 
despised the king^s bailiiFs and chief herdsmen, as not superior 
to themselves in courage, thbugh they were in authority, dis- 
regarding at once theit threats and their anger. The^ applied 
themcTelves to generous exercises and pursuits, looking upon 
idleness and inactivity as illiberal things, but on hunting, run- 
ning,, banishing or apprehending robbers, and delivering such 
as were oppressed by viblence, as 'the employments of honour 
and virtue. By these things they gained great renown. 

A dispute arising between the herdsmen of Numitor and 
Amulius, and the former having driven away -some cattle be- 
longing to the latteir, RomUlus and Remus felliipon them, pift < 
them to flight and recovered the greatest part of the booty. 
At this conduct Numitor was highly bflended ; but they little 
regarjded his resentment. The first steps they took on diis oc- 
casion were to col|ect^ and receive into their company, per- 
sons of desperate fortuites, and a great number of slaves ; a 
measure which gave alarming proofs of their bold and sedi* 
tious inclinations. It happened, that when Romulus was em- 
ployed in sacrificing, for to that and divination he was much in- 

^ * Numitor might build upon this the liopes of bis re-ettablishment ; but bit 
knowing the place where the children were brought up, uid supplying them 
vith necessaries, is quite inconsistent with the manner of their discoveiy when 
grown up, which is the most agreeable part of the story. 
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dined, Numitor^s herdsmen met with Remus, as he was walk- 
ing with a small retinue, and fell upon him. After some blows 
exchanged, and wounds given and received, liumitor's people 
prevailed, and took Remus prisoner. He was carried before 
Numitor, and had several things laid to bis charge ; but Nu- 
mitor did not choose to. punish him himself, for fear of his 
brother's resentment* To him, therefore, he applied for jus« 
tice, which he had all the reason in the world to expect, since, 
though brother to the reigning prince, he had been injured by 
his servants, who presumed upon his authority. The people 
of Alba, moreover, expressing their uneasiness, and thinking 
that Numitor suffered great indignities, Amulius, moved with 
their complaints, delivered Remus to him, to be treated as he 
should think proper. When the youth was conducted to his 
house, Numitor was greatly struck with his appearance, as he 
was very remarkable for size and strength ; he observed, too, 
his presence of mind, and the steadiness of his looks, which 
had notlung servile in them, nor were altered with the sense of 
his present danger; and he was informed, that his actions 
and whole behaviour was suitable to what he saw. But, above 
all, some divine influence, as it seems, directing the beginnings 
of the great events that were to follow, Numitor, by his saga- 
city, or by a fortunate conjecture, suspecting the truth, ques- 
tioned him concerning the circumstances of his birth ; speaking 
mildly at the same time, and regarding him with a gracious eye* 
He boldly answered, — *'*' I will hide nothing from you, for you 
behave in a more princely manner than Amulius, since you 
hear and examine before you punish ; but he has delivered us 
up without inquiring into the matter. I have a twin-brother, 
and heretofore we believed ourselves the sons of Faustulus 
and Larentia, servants to the king ; but since we were accused 
before you, and so pursued by slander, as to be in danger of 
our lives, we hear nobler things concerning our birth. Whether 
they are true, the present crisis will show.* Our birth is said 
to have been secret, our support in our infancy miraculous. 
We were exposed to birds and wild beasts, and by them nour- 
ished ; suckled by a she-wolf, and fed by the attentions of a 
wood-pecker, as we lay in a trough by the great river. The 
trough is still preserved, bound about with brass bands, and 
inscribed with letters partly faded ; which -may prove perhaps, 
hereafter, very useful tokens to our parents, when we are de- 
stroyed." Numitor hearing this, and comparing the time with 
the young man's looks, was confirmed in ^e* pleasing hope he 
had conceived, and considered how he might consult hi$ 
daughter about this affair ; for she was still kept in close custodj^ 

* For if tbey vere true» the god who mirAculously protected them ia their 
inftncy, would defircr Bemus from his pren&t dai\gcr. 
VOL. J. 3ff 
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Meanwhile Faustulus, having heard that Remus was taken 
and delivered up to punishment, desired Romulus to assist his 
brother, informing him then clearly of the particulars of his 
birth ; for before he had only given dark hmts about it, and 
signified just so much as might take off the attention of his 
wards from every thing that was mean. He himself took the 
trough, and in all the tumult of concern and fear, carried it to 
Numitor. His disorder raised s6me suspicion in the king^s 
. guards at the gate ; and that disorder increasing while they 
looked earnestly upon him, and perplexed him widi their ques« 
tions, he was discovered to have a trough under his cloak. 
There happened to be among them one of those who had it in 
charge to throw the children into the river, and who was con- 
cerned in the exposing of them. This man seeing the trough, 
and knowing it by its make and inscription, rightly guessed 
the business ; and thinking it an affair not to be neglected, 
immediately acquainted the king with it, and put him upon 
inquiring into it. In these great and pressing dif&culties, 
Faustulus did not preserve entirely his presence of mind, nor 
yet fully discover the matter. He acknowledged that the 
children were saved indeed, but said that they kept cattle at a 
great distance from Alba ; and that he was carrying the trough 
to Ilia, who had often desired to see it, that she might enter- 
tain the better hopes that her children were alive. Whatever 
persons perplexed and actuated with fear or anger use to suf- 
fer, Amulius then suffered; for in his hurry he sent an honest 
man, a friend of Numitor^s, to inquire of him whether he had 
any account that the children were alive. When the man was 
come, and saw Remus almost in the embraces of Numitor, he 
endeavoured to confirm him in the persuasion that the youth 
was really his grandson; begging him, at the same time, im- 
mediately to take the best measures that could be thought of, 
and. offering his best assistance to support their party. The 
occasion admitted of no delay, if they had been inclined to it; 
for Romulus was now at hand, and a good number of the citi- 
zens were gathered about him, either out of hatred or fear of 
Amulius. He b/ought also a considerable force with him, 
divided into companies of a hundred men each, headed by an 
officer who bore a handful of grass and shrubs upon a pole. 
These the Latins csdled Mampuii; and hence it is, that to this 
day soldiers of the same company are called Manipulares. 
Remus then, having gained those widiin, and Romulus jis- 
saulting the palace without, the tyrant knew not how to do, or 
whom he should consult; but amidst his doubts and perplexity 
was taken and slain. These particulars, though mostly related 
by Fabius, and Diodes the Pepscrethian, who seems to have 
been the first that wrote about the founding of Rome, arc yet 
suspected by some as fabulous and groundless. Perhaps, 
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liowevcr, we should not be so incredulous, when we see what 
extraordinary events fortune produces; nor, when we con- 
sider what height of greatness Rome attained to, can we think 
it could ever have been effected without some supernatural 
assistance at first, and an origin more than human. 

Amulius being dead, and the troubles composed, the twd 
brothers were not willing to live in Alba without govern- 
ing there, nor yet to take the government upon them dur- 
ing their grandfather's life. Having, therefore, invested himi 
with it, and paid due honours to their moth^, they deter- 
mined to dwell in a city of their own, and, for that purpose, 
to b\uld one in the place where they had their first nourish- 
ment. This seems, at least, to be uie most plausible reason 
of their quitting Alba; and perhaps, too, it was necessar}^ as 
a great number of slaves and fugitives was collected about 
them, either to see. their affairs entirely ruined, if these should 
disperse, or with them to seek another habitation; for that 
the people of Alba refused to permit the fugitives to mix with 
them, or to receive them as citizens, sufficiently appears front 
die rape of the women, which was not undertaken out of a 
licentious humour, but deliberately, and through necessity, 
from the want of wives, since, after they seized them, they 
treated them very honourably. 

As soon as the foundation of the city was laid, they opened 
a place of refuge for fugitives, which they called the temple of 
the Asybean God.* Here they received all that came, and 
would neither deliver up the slave to his master, the debtor t6 
his creditor, nor the murderer to the magistrate, declaring 
that they were directed by the Oracle of Apollo to preserve 
the asylum from all violation. Thus the city^was soop peopled ;f 
lor it is said, that the houses at first did not exceed a thou- 
sand. But of that hereafter. 

While they were intent upon building, a dispute soon arose 
about the place. Romulus having built a square, which he 
called Rome, would have the city there; but. Remus marked 
out a more secure situation on mount Aventine, which, from 
him, was called Remonium,^ but now has the name of Rigna- 

• It U not certain who thia God of Refuge wa». Dionysius of HalicArnaasai 
tells OB, that, in his time, the place where the asylum had been, was conse- 
crated to Jupiter. Romulus did not at first receive the fugitives and outUws 
within the walla, but allowed them the hill Saturnius, afterwards called Capi- 
tolinus, for their habitation. ' 

f Most of the Trojans, of whom there still remained fifty families in Augus- 
tus* time, chose to foJIow the fortune of Romulus and Remus, as did also the 
]]iliabitama^'P«nantium and Satumia, two small towns. 

t We find no mention either of Remonium or Rignarium, in any other 
writer. An anonymous MS. reads Remoria; and Festus tells us '(Be Ling. 
Latin. lib. ii.) the summit of mount Aventine was called Remuria, from the 
time B^jBW iwdrod to build tbc city thtrt. But^pionyiius of BalkaniiMt 
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nam. The dispute t^as referred to the decision of augury ; 
and for this purpose they set down in the open air, when^ Re<- 
mus, a^ they tell us, saw six vultures, and Romulus twice as 
many. Some say Remus' account of the number he had seen 
was true, and that of Romulus not so ; but when Remus came 
iip to him, he did really see twelve. Hence the Romans, in 
meir divination by the flight of birds, chiefly regard the vul- 
ture; though Herodotus of Pontus relates, that Hercules used 
to rejoice when a vulture appeared to him as he was going 
upon any great action. This was probably because it is a 
creature the least mischievous of any, pernicious neither to 
com, plants, nor cattle. It only feeds upon dead carcasses, 
but neither kills nor preys upon any thing that has life. As 
for birds, it does not touch them even when dead, because 
they are of its own nature; while eagles, owls, and hawks, 
tear and kill their own kind ; and, as iEschylus has it,— 

What bird is clean that fellow-birds devoors ? 

Besides, other birds are frequently seen, and m^y be found at 
any time ; but a vulture is an uncommon sight, and we have 
seldom met with any of their young; so that the rarity of them 
has occasioned an absurd opinion in some, that they come to 
us from other countries ; and soothsayers judge every unusual 
^pearance to be preternatural, and the efltect of a divine 
power. 

When Remus knew that he was unp€>sed upon, he was highly 
incensed ; and as Romulus was opening a ditch round the 
place where the walls were to be built, he. ridiculed some parts 
of the work, and obstructed others; at last, as he presumed to 
leap over it, some say he fell by the hand of Romulus;'* 
others by that of Celer, one of his companions. Faustulus 
also fell in the scuffle ; and Plistinus, who, being brother to 
Faustulus, is said to have assisted in bringing Romulus up. 
Celer fled into Tuscany ; and from him such as are swift of 
foot, or expeditious in business, are by the Romans called 
ceJeres. Thus, when Qifintus Metellus, within a few days 
after his father's death, provided a show of gladiators, the 

sneaks of mount Aventine and Remuiia as two different places; and Ste- 
phanas will liave Remuria to have been a city in the neighbouvfaoodof Rome. 
• The two brothers first differed about the place where their new city was 
to be built, and referring the matter to their grandfather, he advised them to 
have it decided by augury. In this augury Romulus imposed upon Remus ; 
and when the former prevuled that the city should be built upon mount Pala- 
tine, the builders being divided into two companies were no better than two 
factions. At last Remus in contempt leaped over the work, and said, — " Just 
so will the enemy leap over it;" whereupon Celer gave him a deadly blow, 
and answered,— <' In this manner will our citizens repulse the enemy/' Some 
sliy, that Romulus was ao a^icted at the death of his brother, that he would 
h^T<( laid. Yioleathsmbi up^h^nsel^iChe had not bei^a prevented. 
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people admiring his quick despatch, gave him the name of 
Celer. 

Romuliis buried his brother Remus, together with his fos* 
ter-fathers, in Remonia, and then buUt his citf, haying sent 
for persons from Hetruria,* who (as is usual in sacred mys- 
teries), according to stated ceremonies and written rules, were 
to order and direct how every thing wias to be done. First, a 
circular ditch was dup^ about what is now called the Comi* 
tium, or Hall of Justice, and the first fruits of every thing 
that is reckoned either good by use, or necessary by nature^ 
were cast into it ; and then each, bringing a small quantity of 
the earth of the country from whence he came, threw it il^ pro* 
miscuously.f This ditch had the name of Mundus, the same 
with that of the universe. In the next place, they marked 
out the city, like a circle, round this centre; and the founder 
having fitted to a plough a brazen plough-share, and yoked a 
bull and cow himself, drew a deep liirrow round the bounda- 
ries. The business of those that followed was to turn all the 
clods raised by the plough inwards to the city, and not to suf- 
fer any to remain outwa^rds. This line described the compass 
of the city; and between it and the walls is a space called, by 
contraction, Pomerium, as lying behind or beyond the wall. 
Where they designed to have a gate, they took the plough- 
share out of the ground, and lifted up the plough, making a 
break for it. Hence they look upon the whole wall as sacred, 
except the gateways. If they considered the gates in the same 
light as the rest, it would be deemed . unlawful either to re- 
ceive the necessaries of life by them, or to carry out what is 
unclean. 

The day on which they began to build the city is univer- 
sally allowed to be the 21st of April, and is celebrated annu- 
ally by the Romans as the birth-day of Rome. At first, we 
are told, they sacrificed nothing that had life, persuaded that 
they ought to keep the solemnity sacred to the birth of their 
country pure, and without bloodshed. Nevertheless, before 
the city was built, on that same day, they had kept a pastoral 

* The Hetnirians or 'HitcaiM htd, as Fettus informs us, a sort of ritual, 
'wherein were contained the ceremonies that were to be observed in building 
citiesy temnles, altars* waUs, and gates. They were instructed in augury and 
religious rites by Tages, who is said to have been taught by Mercury. 

f Ovid does not say it was a handful of the earth each had brought out of 
lilt own country, but of the earth he bad taken from his neighbours; which 
was done to sigiUiy, that Borne would soon subdue the neighbouring nations. 
But Isldorus (nb. zxv. cap. 3,) is of opinion, that bv throwing the first-fruits 
and a handful of earth into the trench, they admonish the he«ds of the colony, 
that it ought to be their chief study to procure ftrr their fellow-citizens all the 
conveniencies of life, to maintain peace and union amongst a people come to- 
gether ftom <Mereiit parts of the world, and by this to form themselves into 
a body never to be dissolved. 
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feast called Palilia.* At present, indeed, there is very litffe 
analogy between the Roman and the Grecian months ; yet the 
day on which Romulus founded the city is strongly affirmed 
to be the 30th of the month. On that day, too, we are in" 
formed, there was a conjunction of the sun and moon, at* 
tended with an eclipse ; the same that was observed by Anti- 
machus the Teian poet; in the third year of the sixth Oiym*- 
piad. 

Varro the philosopher, who of all the Romans was most 
skilled in history, had an acquaintance named Tarutius, who, 
besides his knowledge in philosophy and the mathematics, to 
indulge his speculative turn, had applied himself to astrology, 
and was thought to be a perfect master of it. * To him Varro 
proposed to find out the day and hour of Romulus' birth, 
making his calculation from the known events of his life, as . 
problems in geometry are solved by the anal3rtic method; for 
it belongs to the same science, when a man's nativity is given, 
to predict his life, and when his life is given, to find out his 
nativit}% Tarutius complied with the request ; and when he 
had considered the dispositions and actions of Romulus, how 
long he lived, and in what manner he died, and had put all 
these things together, he affirmed, without doubt or hesita- 
tion, that his conception was in the first year of the siecond 
Olympiad, on the 23d day of the month which the E^zptians 
call Choeac (December), at the third hour, when the sun was 
totally eclipsed ;t and that his birdi was on the 23d day of 
the month Thoth (September), about sun-rise; and that he 
founded Rome on the 9th of the month Pharmuthi (April), 
between the second and third hour;:): for it is supposed that 
the fortunes of cities, as well as men, have their proper pe- 
riods determined by the positions of the stars at the time of 
their nativity. These, and the like relations, may, perhaps, 

• The Palilifl, or Feast of Pales, is sometimes called Parilia» from the Latin 
word, parere, to bring forthy because prayers were then made for the ihiitful- 
ness of the sheep. Accordinap to Ovid (Fast. lib. iv.) the shepherds then 
made a great feast at night, and, concluded the whole with dancing oyer the 
fires they had made in the fields with heaps of straw. 

-|- There was no total eclipse of the sun m the first year of the second Olym- 
piad, but in the second year of that Olympiad there was. If Romulus was 
conceived in the year last named, it wiU agree with the common opinion, that 
he was eighteen years old when be founded Borne, and that Rome was found* 
ed in the first year of the seventh Oljrmpiad. 

\ There is great disagreement among historians and chronologers, as to the 
year of the foundation of Rome. Varro places it in the third year of the sixth 
Olympiad, 7S2 years before the Christian era; and Fabius Pictor, who is the 
most ancient cf all the Roman writers, and followed by the learned Usher^ 
places it in the end of the seventh Olympiad, which, according to that prelate, 
was in the year of the world 3256^ and 748 before Christ. But Dionysius 
Halicamassus, Solinus, and £aaebiu% place it in the first year of the seventla 
Olympiad. 
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rather please the reader, because they are curious, than dis- 
gust him, because they are fabulous. 

When the city was built, Romulus divided the younger part 
of the inhabitants into battalions. Each corps consisted of 
three thousand foot, and three hundred horse, and was called 
a legion, because the most warlike persons were selected.* 
The rest of the multitude he called the People. A hundred 
of the most considerable citizens he took for his council, with 
the title of Patricians,! and Ae whole body was called the 
Senate, which signifies an Assembly of Old Men. Its mem- 
bers were styled Patricians; because, as some say, they were 
fathers of free-bom children ; or rather, according to others, 
because diey themselves had fathers to show, which was not 
th« case with many of the rabble that first flocked to the city. 
Others derive the title from Patrocinium, or Patronage, attri- 
buting the origin of the term to one Patron, who came over 
with Evander, and was remarkable for his humanity and care 
of the distressed. But we shall be neaser the truth, if we 
conclude that Romulus styled them Patricians, as expecting 
these respectable persons would watch over those In humble 
stations with a paternal care and regard: and teaching the 
commonalty in their turn not to fear or envy the power of 
their superiors, but to behave to them with love and respect^ 
both looking upon them as fathers, and honouring them with 
that name. For at this very time, foreign nations call the 
senators lords, but the Romans themselves call them conscript 
fathers, a style of greater dignity and honour, and withal 
much less invidious. At first, indeed, they were called fathers 
only; but afterwards, when more were enrolled in their body, 
conscript fathers. With this venerable tide, then, he distin- 
guished the senate from the people. He likewise made ano* 
ther distinction between the nobility and the commons, calling 
the former patrons,:}^ and the other clients; which was the 

* Instead of this, Dionysius of Halic«rns8su8 tells us (lib. ii. p. 76,) the whole 
colony consisted of but 3300 men. These Romulus divided mto three equal 
parts, which be called tribes or thirds, each of which was to be commanded by 
Its prefect or tribune. The tribes were divided into ten curae, and these sub- 
^▼ided into ten decune. The number of houses, or rather huts, which was 
but a thousand, bears witness to the truth of Dionysus' assertion. But it is 
probable the mean rabble, who took the protection of the asylum, and who 
might be reiy numerous^ were not reckoned among the 3300 first colonists, 
thmigh they were afterwards admitted to the privileges of citizens. 

f The choice of these hundred persons was not made by the king himself; 
each tribe chose three senators, and each of the thirty curae the like number, 
which made in all the number of ninety-nine; so that Romulus named only 
the hundredth* who was the head, or prince of the senate, and the chief go- 
vernor of the city, when the kin^ was in the field. 

t This patronage was as efifectual as any consanguinity or alliance, and had 
a wonderful effect towards maintaining union among the people for the spa^ 
of six hundred and twenty years, during which time we find no dissensions or 
jealousies between the patrons and their clients, even in the time of the re- 
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source of mutual kindness and many good offices between 
them. For the patrons were to those they had taken under 
their protection, counsellors and advocates in their suits at 
law, and advisers and assistants on all occasions. On the 
other hand, the clients failed not in their attentions, whether 
they were to be shown in deference and respect, or in provid- 
ing tiieir daughters' portions, or in satisfying their creditors, 
if their circumstances happened to be narrow. No law or 
magistrate obliged the patron to be evidence against his client, 
or the client against his patron. But in after-umes, though 
the other claims continued in full force, it was looked upon as 
ungenerous for persons of condition to take money of those 
below them. 

In the fourth month after the building of the city,* as Fa- 
bius informs us, the rape of the Sabine women was put in exe- 
cution. Some say, Romulus himself, who was naturally war- 
like, and persuaded by certain oracles, that the Fates had de- 
creed Rome to obtain her greatness by military achievements, 
began hostilities against the Sabines, and seized only thirty 
virgins, bemg more desirous of war than of wives for his peo- 
ple. But this is not likely ; for, as he saw his city soon filled 
with inhabitants, very few of which were married, the greatest 
part consisting of a mixed rabble of mean and obscure persons, 
to whom no regard was paid, and who were not expecting to 
settle in any place whatever, the enterprise naturally took that 
turn; and he hoped that from this attempt, though not a just 
one, some alliance and union with the Sabines would be ob- 
tained, when it appeared that they treated the women kindly. 
In order to this, he first gave out that he had found the altar 
of some god, which had been covered with earth. This deity 
they called Consus, meaning either the God of Counsel (for 
with them the word consilium has that signification, and their 
chief magistrates afterwards were Consuls^ persons who were 
to consult the public ffood)^ or else the Equestrian Neptune ; 
for the altar in the Circus Maximusf is not visible at other 
times, but during the Circensian games it is uncovered. Some 
say, it was proper that the altar of that god should be under 
ground, because counsel should be as private and secret as 

public, when tbe populace frequentfy mutined against those who were most 
powerful in tbe city. At last the great sedition raised by Cahis Gracchus, 
broke in upon that harmony. Indeed, a client who was wanting in his duty to 
his patron, was deemed a traitor and an outlaw, and liable to be put to death 
by any penon whatever. It may be proper to observe, that not only ple- 
beians chose their patrons, but in time cities and states put themselves uuder 
the like protection. 

* GelliuB sayt, it was in the fourth year. 

f Tlut is to say, in the place where Ancus Martlus afterwards built the 
grest Circus for hors^ and chariot races. 
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possible. Upon ihis discovery, Romuliis, by proclataation, 
appointed a day for a splendid sacrifice, with public garnet 
and shows. Multitudes assembled at the time, and he him- 
self presided, sitting among his nobles, clothed in purple. As 
a signal for the assault, he was to rise, gather up his rol^e, 
and fold it about him. Many of his people wore swords that 
day, and kept their eyes upon him, watching for the signal ; 
which was no sooner given than they drew them, and, rushing 
on with a shout, seized the daughters of the Sabines, but 
quietly suffered the men to escape. Some, say only thirty 
were carried off", who each gave name to a tribe ; but Vale- 
rius Antius makes their number five hundred and twenty- 
seven ; and, according to Juba,* there were six hundred and 
eighty-three, all virgins. This was the best apology for Ro- 
mulus ; for they had taken but one married woman, named 
Hersilia, who was afterwards chiefly concerned in reconciling 
them; and her they took by mistake, as they were not incited 
to this violence by lust or injustice, but by their desire to con- 
ciliate and unite the two nations in the strongest ties. . Spme 
tell us Hersilia was married to Hostilius, one of the most 
eminent men among the Romans ; others, that Romulus him- 
self married her, and had two children by her;' a daughter 
named Prima, on account of her being first-bom, and an only 
son, whom he called AoUius, because of the great concourse 
of people to him, but after-ages Abillius. This account we 
have from Ze^odotus of Troezene, but he is contradicted in it 
by many other historians. 

Among those that committed this rape, we are told, some of 
the meaner sort happened to be carrying oflf a virgin pf uncom- 
mon beauty and stature ; and when some of superior rank that 
met them attempted to take her from them, they cried out they 
were conducting her to Talasius, a young man of excellent 
character. When they heard this, they applauded their design ; 
and some even turned back and accompanied them with the 
utmost satisfaction, all the way exclaimmg Talasius. Hence 
this became a term in the nuptial songs of the Romans, as 
Hymensus is in those of the Greeks ; for Talasius is said to 
have been ver>' happy in marriage. But Sextius Sylla, the Car- 
thaginian, a man beloved both by the Muses and Graces, told 
me, that this was the word which Romulus gave as a signal for 
the rape. All of them, therefore, as they were carrj'ing off the ' 
virgins, cried out Talasius ; and thence it still continues the 
custom at marriages. Most writers, however, and Juba in 

• TbU was the son of Juba, king of Mauritania, who, being brought very 
young a cmptive to Rome, was instructed in the Roman and Grecian literature^ 
and became an ezcellent historiaiK Dlonysius of Halicarnassus Jim foUowe<l 
hk account. 
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particular, are of opinion, that it is only an incitement to good 
nousewifery and spinning, which the word Taiasia signifies ; 
Italian terms being at that time thus mixed with Greek.* If 
this be right, and jthe Romans did then use the word Taiasia 
in the same sense with the Greeks, another and more proba- 
ble reason of the custom may be assigned. For when the Sa- 
bines, after the war with the Romans, were reconciled, con- 
ditions were obtained for the women, that they should not be 
obliged by their husbands to do any other work besides spin* 
ning. It was customary, therefore, ever after, that they who 
gave the bride, or conducted her home, or were present on the 
occasion, should cry out, amidst the inirth of the wedding, 
Talasiusi intimating that she was not to be employed in any 
labour but thstt of spinning. * And it is a custom still observed 
iov the bride not to go over the threshold of her husband^s 
house herself, but to be carried over, because the Sabine virgins 
did not gQ in voluntarily, but were carried in by violence. 

* Xbe^ ori^iial, which runs thu8» 'Oi h vrKtt^cl vyjtt^ko-tVf ia ju^'o U/^ art, 
iroL^Kfina-if wtu uc 9iXtpy4sLv »«/ taaa^'mv^ arra* tort roit E?j^v»'^k ofa/uuLTt r«r IrAXiXMr 
vrtM'xxifAtvmt isfDMufestly corrupted; and all the former translations, following: 
corrupt reading-, assert what is utterly false, namely, — ^** that no Greek terms 
were then mixed with the language of Italy." The contrary appears from 
Plutarch's life of Nuraa, where Greek terms are mentioned as frequently used 
by the Romans, tm *^X>anataif <tnfXdtnrm toti fAHLKKot n nvi roK AoLrttcte AfeumMtfAnrnf. 

But, not to have recourse to facts, let us inquire into the several former 
translations. The Latin runs thus *, — Plerique f inter quot ett JubaJ adhoriationem 
et incitadtmem ad lab<nis eeduUtatem et lanifidumj qubd Grad TOLMuriAf dicunt, 
censent, nondum id temporia Italicis verbis cum Oracia confima. The English 
thus: — " But most are of opinion, and Juba in particular, that this word Taia- 
9iu9 was used to new-married women, by way of incitement to housewifery ; 
for the Greek word Ta^oA'a signifies <;^'nm7ij^, and the language of Italy was not 
yet mixed with the Greek." The French of Dacier thus — ** Cependant la 
plApart des auteurs croient, et Juba est m^me de cette opinion, que ce mot 
n'etoit qu'une exhortation qu'on faisoitauz marines d'aimer le travail, qui con- 
siste k nler de la laine, que les Grecs appellent TaUuia ; car en ce tems-U 
la langue Grecque n'avoit pas encore €i€ corrumpuepar les mots Latins.'^ Thus 
they declare with one consent, that the language of Italy was not yet mixed 
witn the Greek ; though it appears, from what was said immediately before, 
that TalariOf a Greek term, was made use of in that langfuage. Instead, there- ' 
fbre, of mro^not yef, we should most certainly read kto, thus: vto toti ru: 
ExxNfJics^c nwfAtwt T«r ItfoLXuion t^iKtyvf/itmfi *' the lan^age of Italy being- at 
that time thus mixed with Greek terms ; for instance, T€Uatia." By this 
emendation, which consists only of the small alteration of the ^r into r, the sense 
is easy ; the context clear ; Plutarch is reconciled to himself, and freed from 
the chat^ of contradicting in one breath what he had asserted in another. % 

If this wanted any other support, we might allege a passage from Plutarch's 
Marcellus, which, as well as that in the li& of Numa, is express and decisive. 
Speaking there of the derivation -of the word Feretriiity an appellation which 
Jupiter probably first had in the time of Romulus, on occasion of his conse- 
crating to him the apoUa opima, one account he gives of the matt^ is, that 
FeretrivM might be derived from <^9frfojij the vehicle on which the trophy was 
carried, iutr«t m* *BxA»ri^ei •yh.afvvcu *t< iro\x»v to^i avfA./xtfjLtyfjLvihv tj» AoLTtfw \ " for 
at that time th« Greek language was much mixed with the Latin." 
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Some add, that the bride's hair is parted with the point of a 
spear, in mctnory of the first marriages being brought about in 
a warlike manner; of which we have spoken more fully in the 
Book of Questions. This rape was committed on theeighteenth 
day of the month then called Sextilis, now August, at which 
time the feast of the Consualia is kept. 

The Sabines were a numerous and warlike people, but they 
dwelt in unwalled towns ; thinking it became them, who were 
a colony of the Lacedaemonians, to be bold and fearless. But 
as they saw themselves bound by such pledges, and were very 
solicitous for their daughters, they sent ambassadors to Romu« 
lus with moderate and equitable demands ; that he should re* 
turn them the young women, and disavow the violence, and 
then the two nations should proceed to establish a correspon- 
dence, and contract alliances in a friendly and legal way* 
Romulus, however, refused to part with the young 'women, 
and entreated the Sabines to give their sanction to what had 
been done; whereupon some of them lost time in consulting . 
and making preparajtions. But Acron, king of the Ceninen^ 
sians, a man of spirit, and an able general, suspected the ten- 
dency of Romulus' first enterprises ; and, when he had behaved 
so boldly in the rape, looked upon him as one ^hat would grow 
formidable, and indeed insufferable to his neighbours, except 
he were chastised. Acron, therefore, went to seek the enemy, 
and Romulns prepared to receive him. When they came in 
sight, and had well viewed each other, a challenge for single 
combat was mutually given, their forces standing under arms 
in silence. Romulus on this occasion made a vow, that if he 
conquered his enemy, he would himself dedicate his adversa- 
ry's arms to }upiter. In consequence of which, he both over- 
came Acron, and, after battle was joined, routed his army and 
took his city ; but he did no injury to its inhabitants, unless it 
were such to order them to demolish their houses, and follow 
him to Rome, as citizens entitled to equal privileges with the 
rest. Indeed, there was nothing that cot^ributed more to the 
greatness of Rome, than that she was always uniting and in- 
corporating with herself those whom she conquered. Romu- 
lus haying considered how he should perform his vtjrw in tW? 
most acceptable manner to Jupiter, and withal make the pro- 
cession moist agreeable to his people, cut down a great oak that 
grew in the camp, and hewed it into the figure of a trophy; to 
this he fastened Acron's whole suit of armour, disposed m Hb 
proper form; then he put on his own robes, and wearing a 
crown of laurel .on his head, his hair gracefully flowing, he took 
the trophy erect upon his right shoXilder, and so miarched on, 
singing the song of victory before his troops, which followed, 
completely amxed, while the citizens received him with joy 
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and admiration. This procession was the origin and model 
of future triumphs. The trophy was dedicated* to Jupiter 
Feretrius, so called from the Latin vfordferire^* to smite; for 
Romulus had prayed that he might have power to smite his 
adversary, and kill him. Varro st^ys, this sort of spoils is 
tenped opima^\ from opes^ which signifies riches; but more 
probably they are so styled from opua^ the meaning of which 
IS action ; for when the general of an army kills the enemy^s 
general with his own hand, then only he is allowed to conse- 
crate the spoils called opima^ as the sole performer of that ac- 
tion.^ This honour has been conferred only on three Roman 
chiefe ; first, on Romulus, when he slew Acron the Ceninen- 
sian ; next, on Cornelius Cossus, for killing Tolumnius the 
Tuscan ; and lastly, on Claudius Marcellus, when Viridoma- 
rus, king of the Gauls, fell by his hand. Cossus and Marcelr 
. lus bore, indeed, the trophies themselves, but drove into Rome 
in triumphal chariots. But Dionysius is mistaken in saying 
that Romulus made use of a chariot ; for some historians as- 
sert, that Tarquinius, the son of Demaratus, was the first of 
the kings that advanced triumphs to this pomp and grandeur. 
Others say, Publicola was the first that led up his triumph 
in a chariot. However, there are statues of Romulus bear- 
ing these trophies yet to be seen in Rome, which are all on 
foot. 

After the defeat of the Ceninenses, while the rest of the Sa- 
bines were busied in preparations, the people of Fideqs, Crus- 
timienium, and Antemnse, united against the Romans. A bat- 
tle ensued, in which they were likewise defeated, and surren- 
dered to Romulus their cities to be spoiled, their lands to be 
divided, and themselves to be transplanted to Rome. AH the 
lands thus acquired he distributed among the citizens, except 
what belonged to the parents of the stolen virgins ; for those 
he left in the possession of their former owners. The rest of 
the Sabines, enraged at this, appointed Tatius their generdl, 
and carried war to the gates of Kome. The city was difficult 

A Or from the word ferre^ to carry ^ because Romalu^ had himself carried to 
the temple 'pf Jupiter the armour of the king he had killed; or, more probably, 
from the Greek word pheretrortf which Livy calls in LaXin ferculum, and whidi 
properly sie-nifies a trophy. 

t Festus derives the word opima from opt, which signifies the earth, and the 
laches it produces ; so that opima MpoUoj according to that writer, signify rich 
^ils. 

i This is Livy's account of the matter ; but Varro, as quoted by Pestus, tells 
us, a Roman might be entitled to the opo&a opima^ though but a private soldier, 
Tttilet mompulario, provided he killed and despoiled the enemy's general. Act 
^ordingly,.Cornchus Cossus had them for killing Tolumnius, king of the Tus- 



cans, though Cossus was but a tribune, who fought under the command of 
JEmilius. Cossus, therefore, in all probability, did not enter Rome in a tri- 
' ■ ' * '" " nth the trophy on bM 
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of access, having a strong garrison on the hill where the Capi- 
tol now statids, coinmanded by Tarpeius, not by the virgin 
Tarpeia, as some say, who in this represent Romulus as a very 
weak man. However, this Tarpeia, the governor's daughter^ 
charmed with the golden bracelets of the,Sabines, betrayed the 
fort into their hands, and asked, in return for her treason, what 
they wore on their left arms. Tatius agreeing to the condi- 
tion, she opened one of the gates by night, and let in the Sa- 
bines. It seems it was not the sentiment of Antigonus alone, 
who said, — ^** He loved men while they were betraying, but 
hated them when they had betrayed ;" por of C«sar, who said, 
in the case of Rhymitalces the Thracian,-^^ He loved the trea** 
son, but hated the traitor ;" but men are commonly aiFected 
towards villains^ whom they have occasion for, just as they 
are towards venomous creatures, which they have need of for 
their poison and their gall. While they are of use they love 
them, but abhor them when their purpose is effected. Such 
were the sentiments of Tatius with regard to Tarpeia, when 
he ordered the Sabines to remember their promise^ and to 
grudge her nothing which they had on their left arms. He 
was the first to take off his bracelet, and throw it to her, and 
with that his shield.''^ As every one did the same, she was 
overpowered by the gold and shields thrown upon her, and, 
sinking under the weight, expired. Tarpeius, too, was taken, 
and condemned by Romulus for treason, as Juba writes after 
Sulpitius Galba. As for the account given of Tarpeia by 
other writers, among whom Antigonus is one, it is absurd and 
incredible. They say, that she was daughter to Tatius the Sa- 
bine general, and bemg compelled to live with Romulus, she 
acted and suffered thus by her father^s contrivance. But the 
poet Simulus makes a most egregious blundef, when he says, 
Tarpeia betrayed the Capitol, not to the Sabines, but to the 
Gaids, having fallen in love with their king. Thus he writes:-— ^ 

From her high dome, Tarpeia, wretched maid. 
To the fell Gaub the Capitol betra3^'d ; 
The hapleis victim of unchaste desires. 
She lost the fortress of her sceptred sires. 

And a little after, concerning her death. 

No amorous €elt, no fierce barbarian bore 

The fair Tarpeia to his stormy shore ; 

Press'd by those shields, whose splendour she admir'dt 

She sunk, and in the shining death ezpir'd. 

From the place where Tarpeia was buried, the hiU had the 

* Pisoand other historians say, that Tatius treated her in this manner, be« 
cause she acted a double part, and endeavoured to betray the Sabines to.Bo^ 
Ukiilafl^ while the was pretending to betray the Romans to them. 
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name of the Tai*peiaii, till Tarquin consecrated the place to Ju- 
piter, at which time her bones were removed, and so it lost her 
name, except that part of the Capitol from which malefactors 
are thrown down, which is still called the Tarpeian rock. The 
Sabines thus possessed of the fort, Romulus in great fury offered 
them battle, which Tatius did not decline, as he saw he had a 
place of strength to retreat to in case he was worsted ; and, 
indeed, the spot on which he was t6 engage being surrounded 
With hills, seemed to promise on both sides a sharp and bloody 
contest, because it was so confined, and the outlets were so 
narrow, that it was not easy either to fly or to pursue. It 
happened, too, that, a few days before, the river had overflowed, 
and left a deep mud on the plain, where the forum now stands, 
which, as it was covered witn a crust, was not easily dicovera- 
ble by the eye, but at the same time was soft underneath, and 
impracticable. The Sabines, ignorant of this, were pushing 
forward into it, but by good fortune were prevented ; for Cur- 
tius, a man of high distinction and spirit, being mounted on a 
good horse, advanced a considerable way before the rest.* 
Presently his horse plunged into the slough, and for a while 
he endeavoured to disengage him, encouraging him with hia 
voice, and urging him with blows; but finding all ineffectual, 
he quitted him, and saved himself. From him the place to 
this very time is called the Curtian lake. The Sabines, having 
escaped this danger, began the fight with great bravery. The 
victory inclined to neither side, though many were slain, and 
among the rest Hostilius, who, they say, was husband to Her- 
silia, and grandfather to that Hostilius who reigned after Numa. 
It is probable Aerc were many other battles in a short time; 
but the most memorable was the last, in which Romulus having 
received a blow upon the head with a stone, was almost beaten 
down to the ground, and no longer able to oppose the enemy; 
then the Romans gave way, and were driven from the plain 
as far as the Palatine hill. By this time Romulus, recovering 
from the shock, endeavoured by force to stop his men in their 
flight, and loudly called upon them to stand and renew the en- 

♦ Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus relate the matter otherwise. They 
tell us, that Curtius at first repalsed the Romans; but being in his turn over- 
powered by* Romulus, find endeavouring to make good his retreat, he happened 
to lall into the lake, which from that time bore his name ; for it was called 
Lacus Curtius, even when it was dried up, and almost in the centre of the 
Boman forum. Procilius says, that the earth ha\*ing opened, the Aruapices 
declared it necessary, for the safety of the republic, that the bravest man in 
the city should throw himself into the gulf; whereupon one Curtius, mounting 
on horseback, leaped (armed) into it, and the gulf immediately closed. Before 
the building of the common sewers, this pool was a sort of sinl^ which received 
all the filth of the city. Some waters think that it received its name ffom 
Curtius the consul, eoUeague to M. Oenudus^ because he caused it to be walle4 
in, by the advice of the Amspicefl, iftw it liad been stnick ^ith Ughtniag^ 
Varro de Ling. Lat. 1. iv. 
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gagement ; but when he saw, the rout was general, and that no 
one had courage to face about, he lifted up his hands towards 
heaven, and prayed to Jupiter to stop the army, and to re- 
establish and maintain the Roman ca\ise, which was now in ex* 
treme danger. When the prayer ended, many of the fugitives 
were struck with reverence for their king, and their fear was 
changed into courage. I'hey first stopped, where now stands 
the temple of Jupiter Stator, so called, from his putting 51 stop 
to their flight. There they engaged again, and repulsed the 
Sabines as far as the palace now called Regia, and the temple 
of Vesta. 

When they were preparing here to renew the combat, with 
the same animosit}' as at first, their ardour was repressed 
by an astonishing spectacle, which the powers of language are 
unable to describe. The daughters oi the Sabines, that had 
been forcibly carried off, appeared rushing this way and that, 
with loud cries and lamentations, like persons distracted, 
amidst the drawn swords, and qjrer the dead bodies, to come 
at their husbands and fathers ; some carrying their infants 
in their arms, some darting forward, with dishevelled hair, 
but all calling, by turns, both upon the Sabines and the Ro- 
mans by the tenderest names. Both parties were extremely 
moved, and room was made for then^ between the two armies. 
Their lamentations pierced to the utmost ranks, and all 
were deeply affected, particularly, when their upbraiding and 
complaints ended in supplication and entreaty. — " What great 
injury have we done you," said they, " that we. have suffered, 
and do still suffer, so many miseries' ? We were carried off by 
those who now have us violently and illegally ; after this vio- 
lence we were so long neglected by our brothers, our fathers, 
and relations, that we were necessitated to unite in the strongest 
ties with those that were the objects of our hatred ; and we are 
now brought to tremble for the men that had injured us so 
much when we see them in danger, and to lament them when 
they fall ; for you came not to deliver us from violence, while 
virgins, or to avenge our cause, but now you tear the wives from 
their husbands, and the mothers from their children ; an as- 
sistance more grievous to us than aH your neglect and disre- 
gard. Such love we experienced from theni, and such com- 
passion from you. Were the war undertaken in some other 
cause, yet surely you would stop its ravages for us, who have 
made you fathers-in-law and grandfathers, or otherwise placed 
you in some near affinity to those whom you seek to destroy; 
but if the war be for us, take us, with your sons-in-law and 
their children, and restore us to our parents and kindred ; but 
do not, we be;3eech you, rob us of our children and husbands, 
lest we become captives again.'' Hersilia having said a great 
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deal to this purpose, aQd others joining in the sdme fequest, 
a truce was agreed upon, and the generals proceeded to a con- 
ference. In the mean time, the women presented their hus- 
bands and children to their fathers and brothers, brought re- 
freshments to tho!5e that wanted them, and carried the wounded 
home to be cured. Here they showed them, that they had the 
ordering of their own houses, what attentions their husbands 
paid them, and with what respect and indulgence they were 
treated. Upon this a peace was concluded, the conditions of 
which were, that such of the women as chose to remain with 
their husbands, should be exempt from all labour and drudgery, 
except spinning, as we have mentioned above; that the city 
should be inhabited by the Romans and Sabines, in common, 
with the name of Rome, from Romulus ; but that all the citi- 
. zens, from Cures, the capital of the Sabines, and the country 
of Tatius, should be called Qujrites ;* and that the regal 
power^and the command of the army, should be equally shared 
between them. The place wjfere these . articles were ratified, 
is still called Comitium,! from the Latin word coire^ which 
signifies to assemble. 

The city having doubled the number of its inhabitants, a 
hundred additional senators were elected from among the Sa- 
bines, and the ^legions were to consist of six thousand foot, 
and six hundred horse.:j: The people, too, were divided into 
three tribes, called Rhamnenses, irom Romulus; Tattenses, 
from Tatius; and Lucerenses, from the Lucus or Grove, 
where the asylum stood, whither many had fled, and were ad- 
mitted citizens. That they were precisely three, appears from 

* The word Qmnsy in the Sabine language signified both a dart, and a war* 
like deity armed with a dart. It is uncertain whether the god ^ve name to 
the dart, or the dart to the god; but however that be, this god Quins or Qui- 
rinus, was either Mars, or some other god of war, and was worshipped in Rome 
till Romulus, who, afler bis death, was honoured with the name Quirinus, took 
his place. 

f l*he Comitium was At the foot of the hill Palatinus, over-against the 
Capitol. Not far from thence the two kings built the temple of Vulcan, 
where tliey usually met to consult the senate about the most important af* 
fairs. 

i Rnaiild, in lus animadversions' upon Plutarch, has discovered two con- 
siderable errors in this place. The nrst is, that Plutarch affirms there were 
six hundred horse put by Romulus in every legion ; ' whereas there nevct 
were^ at any time, so many in any of the legions. For there were at first 
two hundred horse in each legion ; after that> they rose to three hundred, 
and at last to four hundred, but never came up to six hundred. In the second 
place, he tells us, that Romulus made the Ug^on to consist of six thousand 
foot ; whereas, in his'time, it was never more than three thousand. It is said 
by some, that Marius was' the first who raised the legion to six thousand ; but 
Livy informs ui^ that that augmentation was made, hjr Scipio Africanus, long 
before Marius. Af^er the expulsion of the kings, it was augmented from 
three to four thousand, and some time al^er to five, and at last by Scjpio (as 
we have taid) to «x. But this was never done but upon pressing occaaionsk 
The suted force of a legion WM four thousand foot, and two hundred borte^ 
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tKfc ver^ name of Tribes, and that of their chief officers, vbo 
were called Tribunes. £ach tribe contained ten Curtm^ or 
wards^ which some say were called after the Sabine women. 
But this seems to be fsdse, for many of them have their names 
from the several quarters of the city which were assigned to 
them. Many honourable privileges, however, were conferred 
upon the women ; some of which were these : that the men 
should give them the way, wherever they met them ; that they 
should not mention an obscene word, or appear naked, before 
them ; that, in case of their killing any person, they should 
not be tried before the ordinary judges ; and that their children 
should wear an ornament about their necks, called Buila^ 
from its likeness to a bubble, and a garment bordered with 
purple. The two kings did not presently unite their councils^ 
each meeting, for some time, their hundred senators apart; 
but aflerwards they all assembled together. Tatius dwelt 
where the temple of Moneta now stands, and Romulus by the 
Steps of the Fair Shore, as they are called, at the descent 
from the Palatine hill to the Great Circus. There, we are 
told, grew the sacred Cornel-tree, the fabulous account of 
which IS, that Romulus once, to try his strength, threw a 
spear, whose shaft was of cornel«wood, from Mount Aventine 
to that place ; the head of which stuck so deep in the ground, 
that no one could pull it out, though many tried ; and the soil 
being rich, so nourished the wood, that it shot forth branches^ 
and became a trunk of cornel, of considerable bigness. This 
posterity preserved with a religious care, as a thing eminently, 
sacred, and, therefore, built a wall about it; and when any 
one that^approached it, saw it not very flourishing and green, 
but inclining to fade and wither, he presently proclaimed it , 
to ail he met, who, as if they were to assist in case of fire, 
cried out for water, and ran from all quarters with full vessels 
to the place* But when Caius Caesar ordered the steps to be 
repaired, and the workmen were digging near it, it is said, 
they inadvertently injured the roots in such a manner, that 
the tree withered away. 

The Sabines received the Roman months. All that is of 
importance on this subject is mentioned in the life of Nuroa. 
Romulus, on the other hand, came into the use of their shields, 
making an alteration in his own armour, and that of the Ro- 

* Tbe yoQBg men, when they took upon them the Toga viriUtt or man't 
robe» quitted the BtiUa^ which is supposed to have been a Uttle hollow bad 
of gold, and made an ofTering: of it to the DU Lare$, or household gods. As 
to the -Phelearto, or robe edged with purple» it was worn by girls, till their 
guariage, and by boys» tiU they were seventeen. But what in the time of 
BoiBulus was a mark of distinction for the children of the Sabine women, be- 
^f *^ alterwaxds very oonmon i for ereo the children of the Idkertip or ftieed* 
men^ wore it. 

VOL. I. O 
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iMti9, who before wore bacUers in the manner of the Greeks. 
They mutually celebrated each others' feasts and sacrifices, 
ttot abolishing those of either nation, but over and above ap- 
pointing some new ones; one of which is the Matronalia,* 
I0stttuted in honour of the women, for their putting an end to 
the war; and another, the Carmentalia.f Carmenta is by 
tome supposed to be one of the destinies who pre^des over 
human nativities ; thereibre, she is particularly worshipped by 
motfiers. Others say, she was wife to Evander the Arcadian, 
and a woman addicted to divination, who received inspirations 
from Apollo, and delivered oracles in verse; thence called 
Carmenta, for carmina signifies verse ; but her proper name, 
as is agreed on all hands, was Nicostrata. Others, again, 
with greater probability assert, that the former name was 

S'ven her, because she was distracted with enthusiastic fury ; 
r carere mente signifies to be insane. Of the feast of Palilia 
we have already given an account. As for the Lupercalia,:) 
by the time, it should seem to be a feast of lustration ; for it 
was celebrated on one of the inauspicious days of the month 
of February, which name denotes it to be the month of purir 
fying; and the day was formerly called Februata. But the 
true meaning of Lupercalia is the feast of wolves; and it 
seems, for that reason, to be very ancient, as received from 
die Arcadians, who came over with Evander. This is the 
general opinion. But the term may be derived from lupa^ a 
she-wolf; for we see the Luperci begin their course from the 
j>lace where they say Romulus was exposed. However, if we 
consider the ceremonies, the reason of the name seems hard 
to guess: for first, goats are killed; then two noblemen's sons 
are introduced, and some are to stain their foreheads with a 
bloody knife, others to wipe off the stain directly, with wool 
steeped in milk, which they bring for that purpose. When it 
is wiped off, the young men are to laugh. After this they cut 
the goats' skins m pieces, and run about all naked, except their 
middle, and lash with those thongs all they meet. The young 

* Darinf i\i% feast, fuch of the Roman women as were married, served 
their skvet at table, and received presents from their husbands, as the hus- 
bands did from their wives in the time of the Saturnalia. As the festival of 
the Matronalia was not only observed in honour of the Sabine women, but 
consecrated to Mais, and, as some wUl have it, to Juno Lucina, sacrifices were 
offered to both these deities. This feast was the subject of Horace's Ode, 
Mafitt$ cmleb* qtdd agam calendu, &c. and Ovid describes it at jarge in the 
Thifd Book of Fasti. Dacier smts, by mistake, that this fesst was kept on the 
1st of April, instead of the 1st of March, and the former Eng^fish annotatorhas 
fiiUowed him. 

f This is a very solemn feast, kept on the 11th of January, under the Capi- 
toi near the Carmental j^te. They begged of this goddess to render their 
wwnen fruitful, and to nve tbem happy deliveries. 

^ This festival wis c^brat«d CD the 11th ofFebnitrv, in honour of the 
godPfeQ. 
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women avoid not the stroke, as they think it assists concep- 
tion and child-birth. Another thing proper to this feast is, 
for the Luperci to sacrifice a dog. Butas, who in his Elegies 
has given a fabulous account of the origin of the Roman in* 
stitutions, writes, that when Romulus bad overcome Amulius, 
in the transports of victory, he ran with great speed to the 
place where the w<df suckled him and his brother, when in- 
fants ; and that this feast is celebrated, and the young noble- 
men run, in imitation of that action, striking all that are in 
their way : — 

As the fam'd twins of Rome, Amalius slain» 
From Alba pour'd, and with their reeking swords 
Saluted all they met.— — - 

And the touching of the forehead with a bloody knife. Is a 
symbol of that slaughter and danger, as the wiping off the 
blood with milk is in memory of their first nourishment. But 
Caius Acilius relates, that before the building of Rome, Romu- 
lus and Remus having lost their cattle, first prayed to Faunus 
for success in the search of them, and then ran out naked to 
seek thcQi, that they might not be incommoded with sweat i 
therefore the Luperci run about naked. As to the dog, if 
this be a feast of lustration, wa may suppose it is sacrificed, 
in order to be used in purifying , for the Greeks, in their pu- 
rifications, make use of dogs, and perform the ceremonies 
which they call Perisiulaiismot. But if these rites are ob- 
servedi in gratitude to the wolf that nourished and preserved 
Romulus, it is with propriety they kill a dog, because it is an 
enemy to wolves ; yet, perhaps, nothing more was meant t>y 
it than to punish that creature for disturbing the Luperci in 
their running. 

Romulus is likewise said to have introduced the sacred 
fire, and to have appointed the holy virgins called Vestals.* 
Others attribute this to Numa, but allow that Romulus was ' 
remarkably strict in observing other religious rites, and skilled 
in divination ; for which purpose he bote the Littius. This 
IS a crooked staff, with which those that sit to observe the 
flight of birds,! describe the several quarters of the heavens. 
It was kept in the Capitol, but lost when Rome was taken by 
the Gauls ; afterwards, when the barbarians had quitted it, it 
was found buried deep in ashes, untouched by the fire, whilst 
every thing about it was destroyed and consumed. Romulus 

^ Phitai^ means that Romulof was fhe first who mt#odaced tlie ansred firs 
at Rome. Iliac there were vesta) nrgins, however^ before thi^ st Alba* we 
are certain, because the mother of RomukiB was one of them. . The sabred and 
ptffpetusl fire wa» not only kept up in Italy, but in E^yivt, in Peiws, in 
Clrtfeee, ttid almast in si) natleas . 

fT^eAogwrs. 
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also enacted soine laws ; amongst the rest that severe one^ 
which forbids the wife in any case to leave her husband,* 
but gives the husband power to divorce his wife, in case of 
her poisoning his children, or counterfeiting his keys, or being 
guilty of adultery. But if, on any other occasion, he put her 
away, she was to have one moiety of his goods, and the other 
was to be consecrated to Ceres ; and whoever put away his 
wife was to iniake an atonement to the gods of the earth. It 
is something particular, that Romulus appointed no punish- 
ment for actual parricides, but called all murder parricide, 
looking upon this as abominable, and the other as impossible. 
For many ages, indeed, he seemed to have judged rightly ; 
no one was guilty of that crime in Rome for almost six hun- 
dred yearfe; and Lucius Ostius, after the wars of Hannibal, 
Is recorded to have been the first that murdered his father. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Tatius, some of his friends 
and kinsmen meeting certain ambassadors who were going 
from Laurentum to Rome,f attempted to rob them on the 
road, and, as they would not suffer it, but stood in their own 
defence, killed them. As this was an atrocious crime, Romu- 
lus required that those who committed it should immediately 
be punished, but Tatiujj hesitated and put it off. This was 
the first occasion of any open variance between them ; for till 
now they had behaved themselves as if directed by one soul, 
and the administration had been carried on with all possible 
unanimity. The relations of those that were murdered, find- 
ing they could have no legal redress from Tatius, fell upon 
him and slew him at Lavinium, as he was offering sacrifice 
with Romulus;:}^ but they conducted Romulus back with ap- 
plause, as a prince who paid all proper regard to justice. To 
the body of Tatius he gave an honourable interment, at Armi- 
lustrium,$ on Mount Aventine j but he took no care to re- 

* Yet thii privilege, which Plutarch thinks a hardahip upon the women, 
was indulged the men by Moses in greater latitude. The women, however^ 
among the Romans, came at length to divorce their husbands, as appears from 
Juvenal (Sat. iz.), and ^lartial (1. x. ep. 41.) At the same time, it must be 
observed, to the honour of Roman virtue, that no divorce was known at 
Some for five hundred and twenty years. One P. Servilius, or Carvilius 
Spurius, was the first of the Romans that ever put away his wife. 

-t" Dionysivis of llalicarnassus says, they were ambassadors from Lavinium, 
who had beeb at Rome to complain of the incursions made by some of Tatius* 
friends upon ihcir territories ; and Uiat as they were returning, Ae Sabines 
lay in wait for tlieui on the road, stripped them, and killed several of them. 
Lavinium arid Laurentum were neighbouring towns in Latium. - 

^ Probably this was a sacrifice to the Dii Indigenes of Latium, in which 
Rome was included. But Licinius wiitea, that Tatius went not thither with 
Romulus, nor on account of the sacrifice, but that he went alone to persuade 
the inhabitants to pardon the murderers. 

§ The place was so called, because of a ceremony of the same name, cele* 
brated every year on the 19th of October, when the troops were n>ustered> 
und purified by sa^crifices. 
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renge his death on the persons that killed him. Some histo- 
rians write, that the Laurentians in great terror gave up the 
murderers of Tatius; but Romulus let them go, saymg — 
^^ Blood with blood should be repaid.'' This occasioned a re- 
port, and, indeed, a strong suspicion, that he was not sorry to 
get rid of his partner in the government. None of these 
things, however, occasioned any disturbance or sedition 
among the Sabines; but partly out of regard for Romulus, 
pardy out of fear of his power, or because they reverenced 
nim as a god, they all continued well affected to him. This 
veneration for him extended to many other nations. The 
ancient Latins sent ambassadors, and entered into league and 
alliance with him. Fidenae, a city in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, he took, as some say, by sending a body of horse be- 
fore, with orders to break the hinges of the gates, and then 
appearing unexpectedly in person. Others will have it, that 
the Fidenates first attacked and ravaged the Roman territo- 
ries, and were carrying off considerable booty, when Romulus 
lay in ambush for them, cut many of them off^ and took their 
city. He did not, however, demolish it, but made it a Roman 
colony, and sent into i% two thousand five hundred inhabitants 
on the 13th of April. 

After this, a plague broke out, so fatal, that people died of 
it without any previous sickness ; while the scarcity of fruits, 
and barrenness of the cattle, added to the calamity. It rained 
blood too in the city; so that their unavoidable sufferings 
were increased with the terrors of superstition : and when the 
destruction spread itself to Laurentum, then all agreed it was 
for neglecting to do justice to the murderers of the ambassa- 
dors and of Tatius, that the divine vengeance pursued both 
cities. Indeed, when those murderers were given up and 
punished by both parties, their calamities visibly abated; and ' 
Komulus purified the city with lustrations, which, they tell us, 
are yet celebrated at the Ferentine gate. Before the pesti- 
lence ceased, the people of Cameria* attacked the Romans, 
and overran the countr}'^, thinking them incapable of resist- 
ance by reason of the sickness. But Romulus soon met them 
in the field, gave them battle, in whirh he killed six thousand 
of them, took their city, and transplanted half its remaining 
inihabitents to Rome ; adding, on the first of August, to those 
he left in Cameria, double their number from Rome ; so many 
people had he to spare in about sixteen years time from the 
building of the city. Among other spoils, he carried from 
Cameria a chariot of brass, which he consecrated in the tem- 

* This was a town which Romulus had taken before. Its old inhabitants 
took this opportonity to rise in arms, s^nd kill the Roman garrison. 
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pie of Vulcan, placing upon it his own statue crowned by 
victory. 

His ailairs thus flourishing, the weaker part of his neigh- 
bours submitted, satisfied, if ihey could but live in peace ; but 
the more powerful, dreading or envying Romulus, thought 
they should not by any means let him go unnoticed, but op- 
pose and put a stop to his growing greatness. The Veientes, 
who had a strong city and extensive country,''^ were the first 
of the Tuscans who began the war, demanding Fidene as their 
property. But it was not only unjust, but ridiculous, that 
they, who had given the people of Fidens no assistance in the 
greatest extremities, but had suffered them to perish, should 
challenge their houses and lands now in the possession of 
other masters. Romulus, therefore, gave them a contemptu- 
ous answer; upon which they divided their forces into two 
bodies ; one attacked the garrison of Fiden«e, ahd the other 
went to meet Romulus. That which went against Fidenae 
defeated the Romans, and killed two thousand of them ; but 
the other was beaten by Romulus, with the loss of more than 
eight thousand men. They gave battle, however, once more, 
at Fidenae, where all allow uie victory was chiefly owing to 
Romulus himself, whose skill and courage were then remarka- 
bly displayed, and whose strength and swiftness appeared 
more than human. But what some report is entirely fabu- 
lous, and utterly incredible, that there tell that day fourteen 
thousand men, above half of whom Romulus slew with his 
ovm hand. For even the M essenians seem to have been ex- 
travagant in their boasts, when they tell us Aristomenes of- 
fered a hecatomb three several times, for having as often 
killed a hundred Lacedflemonians.j After the Veientes were 
thus ruined, Romulus suffered the scattered remains to escape, 
and marched directly to tjieir city. The inhabitants could not 
bear up after so dreadful a blow, but humbly suing for a peace, 
obtained a truce for a bundred years, by giving up a consi- 
derable part of th6ir territory called Septempagium, which 
signifies a district of seven towns, together with the salt-pits 
by the river; besides which, they delivered into his hands 
fifty of their nobility as Viostages. He triumphed for this on 
the 15th of October, leading up, among many other captives, 
the general of the Veientes, a man in years, who seemed on 
this occasion not to have behaved with the prudence which 

• Veil, the capital of Tuscany, vas lituated on a ctzm rock, rfront one 
hundred fiirk>ngs from Rome ; and ia compared by Dionyaiua of HaUoamaMiii 
to Athena for extent and richea. 

f Paoaaniaa confirms this account, mentioning both the time and place of 
these achievements, as well as the hecatombs offered on account of them to. 
Jupiter Ithomates. Those wars between the Meueniaoi and Sptrttfis, were 
about the time of Tullus Hostiliua. 
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might have been expected from his age. Hence it is that, to 
this day, when they offer a sacrifice for victory, they lead an 
old man through the forum to the Capitol, in a boy's robe, 
edged with purple, with a bulla about his neck, and the herald 
cries,— *^ Sardians to be sold;"* for the Tuscans are said to 
be a colony of the Sardians, and Veil is a city of Tuscany. 

This was the last of the wars of Romulus. After this he 
bdiaved as almost all men do who rise by some great and un- 
expected good fortune to dignity and power; for, exalted with 
bis exploits, and loftier in his sentiments, he dropped his 
popular affability, and assumed the monarch to an odious de- 
gree. He gave die first offence by his dress; his habit being 
a purple vest, over which he wore a robe bordered with pur- 
ple. He gave audience in a chair of state. He had always 
about him a number of young men called Celeres,f from their 
despatch in doing business; and before him went men with 
staves to keep off the populace, who also wore thongs of lea- 
ther at their girdles, ready to bind directly any person he 
should order to be bound. This bindiiig the Latins formbrly 
called ligare^ii. now aUigare^ whence those seijeants are called 
lictoresy and their rods fasces; for the sticks they used oq 
that occasion were small ; though, perhaps, at first they were 
called Litores^ and afterwards, by putting in a c, Lictores; for 
they are the same that the Greeks called Leitourgoi (officers 
for the people) ; and leitos in Greek still signifies the people^ 
but laoa the populace. 

When his grandfather Numitor died in Alba,' though the 
crown undoubtedly belonged to him, yet, to please the people, 
he left the administration in their own hands ; and over the 
Sabines$ (in Rome) he appointed yearly a particular magis- 
trate ; thus teaching the great men of Rome to seek a free 
commonwealth without a king, and by turns to rule and to 
obey ; for now the patricians had no share in the government, 
but only an honourable title and appearance, assembling in 
the senate-house more for form than business. There, with 
silent attention, they heard the king give his orders, and dif- 
fered only from the rest of the people in this, that they went 
home with the first knowledge of what was determined. This 

* The VdenteSyWhh the other Hetnirians, were a colony of Lydians, whose 
metropolis was the city of Sardis. Other writers date this custom from the 
time of the conquest of Sardinia by Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, when such 
a number of slaves was brought from that island, that none were to be seen in 
the market but Sardinians. 

f Romulus ordered the Curix to choose him a guard of three hundred men, 
ten out of each Curie ; and these he called Celeres, for the reason which 
Plutarch has assigned. 

t Plutarch had no critical skill in the Latin language. 

iXylander and H. Stophanus are rationalljr enough of opinion, that instead 
of Sabines we should resd Albans ; aad so the Latin translator renders it. 
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treatment they digested as well as they could; but when, of 
his own authority, he divided the conquered lands among the 
soldiers, and restored the Veientes their hostages, without the 
consent or approbation of the senate, they considered it as 
an intolerable insult. Hence arose strong suspicions against 
them,and Romulus soon after unaccountably disappeared. This 
happened on the 7th of. July (as it is now called,) then Quin- 
tilts i and we have no certaintj^ of any thing about it but the 
time ; various ceremonies being still performed on that day with 
reference to the event. Nor need we wonder at this uncer- 
tainty, since, when Scipio Africanus was found dead in his 
house after supper,* there was no clear proof of the manner 
of his death ; for some say, that being naturally infirm, he 
died suddenly ; some, that he took poison ; and others that 
his enemies broke into his house by night and strangled him. 
Besides, all were admitted to see Scipio's dead body, and every 
one, from the sight of it, had his own suspicion or opinion of 
the cause. But as Romulus disappeared on a sudden, and no 
part of his body, or even his garments could be found, some 
conjectured, that the senators, who were convened in the tem- 
ple of Vulcan, fell upon him and killed him, after which each 
carried a part away under his gown. Others say, that his exit 
did not happen in the temple of Vulcan, nor in the presence 
of the senators only, but while he was holding an assembly of 
the people without the city, at a place called the Goat's Marsh. 
The air, on that occasion, was suddenly convulsed and altered 
in a wonderful manner ; for the light of the sun failed,t and 
they were involved in an astonishing darkness, attended on 
every side with dreadful thunderings, and tempestuous winds. 
The multitude then dispersed and fled, but the nobility gathered 
into one body. When the tempest was over, and the light ap- 
peared again, the people returned to the same place, and a very 
anxious inquiry was made for the king; but the patricians would 
not suffer them to look closely into the matter. They com- 
manded them to honour and worship Romulus, who was 
caught up'to heaven, and who, as he had been a gracious king, 
would be to the Romans a propitious deity. Upon this, the 

* This Wfts Scipio, the son of Paulus JEmilius, adopted by Scipio Africanus. 
As be constantly opposed the designs of the Gracchi, it was supposed that his 
wife Sempronia, who was sister to those seditious men, took him off by poison. 
According to Valerius Maxirous, no iudicial inquiry was made into the caust^ 
of his death ; and Victor tells us, the corps was carried out, with the face 
covered with a linen cloth, that the blackness of it might not appear. 

f Cicero mentions this remarkable darkness in a fragment of his sixth book 
de Repub. And it appears from the astronomical tables, that there was a great 
eclipse of the sun in the first year of the sixteenth Olympiad, supposed to be the 
year that Romulus died, on the 2Gth of May ; which, considering the little 
. exactness there was then in the Born^n calendar^ might very well coincide 
with the month of July. 
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ftiultitude went away with great satisfaction, and worshipped 
him, in hopes of his favour and protection. Some, however, 
searching more minutely into the affair, gave the patricians no 
small uneasiness ; they even accused them of imposing upon 
the people a ridiculous tale, when they had murdered the king 
with their own hands. 

While things were in this disorder, a senator, we are told, 
of great distinction, and famed for sanctity of manners, Julius 
Proculus by name,* who came from Alba with Romulus, and 
had been his faithful friend, went into the forum, and declared 
upon the most solemn oaths, before all the people, that as he 
was travelling on the road, Romulus met him, in a form more 
noble and august than ever, and clad in bright and dazzling ar^ 
mour. Astonished at the sight, he said to him,— ^^^ For what 
misbehaviour of ours, O king, or by what accident, have you 
so untimely left us, to labour under the heaviest calumnies, and 
the whole city to sink under inexpressible sorrow ?" To which 
he answered, — ^" It pleased the gods, my good Proculus, that 
we should dwell with men for a time ; and after having founded 
a city, which will be the most powerful and glorious in the 
world, return to heaven, from whence we came. Farewell 
then, and go tell the Romans that, by the exercise of temper- 
ance and fortitude, they shall attain the highest pitch of hu- 
man greatness, and I, the god Quirinus, will ever be propi- 
tious to you." This, by the character and oath of the relater, 
gained credit with the Romans, who were caught with the en- 
thusiasm, as if they had been actually inspired i and, far from 
contradicting what they had heard, bade adieu to all their sus- 
picions of the nobility, united in the deifying of Quirinus, and 
addressed their devotions to him. This is very like the Gre- 
cian fables concerning Aristeas the Proconnesian, and Cleo- 
medes the Astypalesian. For Aristeas, as they tell us, expired 
in a fuller's shop ; and when his friends came to take away the 
body, it could not be found. Soon after, some persons coming 
in from a journey, said they met Aristeas travelling towards 
Croton. As for Cleomedes, their account of him is, that he 
was a man of gigantic size and strength ; but behaving in a 
foolish and frantic manner, he was guilty of many acts of vio- 
lence. At last he went into a school, where he struck the pil- 
lar that supported the roof with his fist, and broke it asunder, . 
so that the roof fell in and destroy^ the children. Pursued 
for this, he took refuge in a great chest, and having shut the 
lid upon him, he held it down so fast, that many men together 
could not force it open; when they had cut the chest in pieces, 
they could not find him either dead or aKve. Struck with this - 



* A descendant of iaiai» or Ascanitts. 
VOL. I. y 
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stranffe affair, they sent to conBult the oracle at Delphi, and 
had from the priestess this answer: — 

The nee of heroes ends io Cleomedes. 

It is likewise said that the body of Alcmena was lost, as they 
were carrying it to the grave, and a stone was seen lying on 
the bier in its stead. Many such improbable tales are told by 
writers who wanted to deify beings naturally mortal. It is 
indeed impious and illiberal to leave nothing of divinity to vir- 
tue; but, at the same time, to unite heaven and earui in the 
same subject, is absurd. We should therefore reject fables, 
when we are possessed of undeniable truth ; for according to 
Pindar, 

The body yields to death's alKpowerful summons* 
While the bright image of eternity 
Surrives. ■■ 

This alone is from the gods ; from heaven it comes, and to 
heaven it returns ; not indeed with the body ; but when it is 
entirely set free and separate from the body, when it becomes 
disengaged from every thing sensual and unholy. For, in the 
language of Heraclitus, the pure soul is of superior excellence,* 
darting from the body like^a flash of lightnmg from a cloud ; 
but the soul that is carnal and immersed in sense,f like a heavy 
and dark vapour, with difficulty is kindled and aspires. There 
is therefore no occasion, against nature, to send the bodies of 
good men to heaven; but we are to conclude, that virtuous 
souls, by nature and the divine justice, rise from men to h^- 

* This is a very difficult passage* The former translator, with an nnjusti^ 
fiable liberty, has turned um ya^ *l>v^ (»m 0^1514 A virtuovt «ov/ h pure an4 
wvmxedUgkti which, however excellent uie sentiment, as borrowed from the 
scripture, where he had found that God it Ught^ is by no means the sense of 
the original. 

Dacier has translated it literally Vdme »eche, and remarks the propriety of 
the expression, with respect to that position of HencUtus, that fire is the first 
principle of all things. The French critic went upon the supposed analogy 
between fire and dryness ; but there is a much more natural and more obvious 
analogy, which may help us to the interpretation of this passage ; that is, the 
near relation which dryness has to purity or cleanliness ; and indeed we find 
the word (n^ used metaphorically mthe latter sense — ^9^ t^otoi. 

I Milton, m his Comus, uses the same comparison ; for which, however, he 
is mdebted rather to Plato than to Plutarch : — 
. — The lavish act of sin 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. 

The 86ul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite tose 

The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp. 

Oft seen in chamal vaults and sepulchres, 

lingering and sitting by a new.mad« grave, 

As loth to leave the body that it lov'd;. 

And links itself by carnal sensuality, 

To » degenerate and degmdcd sute. 
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roes, from heroes to genii ; and at last, if, as in the Mysteries, 
they be perfectly cleansed and purified, shaking off all remains 
of mortality, and all the power of the passions, then they finally 
attain the most glorious and perfect happiness, and ascend froin 
genii to gods, not by the vote of the people, but by the just 
and^established order of nature."!^ 

The simame that Romulus had of Quirinus, some think was 
pven him as (another) Mars; others, because they call the 
fioman citizens Quirites; others, again, because the ancients 
gave the name of Quiris to the point of a spear, or to the spear 
itself; and that of Juno Quiritus to the statues of Juno, when 
she was represented leaning on a spear. Moreover, they 
styled a certain spear, tirhicn was consecrated in the palace. 
Mars ; and those that distinguished themselves in war were re* 
warded with a spear. Romulus, then, as a martial or warrior god, 
was named Quirinus ; and the hill on which his temple stands, 
has the name of Quirinalis on his accouift. The day on which 
he disappeared, is called the flight of the people and Nonot Ca- 
prottn^^ because then they go out of the city to offer sacrifice 
at the Goat's Marsh. On diis occasion they pronounce aloud 
some of their proper names, Marcus and Caius for instance, 
representing the flight that then happened, and their calling 
upon one another, amidst the terror and confusion. Others, 
however, are of opinion that this is not a representation of 
flight, but of haste and eagerness, deriving the ceremony from 
this source. When the Gauls, after the tiS^ing of Rome, were 
driven out by Camillus, and the city, thus weakened, did not 
easily recover itself, many of the Latipis, under the conduct of 
Livius Posthumus, marched against it. This arm;^ sitting 
down before Rome, a herald was sent to signify, that the 
Latins were desirous to renew their old alliance and affinity, 
which was now declining, by new intermarriages. If, there- 
fore, they would send them a good number of their virgins and 
widows, peace and friendship should be established between 
them, as it was before with the Sabines on the like occasion. 
When the Romans heard this, though they were afraid of war, 
yet they looked upon the giving up of their women as not at 
all more eligible than captivity. While they were in this sus* 
pense, a servant maid named Philotis, or, according to others, 
Tutola, advised them to do neither, but by a stratagem, which 
she had thought of, to avoid both the war and the giving of 
hostages. l%e stratagem was to dress Philotis herself, and 

* Hesod was the first who disting^sh^d those four natures, men, heroes, 
jfenii, and gods. He saw room, it seens, for perpetual progression and 
improrement in a state of immortality. And when the heathens tell us, that 
herore the last degree, that of divinity, is reached, those beings are liable to 
be replnnged into their primitive sUte of darkness^ one would imaffine they 
hid heard MmetbiBg ef tut fiiUen sageli. 
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Other handsome female slaves, in good attire, and send them^ 
instead of free-bom virgins, to the enemy. Then, in the nighty 
Philotis was to light up a torch (as a signal,) for the Romans 
to attack the* enemy, and despatch them in their sleep. The 
Latins were satisfied, and the scheme put in practice. For ac- 
cordingly Philotis did set up a torch on a wild fig-tree, screen- 
ing it behind with curtains and coverlets from the sight of the 
enemy, whilst it was visible to the Romans. As soon as they 
beheld it, they set out in great haste, often calling upon each 
other at the gates to be expeditious, Then they fell upoa tlje 
Latins, who expected nothing less, and cut them in pieces. 
Hence, this feast, in memory of the victory. The day was 
called Nonx CaprotintBy on account of the wild ^g'^tree^ in the 
Roman tongue caprificus. The women are entertained in the 
fields in booths made of the branches of the fig-tree ; and the ser- 
vant-maids, in companies, run about and play ; afterwards they 
come to blows, and throw stones at one another, in remem-? 
brance of their then assisting and standing by the Romans in 
the battle. These psirticulars are admitted but by few histo- 
rians. Indeed their calling upon each others' names in the 
day-time, and their walking in procession to the Goafs 
Marsh ^^ like persons that were going to a sacrifice, seems ra- 
ther to be placed to the former account; though possibly both 
these events might happen, in distant periods, on the same day. 
Romulus is said to have been fifty-four years of age, and in the 
thirty-eighth of his reign,f when he was taken from the world. 

* Instead of ok mv ^dtxatTr«y, the reading in Bryan's text, which has no 
tolerable sense, an anoiiymdus copy gives us m^ ai^jciKn^m. And that to 
Mocrifice^ or rather to offer up prayers at a aacrijicei w in one sense of ethMM^m, • 
appears froni the scholiast on Sophocles' Trachiina, where he explains 
«exdu«>4cic by tok wi rm dt/riair «/;^«uc. This signification, we suppose, it gained 
from the loud accent in which those prayers were said or sung. 

f Dion^uus of Halicarnassus (and indeed Plutarch, himself, in the beginning 
of the life of Numa*) says, that Romulus left the world in the thirty-seventh 
year after the foundation of Rome. But perhaps those two historians may be 
reconciled as to the age he died at; for Plutarch says, he was then full mty^ 
fbur years of age, and Dionysius that he was in his fifty-fifth year. 
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BOMULUS AND THESEUS 

COliPARED. 



Thi9 18 all I have met with that deserves to be related con- 
ceming Romulus and Theseus. And to come to the compa- 
rison,* first it appears, that Theseus was inclined to great en- 
terprises, by his own proper choice, and compelled by no ne- 
cessity, since he might have reigned in peace at Trcezene, over 
a kingdom by no means contemptible,which would have jfallen 
to him by succession; whereas Romulus, in order to avoid 

Present slavery and impending punishment, became valiant (as 
*lato expresses it) through fear, and was driven, by the terror 
of extreme sufferings, to arduous attempts. Besides, the great- 
est action of Romidus was the killing of one tyrant in Alba: 
but the first exploits of Theseus, performed occasionally, and 
by way of prelude only, were those of destroying Scii'on, Slu- 
ms, Procrustes, and the club-bearer; by whose punishment 
and death he delivered Greece from several cruel tynmts, be- 
fore they, for whose preservation he was labouring, knew him. 
Moreover, he might have gone safely to Athens by sea, without 
any danger from robbers. But Romulus could have no secu- 
rity while Amulius lived. This difference is evident. The- 
seus, when unmolested himself, went forth to rescue others 
from their oppressors. On the other hand, RomulUs and his 
'brother, while they were uninjured by the tyrant themselves, 
quietly suffered him to exercise his cruelties. And, if it was 
a great thing for Romulus to be wounded in the battle with 
the Sabines, to kill Acron, and to conquer many other ene- 
Ddies, we may set against these distinctions the battle with llie 
Centaurs, jsind the war with the Amazons. 

But as to Theseus' enterprise with respect to the Cretan 
tribute, when he voluntarily offered to go among the young 
men and virgins, whether he was to expect to be food for 
some wild beast, or to be sacrificed at Androgens' tomb, or, 
which is the lightest of all the evils said to be prepared for 
him, to submit to a vile and dishonourable slavery, it is not 
eas}r to express his courage and magnanimity, his regard for 
justice and the public good,and his love of glorv and of virtue. 
On this occasion, itiippears to me, that the philosophers have 

* Nothing can be more excellent than these parallels of Plutarch. Be 
weighs the tirtues and vices of men in so just a balance, and puts so true aa 
estimate on their mod and bad qusHtiea^ tb|Kt the reader cannot attend to them 
witboat infinite adrantagtti 
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not ill defined love to be a remedy provided by the gods for 
the safety and preservation of youth,* For Ariadne's love 
seems to have been the work of some god, who designed by 
that means to preserve this great man. Kor should we blame 
her for her passion, but rather wonder that all were not alike 
affected towards him. And if she alone was sensible of that 
tenderness, I may justly pronounce her worthy the love of a 
god,t as she showed so great a regard for virtue and excel- 
lence in her attachment to so worthy a man. 

Bodi Theseus s^nd Romulus were bom with political talents ; 
yet neither of them preserved the proper character of a king, 
but deviated frokn the due medium, the one erring on the side 
of democracy, the other on that of absolute power, according 
to their different tempers. For a prince's first concern is to 
preserve the government itself; and this ia effected,'no less by 
avoiding whatever is improper, than by cultivating what is 
suitable to his dignity. He who gives up or extends his au- 
thoritiy^ continues not a prince or a king^ but degenerates into 
a republican or a tyrant^ and thus incurs either the hatred or 
contempt of his subjects. The former seems to be the error 
of a mild and humane disposition, the latter of self-love and 
severity. 

If, then, the calamities of mankind are not to be entirely 
attributed to fortune, but we are to seek the cause in their dif- 
ferent manners «nd passions, here we shall find, that unrea- 
sonable anger, with quick and unadvised resentment, is to be 
imputed both to Homulus, in the case of his brother, and to 
Theseus in that of his son. But, if we consider whence their 
anger took its rise, the latter seems the more excusable, from 
the greater cause he had for resentment, as yielding to the 
heavier blow. For, as the dispute began when Romulus was 
in cool consultation for the common good,^ otie would think 
he could not presently have given way to such a passion; 
Whereas Theseus was urged against his son, by emotions 
which few men have been able to withstand, proceeding firom 
love,. jealousy, and the false suggestions of his wife. What 
is more, the anger of Romulus discharged itself in an action 
of most mifortunate consequence ; but mat of Theseus pro- 

• VidcPto/. C7onwv. 

f PhiUirch here cnteM into the notion of fiocntes, who teacheSp tfast it is the 
love of Tiitue and real excellence which alone can unite ua to the Supreme 
Btfin;. But thoog^h this maxim is good, it is not applicable to Ariadne. For 
where is the tirtue of that princess, who Veil ih love with a stranger st ^rst 
mfiik^ and hastened to the comtdetion of tar wishes thMNi^ the 'rain of her 
kindred and 'her couittry ? 

i Plutarch does not seem to have had a just idea of the contest between 
^mulos and Remus. The two brothers were not so solicitous about the 
'lAtuation of their ncnrdty* ail Mlfoh ot them Should iMive the oommiuid in it 
•i^irhenitinHimDIt. 
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ceeded no further than words, reprosM:hes, and imprecations, 
the usual revenge of old men. The rest of the voung man's 
misery seems to have been owing to fortune. Tnus far The- 
seus seems to deserve the preference^ 

But Romulus has, in die first place, this great advantage, 
that he rose to distinction from very small beginnings. For 
the two brodiers were reputed slaves and sons of herdsmen; 
and yet before they attained to liberty themselves, they be- 
stowed it on almost all the Latins ; gaining at once the most 
glorious titles, as destroyers of their enemies, deliverers of 
their kindred, kings of nations, and founders of cities, not 
transplanters, as Theseus was, who filled indeed one city with 
people, but it was by ruining many others, which bore the 
names of ancient kings and heroes. And Romulus afterwards 
eflfected the same, when he compelled his enemies to demolish 
their habitations, and incorporate with their conquerors. He 
had not, however, a city reiady built, to enlarge, or to trans- 
plant inhabitants to from other towns, but he created one, 
gaining to himself lands, a country, a kingdom, children, 
wives, alliances; and this without destroying or ruining any 
one. On the contrary, he was a great beneiactor to persons 
who, having neither house nor habitation, willingly became 
his citizens and people. He did not, indeed, like Theseus, 
destroy robbers and ruflBans, but he subdued nations, took 
cities, and triumphed over kings and generals. 

As for the fate of Remus, it is doubtful by what hand he 
fell; most writers ascribing it to others, and not to Romulus. 
But, in the face of all the world, he saved his modier firom 
destruction; and placed his grandfather, who lived in mean 
and dishonourable subjection, upon the throne of ^neas. 
Moreover, he voluntarily did him many kind offices, but never 
injiured him, not even madvertently. On the other hand, I 
think, Theseus, in forgetting or neglecting the command about 
the sail, can scarcely, by any excuses, or before the mildest 
judges, avoid the imputation of parricide. Sensible how dif- 
ficult the defence of this affair would be to those who should 
attempt it, a certain Athenian writer feigns, that when the 
ship approached, ^geus ran in great haste to the citadel for 
the better view of it, and missing his step, fell down ; as if he 
were destitute of servants^ or went, in whatever hurry, unat- 
tended to the sea. 

Moreover, Theseus' rapes and offences, with respect to 
women, admit of no plausible excuse; because, in tne first 
place, they were committed often ; for he carried off Ariadne, 
Antiope, and Anaxo the Trcezenian ; after the rest, Helen ; 
though she was a girl not yet come to maturity, and he so far 
advanced in years, that it was time for him to think no more 
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even of lawful marriage. The next aggravation is the cause ; 
for the daughters of the Trcezenians, the Lacedemonians, and 
the AmazonS) were not more fit to bring children, than those 
of the Athenians, sprung from Erechtheus and Cecrops* 
These things, therefore, are liable to the suspicion of a wanton 
and licentious appetite. On the other hand, Romulus, having 
carried off at once almost eight hundred women, did not take 
them all, but only Hersilia, as it is said, for himself, and dis- 
tributed the rest among the most respectable citizens. And 
afterwards, by the honourable and affectionate treatment he 
procured them, he turned that injury and violence into a glo- 
rious exploit, performed with a political view to the good of 
society. Thus he united and cemented the two nations to- 
gether, and opened a source of future kindness, and of addi- 
tional power, ^jme bears witness to the conjugal modesty, 
tenderness, and fidelity, which he established; for during two 
hundred and thirty years no man attempted to leave his wife, 
nor any woman her husband."^ And, as the very curious 
among the Greeks can tell you, who was the first person that 
killed his father and mother, so all the Romans know, that 
Spurius Carvilius was the first that divorced his wife, alleging 
her barrenness.! The immediate effects, as well as length of 
time, attest what I have said. For the two kings shared the 
kingdom, and the two nations came under the same govern- 
ment, by means of these alliances. But the marriages of 
Theseus procured the Athenians no friendship with any other 
state ; on the contrary, enmity, wars, the destruction of their 
citizens, and at last the loss of Aphidnse ; which, only through 
the compassion of the enemy, whom the inhabitants suppli- 
cated and honoured like gods, escaped ^e fate that befelTroy 
by means of Paris. However, the mother of Theseus, de- 
serted and given up by her son, was not only in danger of, but 
really did suffer, the misfortunes of Hecuba, if her captivity 
be not a fiction, as a great deal besides may very well be. As 
to the stories we have concerning both, of a supernatural kind, 
the difference is great. For Romulus was preserved by the 
signal favour of heaven ; but as the oracle which commanded 
iEgeus not to approach any woman in n foreign country, was 
not observed, the birth of Theseus appears to have been un- 
acceptable to the gods. 

* These numbers are wrong in Plutarch : for Dionysius of Halicamassus 
marks the time with great exactness, acquainting us, that it was 520 years 
after the building of Borne, in the consulate of M. Pomponius Matho and C. 
Papirius Masso. 

f Carrilius made oath before the censors, that he had the best regard for 
his wife, and that it was solely in compliance with the sacred enjpigement of * 
marriage, the design of which was to have children, that he divorced hev. 
But this did, not hinder his character from being ever after odious to the peo- 
ple, who thought he had set a very pemicioiu esamplc. 
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Of Lycurgus the lawgiver we havie nothing to relate that 
is certain tad uncontroverted. For there are different ac- 
counts of his birth, his travels, his death, and especially of the 
laws and form of government which he established. But 
least of all are the times agreed upon i^ which this great snvk 
lived. For some say he flourished at the same time with Iphitus^f 
and joined with him in settling the cessation of arms during 
the 01>nnpic games. Among these is Aristotle the philoso- 
pher, who alleges for proof an Olympic quoit, on which was 
preserved the inscription of Lycurgus' name* But others who, 
with £ratosthenes and ApoUodorus, compute the time by the 
successions of the Spartan kings,:^ place him much earlier than 

* The life of L^cuivus wm the first which Plutarch published, as he himself 
obserres in the hfe of Theseus. He seems to have had a strong attachment 
to the Spartans and their customs, asXenophon likewise had : for, besides this 
lile, and those of several other Spartan chiefs, we hav« a treatise of his on the 
laws and customs of the Lacedemonians, and another of Laconic Apoph- 
thegms. He mak^s Lycurgus in all things a perfect hero, and alleges his 
behayiour as a proof, that the wise man, so often described by the philoso* 
phers, was not a mere ideal character, unattainable bv human nature. It is 
certain, however, that the encomiums bestowed upon him and bis laws by tiiti 
Delphic oracle, were merely a contriYance between the Pythoness and him- 
self; and some of his laws, for instance, that concerning the women, were 
exceptionable. 

f Iphitus, king of EHs, is said to have instituted, or rather restored, the 
Olympic games, 108 years before what is commonly reckoned the first Olym" 
piad, which commenced in the year before Christ 776, or, as some will have 
It, 774^ and bore the name of Corsbus, as the following Olypiads did those of 
odier victors. 

Iphitus began with offering a sacrifice to Hercules, whom the Eleans be- 
Keved to have been upon some account exasperated against them. He next 
ordered the Olympic games, the discontinuance of which was said to have 
caused a pestilence, to be proclaimed all over Greece, with a promise of free 
admisaion to all comers, and fixed the time for the celebration of ^em. He 
likewise took upon himself to be sole president and jud^e of those games, a 
privilege which the Piseans had often disputed with his predecessors, and 
which continued to his descendants^ as long as the regid digni^ subsisted. 
After this, the people appointed two presidents, which in time mcreased to 
ten, and at length to twelve. 

i Strabo says, that Lycurgus, the lawgiver, certainly lived in the fifth gene- 
fation after Altheroenes, who led a colony into Crete. Tliis Altbemenes waa 
the son of CissuB, who founded Argos at the same time thM Patroclesi Lycor- 
VOL. I. ^ r^ I 
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the first Olympiad* Timseus, however, supposes, that, as there 
were two Lycurguses in Sparta, at different times, the actions 
of both are ascribed to one, on account of his particular re- 
nown; and that the more ancient of them lived not long after 
Homer. Nay, some say he had seen him. Xenophon, too^ 
confirms the opinion of his antiquity, when he makes him con- 
temporary with the Heraclidae. It is true, the latest of the 
Lacedsmonian kings were of the lineage of the Heraclidae; 
but Xenophon there seems to speak of die first and, more im- 
mediate descendants of Hercules."^ As the history of those 
times is thus involved, in relating the circumstances of Lycur- 
gus' life, we shall endeavour to select such as are least con- 
troverted, and follow authors of the greatest credit. 

Simonides, the poet, tells us that Pritanisn, ot Eunomus, was 
father to Lycurgus. But most writers give us the genealogy - 
of Lycurgus and Eunomus in a different manner ; for, according 
to 4hem, Sous was the son of Patrocles,and grandson of Aris- 
todemus, Eurytion the son of Soiis, Prytanis of Eurytion, and 
Eunomus of Prytanis ; to this Eunomus was bora Polydectes, 
hy a former wife, and by a second, named Dianassa, Lycurgus. 
Eutychidas, however, says Lycurgus was the sixth from Pa- 
trocles, and the eleventh from Hercules. The most distin* 
guished of his ancestors was Soils, under whom the Lacede- 
monians made the ffelotes their slaves,f and gained an extent 
sive tract of land from the Arcadians. Of this Soils it is re- 
lated, that being besieged by the Clitorians in a difficult post 
where there was no water, he agreed to give up all his con- 
quests, provided that himself and all his army should drink of 
idle neighbouring spring. When these conditions were sworn 
to, he assembled his forces, and offered his kingj^om to the 
man that would forbear drinking; not one of them, however, 
could deny himself, but they all drank. Thei^ Soils went 
down to the spring himself, and having only sprinkled his face 
in the sight ot the enemy, he marched off, and still held the 
country, because all had not drank. Yet though he was highly 
honoured for this, the family had not their name from him, 
but, from his son, were called Euryttonidsc^\ and this, because 

gus' ancestor in the fifth degree, laid the foundation of Sparta. So that 
Lycurgus flourished some short time after Solomon, about 900 years before 
the Christian era. 

* This passage is in Xenophon's excellent treatise concerning the republic 
of Sparta, from which Plutarch has taken the best part of this life. 

f The Helotes, or Ilotes, were inhabitants of Heloi^ a maritime town of 
Laconia. The Lacedemonians having conquered and made slaves of theitH 
called not only them, but all the other slaves they happened to have, by the 
name of Beloiet. It is certain, however, that the descendants of the original 
Belotei, though they were extremely ill treated, and some of them assassinated, 
subsisted |n^ny ages in Laconia. 

4 It may be proper here to give the reader a short view of th^ regal govena- 
meat of l4^ced9anQD» under the Herculean line. The Her»clid« h»yiDg driren 
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Eurytion ^eems to be the first who relaxed the strictness of 
kingly government, inclining to the interest of the people, and 
ingratiating himself with them. Upon this relaxation, their 
encroachments increased, and the succeeding kings, either be* 
coming odious, treating them with greater rigour, or else 
giving way through weakness, or in hopes of favour, for a 
long time anarchy and confusion prevailed in Sparta ; by which 
one of its kings, the father of Lycurgus, lost his life. For 
while he was endeavouring to part some persons who were 
concerned in a fray, he received a wound by a kitchen-knife^ 
of which he died, leaving the kingdom to his eldest son, Po« 
lydectes. 

But he, too, dying soon after^ the general voici( gave it for 
Lycurgus to ascend the throne ; and he actually did so, till it 
appeared that his brother's widow was pregnsmt. As soon as 
he perceived this, he declared that the kingdom belonged to 
her issue, provided it were male, and he kept the administra^* 
tion in his hands only as his guardian. This he did with the 
title of ProtRcoSj which the Lacedaemonians give to the guar- 
dians of infant kings. Soon after the queen made him a pri- 
vate overture, that she would destroy her child upon condi- 
tion that he would marry her, when king of Sparta. Though 
he detested her wickedness, he said nothing against the pro- 
posal, but pretending to approve it, charged her not to take any 
drugs to procure an abortion, lest dae should endanger her 
own health or life; for he would take care that the child, as 
soon as bom, should be destroyed. Thus he artfully drew on 
the woman to her full time ; and, when he heard she was in la- 
bour, he sent persons to attend and watch her delivery, with 
orders, if it were a girl, to give it to the women, but if a boy, to 
bring it to him, in whatever business he might be engaged. It 
happened that he was at supper with the magistrates when she 
was delivered of a boy, and his servants, who were present, 
carried the child to him. When he received it, he is reported 
t^have said to the company, ^ Spartans, see here your new- 
bom king." He then laid him down upon the chair of state, 
and named him Charilaus, because of the joy and admiration 

out Tisunenei the son of Oreste^ Eurysthenes and Proclesi the sons of Aris- 
todemu8» reigned in that kingdom. Under them the government took a new 
form, and, instead of one sovereign, became subject to two. These two 
brothers did not divide the kingdom between them, neither did they agree to 
Tcign alternately, but they resolved to govern jointly, and with cqualpower 
SAd ^tbotity. What is surprising ii^ that, notwitfasUnding their mutual 
jealousy, this diarchy did not end with these two brothers, but continued under 
a succession of thirty princes of the line of Eurysthenes, and twenty-seven of 
that of Procles. Eurysthenes was succeeded by his son Agis, from whom all * 
the descendants of that line were sumamed Agidde, as the other line took the 
name of Bun/twdiU^ from Eurytion, the grandson of Proclesb Petrocles, or 
Protocles. — Pawan, Strab, et aL 
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of his magnanimity and justice, testified by all present. Thus 
the retgn of Lycurgus lasted only eight months. But the citi* 
zens had a great veneration for him on other accounts ; and 
there were more that paid him their attentions, and were ready 
to execute hb commands, out of regard to his virtues, than 
those that obeyed him as a guardian to the king, and director 
of the administration. There were not, however, wanting those 
that envied him, and opposed his advancement, as too high for 
so young a man ; particularly the relations and friends of the 
queen-mother, who seemed to have been treated with con- 
tempt. Her brother, Leonidas, one day boldly attacked him 
with virulent language, and scrupled not to tell him, that he 
was well assured he would soon be king; thus preparing sus- 
picions, and matter of accusation against Lycurgus, in case any 
accident should befall the king. Insinuations of the same kind 
were likewise spread by the queen-dlotfaer. Moved with this 
ill treatment, and fearing some dark design, he determined to 

Sit clear of adl suspicion, by travelling into other countries till 
8 nephew should be grown up, and have a son to succeed 
him in the kingdom. 

He set sail, therefore, and landed in Crete. There, having 
observed the forms of government, and conversed with the 
imost illustrious personages, he was struck with admiration of 
some of their laws,"* and resolved at his return to make use of 
them in Sparta. Some others he rejected. Among the friends 
he gained in Crete was Thales,f with whom he had interest 
enough to persuade him to go and settle at Sparta. Thales 
was famed for his wisdom and political abilities ; he was withal 
a lyric poet, who, u^der colour of exercising his art, performed 
as great things as the most excellent lawgivers. For his odes 
were so many persuasives to obedience and unanimity ; as by 
means of melody and numbers they had great grace and power, 
they softened insensibly the manners of the audience, drew 
them off from the animosities which then prevailed, and united 
them in zeal for excellence and virtue. So that, in some 
measure, he prepared the way for Lycurgus towards the in- 
struction of the Spartans. From Crete Lycurgus passed to 

* The most ancient wiiten, as Ephonis, Calfistfaones, Aristotle, and Plato, 
are of opinion, that Lycur^fus adopted many things in the Cxetan polity. Bat 
Polybius will have it that they are all misti^en : — ** At Sparta/' says he (in his 
'sixth book), "the lands are e<pially divided among aU tlie dtizens; wealth is 
banished i the crown is hereditary ; whereas in Crete the contrary obtains." 
But this doe9 not prove that Lycurgus might not tdke some good laws and 
usages from Cret^ and leave what he thought defective. Thtre is, indeed, 
. 00 great a conformity between the laws of Lycurgus and those of Minos, that 
ve must believe, with Strabo, that these were the foundation of the other. 

f This Thales, who was a poet and nmncian, must be distinguished from 
Thales the Uilesian, who was one of the seyen wist Bwa of Greece. The 
poet lired 350,ycacs before the pl^tosophcr. 
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Ai^ia, desirous, as is said, to compare the Ionian*' expense and 
luxury with die Cretan frugality and hard diet, so as to judge 
what eflfect each had on their several manners and govern- 
ments ; just as physicians compare bodies that are weak and 
sickly with the healthy and robust. There also, probably,f 
he met with Homer^s poems, which were prcser\''ed by the 
posterity of Cleophylus. Observing that many moral sen- 
tences, and much political knowledge, were intermixed with 
his stories, which had an irresistible charm, he collected them 
into one body, and transcribed them widi pleasure, in order to 
take them home with him. For his glorious poetry was not 
yet fully known in Greece; only some particular pieces were 
in a few hands, as they happened to be dispersed. Lycurgut 
was the first that.made them generally known. The Egyptians 
likewise suppose that he visited them; and as of all their in- 
stitutions he was most pleased with their distinguishing the 
military men from the rest of the people,^ he took the same 
method at Sparta, and, by separating from these the mechanics 
and artificers, he rendered the constitution more noble and 
more of a piece. This assertion of the Egyptians is confirmed 
by some of the Greek writers. But we know of no one, except 
Aristocrates, son of Hipparchus, and a Spartan, who has af- 
firmed that he went to Libya and Spain, and in his Indian ex- 
cursions conversed with the GtfmnoaophiaU.^ 

The Lacedaemonians found the want of Lycurgus when ab- 
sent, and sent many embassies to entreat him to return. For 
they perceived that their kings had barely the title and outward 

* The loiuaiM sent a colony from Attica into Asia Minor, about 1050 yean 
before the Christian era, and 150 before Lycurgus. And though the^ might 
not be greatly degenerated in ao short a time, yet our lawgiver could judge of 
the effect which 3ic climate and Asiatic plenty had upon Uiem. 

f He adds probably^ 'ore tisaiv, because some Greek authors have affirmed 
that Lycurgus saw Homer himself^ who was at that time at Chios. But Plu- 
tarch's opinion is more to be relied on. Homer died before Lycurgus was 
bom. Before the time of Lycurgus, they had nothing in Greece of Homer, 
but some detached pieces, which were severally named from the different 
subjects treated of in them, such as, The Valour of JMomeds^ Heetor^t Jiatuom, 
and the like. 

t The ancient Egyptians kept not only the priests and military men, who 
consisted chiefly of the nobility, distinct from the rest of the people ; but iht 
other employments, viz. those of herdsmen, shepherds, merchants, interpre- 
ters, and seamen, descended in particular tribes from father to son. 

§ Indian priests and philosophers, who vent almost naked, and lived Is 
woods. The BrtUunoM were one of their sects. They had a great avenion 
to idleness. Apuleius tells us, every pupil of theirs was obliged to give ac- 
count every day of some good he had done, either by meditation or action, 
before he was admitted to sit down to dinner. So thoroughly were they 
persuaded of the transmigration of the soul, and a happy one for themselves, 
that .they used to commit themselves to the flames, wnen they had lived to 
satiety, or were apprehensive of any misfortune. But we are afraid it was 
vanity that induced one of them to bum himself before Alexandflr the Great, 
and another to do the same before Augustus CnMr. 
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appendages of royalty, but in nothing else differed from the 
multitude; whereas Lycurgus had abilities from nature to 
^ guide the measures of government, and powers of persuasion, 
that drew the hearts of men to him. The kings, however, 
were consulted about his return, and they hoped 'that in his 
presence they should experience less insolence amongst the 
people. Returning then to a city thus disposed, he imme- 
diately applied himself to alter the whole frame of, the consti- 
tution ; sensible that a partial change, and the introducing of 
some new laws, would be of no sort of advantage; but as in 
the case of a body diseased and full of bad humours, whose 
temperament is to be corrected and new formed by medicines, 
it was necessary to begin a new regimen. With these senti- 
ments he went to Delphi ; and when he had offered sacrifice 
and consulted the god,* he returned with that celebrated oracle, 
in which the priestess called him: ^^ Beloved of t^ie gods, and 
rather a god than a man«" As to his request that he might 
enact good laws, she told him Apollo had heard his request, 
and promised that the constitution he should establish, would 
be the most excellent in the world. Thus encouraged, he ap- 
plied to the nobility, and desired them to put their hands to 
the work ; addressing himself privately at first to his friends, 
and afterwards, by degrees, trying the disposition of others, 
and preparing them to concur in die business. When matters 
were ripe, he ordered thirty of the principad citizens to appear 
armed in the market-place by break of day, to strike terror into 
such as might desire to oppose him« Hermippus has given 
us the names of twenty of the most eminent of them ; but he 
that had the greatest share in the whole enterprise, and gave 
Lycurgus die best assistance in the establishing of his laws, 
was called Arithmiades. Upon the first alarm, king Charilaus, 
apprehending it to be a design against his person, took refuge 
in the Chakioicos.j But he was soon satisfied, and accepted 
of their oath. Nay, so far from being obstinate, he joined in 
the undertaking. Indeed, he was so remarkable for the gen- 
tleness of his disposition, that Archelaus, his partner in the 
throne, is reported to have said to some that were praising the 
young king, — ^ Yes, Charilaus is a good man to be sure, who 
cannot find in his heart to punish the4}ad.'' Among the many 

* A9 Minos had pemitded the Cretans, that his laws weredelivened to him 
from Jupiter, so Lycurgn^s his imitator, was willing to make the Spartans be- 
lieve that he did every thing by the direction of Apollo. Other lefpslatora 
have found it very convenient to propagate an opinion that their institutioRs 
were from the gods. For that selfJove in human' nature, which weiM but ill 
have borne with the «q>erioiity of genius, that must, have been acknowledged 
in an unassiaCed lawgiver, ftmnd an ease sod satisfaction in admitting his new 
regulations, when they were said to come from heaven. 

t That is, the 6rorsntefli^. It was MsMding in the time of Putsanas, irb» 
lived in the reign of Marcus Aitonnras. 
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new institutioils of Lycurgus, the first and most important 
was that of a senate; which sharing, as Plato says,'*' in the 
power of the kings^ too imperious and unrestrained before, and 
naving equal authority with them, was the means of keeping 
them within the bounds of moderation, and highly contributed 
to the preservation of the state ; for before it had been veering 
and unsettled, sometimes inclining to arbitrary power, and 
sometimes towards a pure democracy ; but this establishment 
of a senate, an intermediate body, like ballast, kept it in a just 
equilibrium, and put it in a safe posture; the twenty-eight 
senators adhering to the kings, whenever they saw the people 
too encroaching, and, on the other hand, supporting the people, 
when the kings attempted to make themselves abi^lute. This, 
according to Aristotle, was the number of senators fixed upon, 
because two of the thirty associates of Lycurgus desejrted the 
business through fear. But Sphaerus tells us there were only 
twenty-eight at first entrusted with the design. Somediing, 
perhaps, there is in its being a perfect number, formed of seven 
multiplied by four, and wiuial the first number after six, that 
is equal to all its parts. But I rather think, just so many 
senators were created, that, together with the two kings, the 
whole body might consist of ^irty members. 

He had this institution so much at heart, that he obtained 
from Delphi an oracle in its behalf, called rhetroy or the decree. 
This was couched in very ancient and uncommon terms, which' 
interpreted ran thus ; — ^^ When you have built a temple to the 
Syllanian Jupiter and the Syllanian Minerva,t divided the 
people into tribes and classes, and established a senate of 

• The paau^ to which Plutarch refers* Is in Plato's third book of law, 
where he is examining^ into the causes of the downfal of states. An Athenian 
is introduced thus speaking to a Lacedemonian : — ** Some god» I beBeve, m 
bis cape for your state, and in his foresight of 'what would happen^ haa given 
you two kings of the same family, in order that, reigning jointly, they might 
govern with the more moderation, and Sparta experience the greater tran- 
quillity. After this, when the regri authority was grown again, too absolute 
aod imperious, a divine "spirit residing in a human nature (i. & Lyciir^tt8)| 
reduced it within the bounds of equity woA moderation, by the wise provision 
of a senate, whose authority was to be equal to that of the kings." Aristotle 
finds fault with this circumstance in the institution of the senate, that the 
senators were to continue for life; for as the mind grows old with the body, 
he thought it unreasonable to put the fortunes of the citizens into the power 
of men who dutmgh ag^ might become incapable of judging. He likewise 
thought it veryainrcasonable that they were not made accounUble for their 
actions. But for the ktter inconvenience sufficient provision seems to have 
been made afterwards, by the institution of the EphoH^ who had it chiefly in 
charge to defend the righU of tlie people; and therefore Plato adds,— «« A 
third blessing to Sparta was the prince, who, finding the power of the senate 
and the kings too arbitrary and uncontrolled, contrived the authority of the 
Ephorit as a restraint upon it," &c. , « „ . 

t As no account can be given of the meaning of the word ^ytomon, it is sup- 
posed it should be either read Setiamuh from Sellasia, a town of Lacoma upon 
the Eurotasi or else BeUamm, as much as to say, the Grecian Jupiter, &c. 
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thirty persons, including the two kings, you shall occasionally 
summon the people to an assembly between Babyce and 
Cnacion, and they shall have the determining voice.'' Babyce 
and Cnacion are now called (Enus ; but Aristotle thinks, by 
Cnacion is meant the river, and by Babvce the bridge. Be- 
tween these they held their assemblies, having neither halls, 
nor any kind of building for that purpose. These things he 
thought of no advantage 'to their councils, but rather a dis- 
service, as they distracted the attention, and turned it upon 
trifles, on observing the statues and pictures, the splendid 
roofs, and every, other theatrical ornament. The people thus 
assembled had no right to propose any subject of debate, and 
were only authorized to ratify or reject what might be pro- 
posed to them by the senate and the kings. But because, in 
process of time, the people, by additions or retrenchments, 
changed the terms, andperverted the sense of the decrees, the 
kings Polydorus and Theopompus inserted in the rhetra this 
clause >—^^ If the people attempt to corrupt any law, the senate 
and chiefs shall retire ;'' that is, they shall dissolve the assem- 
bly and ann^l the alterations. And they found means to per- 
suade the Spartans that this too was ordered by Apollo, as we 
learn from these verses of Tyrtaus: — 

Ye sons of Sparta, who at Phoebus' shrine 
Your humble vows prefer, attentive near 
The god's decision O'er your beauteous lands. 
Two guardian kings, a senate, and the voice 
Of the concurring people, lasting laws 
ShaU with joint power establish. 

Though the government was thus tempered by Lycurgus, 
yet soon after it degenerated into an oligarchy, whose power 
was exercised with such wantonness and violence, ^at it 
wanted indeed a bridle, as Plato expresses it. This curb thej'^ 
found in the authority of the Ephori^* about a hundred and 

* Herodotus (1. i. c. 65,) and Xenophon {de Repub, Lac,) tells us, the Ephori 
were appointed by Lycurgus himself. But the account which Plutarch givea' 
us from Aristotle (^PoUt. h ▼.) and others, of their being instituted long af^er, 
seems more agreeable to reason ; for it is not likely that Lycurgus, who in all 
things endeavoured to support the aristocracy, and left the people only the 
flight of assenting or dissentine to what was proposed to them, would appoint 
a Kind of tribunes of the people, to be masters as it were both of the kings and 
the senate. Some, indeed, suppose the Ephori to have been >4t first the king's 
friends, to whom they delegated their authority when they were obliged to 
be in the field. But it is very clear, that they were elected by the people out 
of their own body, and sometimes out of the very dregs of it; for the boldest 
citizen, whoever he was, was most likely to be chosen to this office, which was 
intended as a check on the senate and the kings. They were five in number, 
like the Qtdnqueviri in the republic of Carthage. They were annually elected; 
and in order to effect any thing, the unanimous voice of the college was requi- 
nte. Their authority, though well designed at first, came at length to be m a 
jnaxincr boundless. They presided in popular assemblies, collected their sof- 
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thirty years after Lycurgus. Elatus was the first invested 
with this dignity in the reign of Theopompus, who^ whei^^is 
wife upbraided him that he would leave the regal power to 
his children less than he received it, replied, — ^^ ^^Yi hut 
greater, because more lasting.'^ And in fact, the prerogative, 
so stripped of all extravagant pretensions, no longer occa- 
sioned either envy or danger to its possessors. By these 
means they escaped the miseries which befel the Messenian 
and Argive kinga, who would not in the least relax the seve- 
rity of their power in favour of the people. Indeed, from 
nothing more does the wisdom and foresight of Lycurgus ap- 
pear, than from the disorderly governments, and the bad 
understanding that subsisted between the kings and people of 
Messene and Argos, neighbouring states, and related in blood 
to Sparta; for as at firs.t they were in all respects equal to her, 
and possessed of a better country, and yet. preserved no last- 
ing happiness, but, through the insolence of the kings, and 
disobedience of the people, were harassed with perpetual 
troubles, they made it very evident that it was really a felicity 
more than human, a blessing from heaven to the Spartans, to 
have a legislator who knew so wellliow to frame and temper 
their government.* But this was an event of a later date. 

A second and bolder political enterprise of Lycurgus was a 
new division of the lands ; for he found a prodigious inequality, 
the city overcharged with many indigent persons who had no 
land, and the wealth centred in the hands of a few. Deter- 
mined, therefore, to root out the evils of insolence, envy, 
avarice, and luxury, and those distempers of a state still more 
inveterate and fatal, I mean poverty and riches, he persuaded 
them to cancel ail former divisions of land, and to make new 
ones, in such a manner that they might be perfectly equal in 
their possessions and way of living. Hence, if they were am- 
bitious of distinction, they might seek it in virtue, as no other 
difference was left between them but that which arises from 
the dishonour of base actions and the praise of good ones. 
His proposal was put in practice. He made nine thousand 

frages, declared war, made peace, treated with forci^ princei, determined 
the number of force* to be raised, appointed the funds to maintain them, and 
distributed rewards and punishments, in the name of the state. They like- 
wise held a court of justice, inquired into the conduct of all magistrates, in- 
apected into the behaviour and education of youth, had a particular juriadic- 
tion over the Neloies^ and, in short, by degrees, drew the whole administimtion 
into their hands. They even went so far as to put king Agia to death under 
a form of justice, and were themselves at last killed by Cleomenes. 

• Whatever Plutarch mieht mean by Tau»T* fiv uf wo?, it is certain tfaftt 
kingly power was abolished in the states of Messene and Argos long^ before 
the time of Lycurgus the lawgiver, and a democracy had taken place in those 
cities. Indeed, those states experienced great internal troubles, not only while 
under the government of kings* t>ut when in the formof commonwesHhs^ ilHl 
never, after the time of Lycurgus, made any figure equal to Lacedxmon, . 
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lots for the territory of Sparta, which he distributed among so 
many citizens, and thirty thousand for the inhabitants of the 
rest of Laconia. But some say he made only six thousand 
shares for the city, and that Polydorus added three thousand 
afterwards: others, that Polydorus doubled the number ap- 
pointed by Lycurgus, which were only four thousand five 
hundred. Each lot was capable of producing (one year with 
another) seventy bushels of grain for each man,* and twelve 
for each woman, besides a quantity of wine and oil in propor- 
tion. Such a provision they thought sufficient for health and 
a good habit of body, and they wanted nothing more. A story 
goes of our legislator^ that some time after, returning from a 
journey through the fields just reaped, and seeing the shocks 
standing parallel and equal, he smiled, and said to some that 
were by, — ^** How like is Laconia to an estate newly divided 
among many brothers !" 

After this he attempted to divide also the moveables, in or- 
der to take away all appearance of inequality ; but he soon per- 
ceived that they could not bear to have their goods directly 
taken from them, and therefore took another method, counter- 
working their avarice by a stratagem. f First, he stopped the 
currency of the gold and silver coin, and ordered that they 
should make use of iron money only ; then to a g^eat quantity 
and weight of this he assigned but a very small value ; so that 
to lay up ten mina,:^ a whole room was required, and to re- 
move it, nothing less than a yoke of oxen. When this became 
current, many kinds of injustice ceased in Lacedaemon. Who 
would steal or stake a bribe, who would defraud or rob, 
when he could not conceal the booty, when he could nei- 
ther be dignified by the possession of it, nor, if cut in pieces, 
be served by its use? For we are told, that when hot 
they quenched it in vinegar, to make it brittle and unmal- 
leable, and consequently unfit for any other service. In the 
next place, he excluded unprofitable and superfluous arts. 
Indeed, if he had not done this, most of them would have fallen 

* By a man ia meant a master of a family, whose household was to subsist 
upon these seventy bushels. 

t For a lon^ time after Lycurgus» the Spartans gloriously opposed the 
growth of awtce, insomuch, that a young man, who bought an estate at a 
'great advantage, was called to account for it, and a Bne set upon him ; for, be- 
sides the injustice be was guilty of, in buying a thing for less than it was worth, 
they judged that he was too desirous of gain, since his mind was employed in 
getting at an age when others think of nothing but spending. 

But when the Spartans, no longer satisfied with their own territories (aa 
I^ycurgus had enjoined them to be,) came to be engaged in foreign wars, their 
money not being passable in other countries, they found themselves obliged to 
apply to the Persians, whose gold and silver dazzled their eyes; and their 
covetousness grew at length so in&mous, that i( occasioned the proverb men- 
tioned by 4P]ato, ** One may see a great deal of money carried into Lacedxmon, 
but one never sees any of it brought out again." 

t Thirty-two pounds, five shillings, and ten pence sterfing. 
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of themselves when the new money took pla(:e, as the manufac- 
tures could not be disposed of. Their iron coin would not 
pass in the rest of Greece, but was ridiculed and despised ; so 
that the Spartans had no means of purchasing any foreign or 
curious wares; nor did any merchant ship unlade in their har- 
bours. ' Tl^re ^ere not even to be found in all their country 
either sophists, wandering fortune-tellers, keepers of infamous 
houses, or dealers in gold and silver triiiicets, because there 
was no money. Thus luxury, losing by degrees the means 
that cherished and supported it, died away of itself. Even 
they who had great possessions had no advantage from theiyi, 
since they could not be displayed in public, but must lie use- 
less in unregarded repositories. Hence it was that excellent 
workmanship was shown in their useful and necessary furni- 
ture, as beds, chairs and tables; and the Lacedaemoman cup 
called cothon^ as Critias informs us, was highly valued, pai*- 
ticttlarly in campaigns ; for the water which must then of ne- 
cessity be drunk, diough it would often otherwise oiFend the 
#ight, had its muddiness concealed by the colour of the cup,, 
and the thick part stopping at the shelving brim, it came clearer 
to the lips. Of these improvements the lawgiver was the cause ; 
for the workmen having no more employment in matters of 
mere curiosity, showed die excellence of their art in necessary 
things. 

Desirous to complete the conquest of luxury, and extermi- i 
nate the love of riches, he introduced a third institution, which 
was wisely enough and ingeniously contrived. This was the^ 
use of public tables,* where all were to eat in common of the 
same meat, and such kinds of it as were appointed by law. At 
the same time, they were forbidden to eat at home, upon ex- 
pensive couches and tables, to call in the assistance of butchers 
and cooks, or to fatten like voracious animals in private; for 
so not only their manners would be corrupted, but their 
bodies disordered ; abandoned to all manner of sensuality 

* XeiMDphon seems to have penetrated farther into the reason of this histi- 
tution than any other aathor, as indeed he had better opportunity to do. The 
rest only say, that this was intended to repress luxury ; but he very wisely 
remarks, that it was also intended to serve for a kind of school or academy, 
where the young were instructed by the oId» the latter relating the great 
things that had been performed within their memory, and thereby exciting 
the growing generation to distinguish themselves by performances equally 

But as it was found impracticable for all the citjzens to eat m common, 
when the number of them came to exceed the number of the lots of land, 
Dacier thinks it might have been better if the lawgiver had ordained that those 
public tables should be maintained at the expense of the publie, as it was 
done in Crete. But it must be considered, that while the discipline of I^cur- ' 

SIS was kept up in its purity, they provided a|^nst any inconvenience from 
e increase of citizens, by sending out colonies; and Lacedxmon was not 
burdened yith poor till the dedemon of that style. 
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and dissoluteness, they would require long sleep, warm bath?, 
and the same indulgence as in perpetual sickness. To eiFect 
this was certainly very g-ieat; but it was greater still to secure 
riches from rapine and from envy, as Theophrastus expresses 
it ; or rather, by their eating in common, and by the frugality 
of their table, to take from riches their very being; for what 
use or enjo}nnent of them, what peculiar display of magnifi* 
cence could there be, where the poor man went to the same re« 
freshment with the rich? Hence the observation, that it was 
only at Sparta, where Plutus (according to the proverb) was kept 
blind, and, like an image, destitute of life or motion. It must 
further be observed, that they had not the privilege to eat at 
home,and so to come without'appetite tothe public repast. They 
made a point of it to observe any one that did not eat and 
drink with them, and to reproach him as an intemperate and 
effeminate person, that was sick of the common diet. 

The rich, therefore (we are told), were more offended with 
this regulation than with any other, and, rising in a body, they 
loudly expressed their indignation ; nay, they proceeded so far* 
as to assault Lycurgus with stones, so that he was forced to 
fly from the assembly, and take refr^ge in a temple. Unhap- 
pily, however, before he reached it, a young man named Al- 
cander, hasty in his resentments, though not otherwise ill tem- 
pered, came up with him, and, upon his turning round, struck 
out one of his eyes with a stick. J-ycurgus then stopped short, 
and, without giving way to passion, showed the people his eye 
beat out, and his face streaming with blood. They were so 
struck with shame and horror at the sight, that they surrendered 
Alcander to him, and conducted him home with the utmost ex- 
pressions of regret. Lycurgus thanked them for the care of 
his person, and dismissed them all except Alcander. He took 
him into his house, but showed him no ill treatment, either by 
word or action, only ordering him to wait upon him, instead of 
his usual servants and attendants. The youth, who was of an 
ingenuous disposition, without murmuring, did as he was com- 
manded. Living in diis manner with Lycurgus, and having' 
an opportunity to observe the mildness and goodness of his 
heart, his strict temperance and indefatigable industry, he told 
his friends that Lycurgus was not that proud and severe man 
he might have been taken for, but above all others, gentle and 
^^S^S^i^S ^^ ^^3 behaviour. This, then, was his chastisement, 
and this punishment he suffered, of a wild and headstrong 
young man, to become a very modest and prudent citizen. In 
memory of his misfortune Lycurgus built a temple to Minerva 
OptiletiSy so called by him from a term which the Dorians use 
for the eye. Yet Dioscorides, who wrote a treatise concerning 
the Lacedemonian government, and others, relate, that his 
eye was hurt, but not put out, and that he built the temple iu 
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gratitude to the goddess for his cure. However, the Spartans 
never carried staves to their assemblies afterwards. 

The public repasts were called by the Cretans Andria; but 
the Lacedaemonians styled them Phiditia^ either from their ten- 
dency to friendship and mutual benevolence, phiditia being 
used instead of philitia ; or else from their teaching frugality 
and parsimony y which the word ^Ad^i^ signifies. But it % not 
at dl impossible that the first letter might by some means or 
other be added, and so phiditia take place oteditia^ which barely 
signifies eatings, There were fifteen persons to a table, or a few 
more or less. Each of them was obliged to bring in monthly a 
bushel of tneal, eieht gallons of wine, five pounds of cheese, 
two pounds and a half of figs, and a little money to buy flesh 
and fish. If any of them happened to offer a sacrifice of first- 
fruits, or to kill venison, he sent a part of it to the public table ; 
for, after a sacrifice or hunting, he was at liberty to sup at home, 
but the rest were to appear at the usual place. For a long time 
this eating in common-was observed with great exactness ; so 
that when king Agis returned from a successful expedition 
against the Athenians, and, from a desire to sup with his wife, 
requested to have his portion at home*, the Polemarchs refused 
to send itf ; nay, when, through resentment, he neglected the 
day following to offer the sacrifice usual on occasion of victory, 
they set a fine upon him. Children also were introduced at 
these public tables, as so many schools of sobriety. There they 
heard discourses concerning government, and were instructed 
in the most liberal breeding. There they were allowed to je^t 
without scurrility, and were not to take it ill when the raillery 
was returned. For it was reckoned worthy of a Lacedemonian 
to bear a jest ; but if any one^s patience failed, he had only to 
desire them to be quiet, and they left off immediately^ When 
they first entered, the oldest man present pointed to the door, 
and said, — ^^^ Not a word spoken in this company goes out 
there.'^ The admitting of any man to a particular table was 
under the following regulation,: — Each member of that small 
society took a little ball of soft bread in his hand ; this he was 
to drop, without saying a word, into a vessel called caddos^ 
which the waiter carried upon his head. In case he approved 
of the candidate, he did it without altering the figure, if not, he 
first pressed it flat in his hand ; for a flatted ball was considered 
as a negative $ and if but oae such was found, the person was 
not admitted, as they thought it proper that the whole company 

* The ktng^ of Sparta had always double commons allowed them ; not that 
they were permitted to indulg^e their appetites more than others, but. that they 
might have an opportunity of sharing their portion with some brave man 
whom they chose to distinguish with that honour. 

fThe JPofcmarc/w were those who had commanded the army under the 
kings. The principal men' in the state always divided the commons. 
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should be satisfied with each other. He who was thus rejected^ 
was said to have no luck in the caddos. The dish that was in 
the highest esteem amongst them was the black broth. The 
old men were so fond of it, that they ranged themselves on one 
side and ate it, leaving the meat to the young people. It is re- 
lated of a king of Pontus*, that he purchased a Lacedasn^onian 
cook, for the sake of diis broth. But when he came to taste it^ 
he strongly expressed his dislike ; and the cook made answer, 
** Sir, to make this broth relish, it is necessary first to bathe 
in the Eurotas." After they had drunk moderately, they went 
home without lights. Indeed, they were forbidden to walk with 
a light, either on this or any other occasion, that they might ac- 
custom themselves to march in the darkest night boldly and re* 
solutely. Such was the order of their public repasts. 

Lycurgus left none of his laws in writing ; it was ordered in 
one of the RhetrsB that none should be written : for what he 
thought most conducive to the virtue and happiness of a city^ 
was principles interwoven with the manners and breeding of the 
people. These would remain immoveable, as founded in incli- 
nation, and be the strongest and most lasting tie ; and the habits 
which education produced in the youth, would answer in each 
the purpose of a lawgiver. As for smaller matters, contracts 
about property, and whatever occasionally varied, it was better 
not to reduce these to a written form and unalterable method, 
but to suffer them to change with the times, and to admit of ad- 
ditions or retrenchments at the pleasure of persons so well edu- 
cated. For he resolved the whole business of legislation into 
the bringing up of youth. And this, as we have observed, was 
the reason why one of his ordinances forbade them to have any 
written laws. 

Another ordinance, levelleid against magnificence and ex- 
pense, directed that the ceilings of houses should be wrought 
with no tool but the ax, and the doors with nothing but the saw> 
For, as Epaminondas is reported to have said afterwards, of his 
taSle, — ^^ Treason lurks not under such a dinner ;" so Lycurgus 
perteived bfefore him, that such a house admits not of luxury 
and needless splendour* Indeed, no man could be so absurd, as 
to bring into a dwelling so homely and simple, bedsteads with 
silver feet, purple coverlets, golden cups, and a train of ex- 
pense that follows these ; but all would necessarily have the 
l)ed suitable to the room, the coverlet to the bed, and the rest of 
their utensils and furniture to that. From this plain sort of 
dwellings, proceeded the question of Leotychidas the elder to 
his host, when he supped at Corinth, and saw the ceiling of the 

• This story i» elsewhere told by Plutarch of Diooysias, the tyrant of Si- 
cily i and Cicero confinns it» that he waa the person. 
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f oom vety splendid and curiously wrought, " Whether trees 
grew square in his country ?"* 

A third ordinance of Lycurgus was, that they should not (^ 
ten make war against the same enemy, lest, by being frequently 
put upon defending themselves, they too should become able 
warriors in their turn. And this they most blamed king Agesi- 
laus for afterwards, that by frequent and continued incursions 
into Boeotiaf, he taught the Thebans to make head against the 
Lacedemonians. This made Antalcidas say, when he saw him 
wounded, — ^** The Thebans pay you well for making them good 
soldiers, who neither were willing lior able to fight you before." 
These ordinances he called Rhetne, as if they had been oracles 
and decrees of the Deity himself. 

As for the education of youth, which he looked upon as the 
greatest and most glorious work of a lawgiver, he began with it 
at the very source, taking into consideration their conception 
and birth, by regulating the marriages. For he did not (as Aris- 
tode says) desist from his attempt to bring the women under 
sober rules. They had„ indeed, asuimed great liberty and power 
on account of the frequent expeditions f>f their husbands, dur- 
ing which they were left sole mistresses at home, and so gained 
an undue deference and improper titles ; but, notwithstanding 
this, he took all possible care of them. He ordered the virgins 
to exercise themselves in running, wrestling, and throwing 

auoits and darts ; that their bodies being strong and vigorous, 
le children afterwards produced from them might be the same ; 
and that, thus fortified by exercise, they might the better sup- 
port the pangs of child-birth, and be delivered with safety. In 
order to take away the excessive tenderness and delicacy of the 
sex, the consequence of a recluse life, he accustomed the vir- 
gins occasionally to be seen naked as well as the young men, 
and to dance and sing in their presence on certain festivals. 
There they sometimes indulged in a little raillery upon those 
that had misbehaved themselves, and sometime? they sung en- 
comiums on such as deserved them, thus exciting in the young 
men an useful emulation and love of glory. For he who was 
prised for his bravery, and celebrated among the virnns, went 
away perfectly happy ; while their satirical glances, thrown out 
in sport, were no less cutting than serious admonitions; espe- 
cially as the kings and senate went with the other cidzens to see 
all that passed. As for the virgins appearing naked, there was 
nodiing disgraceful in it, because every thing was conducted 

* This is rendered by the former English translator, as if Leofythidas' ques- 
ticm proceeded from i(|^norance, whereas it was really an«rch sneer upon the 
fluniptoous and expensive buildings of Corinlh. 

f This appeared plainly at the battle of Leuctra, where the Lacedaem'onians 
were overthrown by £paminondas,%nd lost their king Cleombrotus, together 
with tl|e flower of their vtny. 
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with modesty, and without one indecent word or action. Nay, 
it caused a simplicity of manners and an emulation for the 
best habit of body ; their ideas too were naturally enlarged, 
while they were not excluded from their share of bravery and 
honour. Hence they were furnished with sentiments and lan- 
guage, such as Gorgo, the wife of Leonidas, is said to have 
ma^e use of. When a woman of another country said to her,— 
" You of Lacedaemon are the only women in the world that 
rule the men ;'' she answered, — ^*' We are the only women that 
bring forth men." 

These public dances and other exercises of the young mai- 
dens naked, in sight of the young men, were, moreover, incen^- 
tives to marriage ; and, to use Plato^s expression, drew them 
'almost as necessarily by the attractions of love, as a geometri- 
cal conclusion follows from the premises. To encourage it 
still more, some marks of infamy were set upon those who 
continued bachelors ;* for they were not permitted to see these 
exercises of the naked virgins ; and the magistrates commanded 
them . to march naked round the market-place in the winter, 
and to sing a song c6mposed against themselves, which ex- 
pressed how justly they were punished for their disobedience 
to the laws. They were also deprived of that honour and re- 
spect which the younger people paid to the old; so that nobody 
found fault with what was said to Dercyllidas, though an emi- 
nent commander. It seems, when he came one day into com- 
pany, a young man, instead of rising up and giving him place, 
told him. — ^"^ You have no cjiild to give place to me, when I 
am old." 

In their marriages, the bridegroom carried off the bride by 
violence ; and she was never chosen in a tender age, but when 
she had arrived at full maturity. Then the woman that had 
the direction of the wedding, cut the bride's hair close to the 
skin, dressed her in man's clothes, laid her upon a mattrass, 
and left her ip the dark. The bridegroom, neither oppressed 
with wine, nor enervated with luxury, but perfectly sober, as 
having always supped at the common table, went in privately, 
untied her girdle, and carried her to another bed. Having 
stayed there a short time, he modestly retired to his usual 
apartment, to sleep with the other young men; and he observed 
the same conduct afterwards, spending the day with his com- 
panions, and reposing himself with them in the night, nor even 
visiting his bride, but with great caution and apprehensions of 

* The time of mamage was fixed ; and if a man did not marry when he was 
of full age, he was liable to & prosecution ; as were such also who married 
above or below themselves. Such as had three children had g^eat immuni- 
ties ; and those that had four ^ere free from all taxes. Virgins were married 
without portions, because neither want should hinder » maOy nor riches induce 
lum> tP mury contraiy to his inclinatioAS. 
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being discovered by the rest of the family ; the bride, at the same 
time, exerted all her art to contrive convenient opportunities for 
their private meetings. And this they did not tor a short time 
only, but some of them even had children before they had an in* 
terview with their wives in the day-time. This kind of commerce 
not only exercised their temperance and chastity, but kept theik* 
bodies fruitful, and the first ardour of their love fresh and una- 
bated ; for as they were not satiated like those that are always . 
with their wives, there still was place for unextinguished desire. 
When he had thus established a proper regard to modesty and 
decorum, with respect to marriage, he was equally studious to 
drive from that state the vain ^nd womanish passion of jealousy, 
by making it quite as reputable to have children in common with 
persons of merit, as to avoid all offensive freedom in their own 
behaviour to their wives. He laughed at those who revenge, 
with wars and bloodshed, the communication of a married wo- 
man's favours ; and allowed, that if a man in years should have 
a young wife, he might introduce to her some handsome and 
honest young man, whom he most approved of, and when she 
had a child of this generous race, bnng it up as his own. On 
the other hand, he allowed, that if a man of character should 
entertain a passion for a married woman, on account of her 
modesty, and the beauty of her children, he might treat with 
her husband for admission to her company,* that so planting 
in a beauty-bearing soil,^he might produce excellent children,! 
the congenial offspring of excellent parents. For, in the first 
place, Lycurgus considered children, not so much the property 
of their parents, as of the state; and, therefore, he would not 
have them begot by ordinary persons, but by the best men in 
it. In the next place, he observed the vanity and absurdity of 
other nations, where people study to have their horses and 
dogs of the finest breed they can procure, either by interest or 
money, and keep their wives shut up, that they may have chil- 
dren by none but themselves^ though they may happen to be 
doating, decrepit, or infirm. As if children, when sprung 
from a bad stock, and, consequcndy, good for nothing, were no 
detriment to those whom they belong to, and who have the 
trouble of bringing them up, nor any advantage, when well 
descended, and of a generous disposition. These regulations 
tending to secure a healthy offspring, and, consequendy, bene- 
ficial to the state, were so far from encouraging that licentious- 
ness of the women which prevsuled afterwards, that adultery 
was not known axriongst tbem. A saying, upon this subject, 

* In this case the kings wtre excepted ; for they were not at liberty to lend 
their wives. 

t The English translation, published in 1758, has here, to potsets aUth^vO' 
htable guaUficati&Ta of their parenu^ which is not the meaning of «>«3ttv "of*duyi(s 
juu ovyytmf M'o/umc. 
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of Geradas, an ancient Spartan, is thus related: — A stranger 
had asked him, ^^ What punishment their law appointed for 
adulterers?" He answered, " My friend, there are no adul- 
terers in ^>ur country." The other replied, — *'*' But what if 
there should be one?" " Why, then," says Geradas, " he must 
forfeit a bull so large, that he might drink of the Eurotas from 
the top of mount Taygetus." When the stranger expressed his 
surprise at this, and said, ^^ How can such a bull be found?" 
Geradas answered with a smile, — *'*' How can an adulterer be 
found in Sparta?" This is the account we have of their mar- 
riages. 

It was not left to the father to rear what children he pleased, 
but he was obliged to carry the child to a place called LeschCy 
to be examined by die most ancient men of the tribe, who were 
assembled there. If it was strong, and well proportioned, they 
gave orders for its education, and assigned it one of the nine 
thousand shares of land; but if it was weakly and deformed, 
thev ordered it to be thrown into the place called Apothetx^ 
which is a deep cavern near the mouAtam Taygetus ; conclud* 
ing that its life could be no advantage either to itself or to the 
public, since nature had not given it at first any strength or 
goodness of constitution.* For the same reason, the women 
did not wash their new-bom infants with water, but with wine, 
thus making some trial of their habit of body; imagining that 
sickly and epileptic children sink and die under the experiment, 
while the healthy become more vigorous and hardy. Great 
care and art was also exerted by the nurses ; for as they never 
swathed the infants, their limbs had a freer turn, and their 
countenances a more liberal air; besides, they used them to 
any sort, of meat, to have no terrors in the dark, nor to be 
afraid of being alone, and to leave all ill-humour and unmanly 
crying. Hence people of other countries purchased Lacedae- 
monian nurses for their children; and Alcibiades the Athenian, 
is said to have been nursed by Amycla, a Spartan. But if he 
was fortunate in a nurse, he was not so in a preceptor: for Zo* 
pyrus^ appointed to that office by Pericles, was, as Plato tella 
us, no better qualified than a common slave. The Spartan 
children were not in that manner under tutors, purchased or 
hired with money, nor were the parents at liberty to educate 
them as they pleased ; but as soon as they were seven years 
old, Lycurgus ordered them to be enrolled in companies^ 

* The general expediency of this law may well be disputedy though it suited 
the martial conatitation of Sparta ; since many persons of weak constitutions^ 
make up in ingenuity what they want in strength* and so become more valuable 
members of the community than the most robust It seems, however, to have 
had one good effect, tsz. nuking women very careful during their pregnancy, 
of either eating, drinking, or exercirinj^ to excess. It mad« them also excel- 
tent nursesy as is obsenred just below. 
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where they were all kept under the same order and discipline, 
and had their exercises and recreations in common. He who 
showed the most conduct and courage amongst them, was made 
captain of the company. The rest kept their eyes upon him, 
obeyed his orders, and bore, with patience, the punishments he 
inflicted ; so that their whole education was an exercise of obe- 
dience. . The old men were present at their diversions, and 
often- suggested some occasion of dispute or quarrel, that they 
might observe, with exactness, the spirit of each, and their firm- 
ness in battle. 

As for learning,* they had just what was absolutely neces- 
sary. All the rest of their echication was calculated to make 
them subject to command, to endure labour, to fight and con- 
quer. They added, therefore, to their discipline, as they ad- 
vanced in age, cutting their hair very close, making them go 
barefoot, and play, for the most part, quite naked. At twelve 
years of age, their under-garment was taken away, and but 
one upper one a-year allowed them. Hence they were neces- 
sarily 'dirty in their persons, and not indulged the great favour 
of baths and oil, except on some particular days of the year. 
They slept in companies, in beds made of the tops of reeds, 
which they gathered with their own hands, without knives, and 
brought from the banks of the Eurotas. In winter they were 
permitted to add a little thistle-down, as that seemed to have 
some warmth in it. 

At this age, the most distinguished amongst them became 
favourite companions of the elder ;f and the old men attended 

* The pUinness of their mannera, uid their being so very much addicted to 
war, made the Lacedaemonians less fond of the sciences than the rest of the 
Greeks. If they wrote to be read, and spoke* to be understood, it was all they 
sought. For tluB the Athenians, who were excessively vain of their learnings 
held them in great contempt, insomuch, that Thucydides himself, in drawing 
the character of Brasidas, says, he 9p9ke -well enoitghfor a LacetUemoman, On 
this occasion, it is proper to mention the answer of a Spartan to a learned 
Athenian, who upbraided him with the ignorance of his country: — Mlyou^ay 
may be true^ and yet it amounts to no mere^ than that -ae only amongst the Orcein 
have learned no evil cuetomofrom you. The Spartans, however, had a force and 
poignancy of ezpresaion, which cut down all the flowers of studied elegance. 
Hiis was the consequence of their concise way of speaking, and their encou- 
raging, on all occasions, decent repartee. Arts were in no greater credit with 
them than sciences. Theatrical divendons found no countenance ; tempetlnce 
and exercise made the physician unneceasaiy ; their justice left no room for 
the practice of the lawyer; and all the trades that minister to luxury, were 
unknown. As for agriculture, and such mechanic business as was absolutely 
necessary, it was left to the slaves. 

t Though the youth of the male sex were much cherished and beloved, a* 
those that were to build up the future glory of the state ; yet, in Sparta, it was 
a virtuous and modest affection, untingcd with that sensuality which waa so 
scandalous at Athens and other places. Xenophon says, these lovers lived 
with those they were attached to, as a fa^er does with his children, or a bro- 
ther with his brethren. The good effects of this part of Lycurgus' institutions 
were seen in the union that reigned among the citizens. 
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more constantly their places of exercise, observing their trials 
of strength and wit, not slightly and in a cursory manner, but 
as their fathers, guardians, and governors ; so &at there was 
neither time nor place where persons were wanting to instruct 
and chastise them. One of the best and ablest men in the city 
was, moreover, appointed inspector of the youth; and he gave 
the command of each company to the discreetest and most 
spirited of those called .frww. An Iren was one that had been 
two years out of the class of boys ; a Melliren one of the oldest 
lads. This Iren^ then a youth twenty years old, gives orders 
to those under his command, in their little battles, and has 
them to serve him at his house. He sends the oldest of them 
to fetch wood, and the younger to gather pot-herbs ; these they 
steal where they can find them,* either slyly getting into gar- 
dens, or else craftily and warily creeping to the common tables ; 
but if any one be caught, he is severely flogged for negligence 
or want of dexterity. They steal too whatever victuals they 
possibly can, ingeniously contriving to do it when persons are 
asleep, or keep but indifferent watch. If they are discovered, 
they are punished, not only with whipping, but with hunger. 
Indeed, tiieir supper is but slender at sdl times, that, to fence 
against want, diey may be forced to exercise their courage 
and address. This is die first intention of their spare diet ; a 
subordinate one is, to make them grow tall ; for when the ani- 
mal spirits are not too much oppressed by a great quantity of 
food, which stretches itself out in breadth and thickness, diey 
mount upwards by their natural lightness, and the body easily 
and freely shoots up in height. This also contributes to make 
them handsome ; for thin and slender habits yield more freely 
to nature, which then gives a fine proportion to the limbs ; 
whilst the heavy and gifbss resist ner by their weight. So 
women that take physic during their pregnancy, have slighter 
children indeed, but of a finer and more delicate turn, because 
the suppleness of the matter more readily obeys the plastic 
power. However, these are speculations which we shall leave 
to others. 

The boys steal with so much caution, that one of them, 
having conveyed a young fox under his garment, suffered the 
creature to tear out his bowels with his teeth and claws, choos- 
ing rather to die than to be detected. Nor does this appear 

* Not that the Spartans authorized theftt and robberies ; for as all was in 
common in their republic, those vices could have no place there. But the 
design was to accustom children who were destined for war, to surprise the 
vigilance of those who watched over them, and to expose themselves couraee- 
oiialy to the severest punishments, in case thev failed of that dexterity which 
was exacted of them. A dexterity that would have been attended with fatal 
effects to the morab of anv youth but the Spartan, educated as that was to 
eontemn richea and superfluities, and guarded in all other respects by the 
severest virtue. 
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incredible, if we consider what their young men can endure to 
this day ; for we have seen many of them expire under the 
lash at the altar of Diana OrthtaJ^ 

The Iren^ reposing himself after supper, used to order one 
of the boys to sing a song ; to another he put some question 
which required a judicious answer ; for example, ** Who was 
thfe best man in the city V* or ** What he thought of such an 
action ?" This accustomed them from their childhood to judge 
of the virtues, to enter into the affairs of their countrymen. 
For if one of them was asked. Who is a good citizen, or who 
an infamous one ? and hesitated in his answer, he was consi- 
dered as a boy of slow parts, and of a soul that would not aspire 
to honour. The answer was likewise to have a reason assigned 
for it, and proof conceived in few words. He whose account 
of the matter was wrong, by way of punishment, had his thumb 
bit by the Iren, The old men and magistrates often attended 
these little trials, to see whether the Iren exercised his authority 
in a rational and proper manner. He was permitted, indeed, 
to inflict the penalties ; but when the boys were gone, he was 
to be chastised himself, if he had punished them eidier with 
too much severity or remissness. 

The adopters of favourite^ also shared both in the honour 
and disgrace of their boys; and one of them is said to have 
been mulcted by the magistrates, because the boy whom he 
had taken into his affections, let some ungenerous word or cry 
escape him as he was fighting. This love was so honourable, 
and in so much esteem, that the virgins too had their lovers 
amongst the most virtuous matrons. A competition of affec- 
tion caused no misunderstanding, but rather a mutual friend- 
ship between those that had fixed their regards upon the same 
youth, and an united endeavour to make him as accomplished 
as possible. 

The boys were also taught to use sharp repartee, seasoned 
with humpur; and whatever they said, was to be concise and 
pithy. For Lycurgus, as we have observed, fixed but a small 
value on a considerable quantity of his iron-money ; but, on 
the contrary, the worth of speech was to consist in its being 
comprised in a few plain words, pregnant with a great deal of 
sense ; and he contnved, that by long silence, they might learn 

• This is supposed to be the Diana TaurieOj whose statue Orestes is said to 
hare brought to Lacedcmon, and to whom human victims were offered. It is 
pretended, that Lycurgus abolished these sacrifices, and substituted in their 
room the flagellation of younr men, with whose blood the altar was, at least, 
to be sprinkled. But, in trutn, a desire of overcoming all the weaknesses of 
Iraman nature, and, thereby, rendering his Spartans not onl^ superior to their 
neighbours, but to their species, runs ttirougti many of the institutioBs of Ly- 
curgus ; which principle, if well attended to» thoroughly explains them, and, 
without attending to which, it is imposnble to give any account at all of some 
of them. 
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to be sententious and acute in their replies. As ddiaucher}' 
often causes weakness and sterility in the body, so the intem- 
perance of the tongue makes conversation empty and insipid, 
^ing Agis, therefore, when a certdn Athenian laughed at the 
Lacedaemonian short swords, and said, — ^^^ The jugglers would 
swallow them with ease upon the stage,*' answered in his la- 
conic way, "And yet we can reach our enemies' hearts with 
them." Indeed, to me, there seems to be something in diis 
concise manner of speaking, which immediately reaches the 
object aimed at, and forcibly strikes the mind of the hearer. 
Xycurgus himself was short and sententious in his discourse, 
if we may judge by some of his answers which are recorded ; 
that, for instance, concerning the constitution : When one ad- 
vised him to establish a popular government in Lacedemon,— - 
^' Go," said he, " and first make a trial of it in thy own fa- 
mily." That again, concerning sacrifices to the Deity, when 
he was asked, why he appointed them so trifling, and of so 
little value?— "That we may never be in want," says he, " of 
something to offer him." Once more, when they inquired of 
him, what sort of martial exercises he allowed of, he answer- 
ed, — ^*' All, except those in which you stretch* but your hands." 
Several such-like replies of his are said to be taken from the 
letters which he wrote to his countrjrmen; as to their ques- 
tion,— ^^ How shall we best guard against the invasion of an 
enemy?" ^^ By continuing poor, and not desiring in your pos- 
sessions to be one above another.". And to die question, 
whether they should inclose Sparta with w^lls ? — ^" Thtt city 
is well fortified, which has a wall of men instead of brick." 
Whether these, and some other letters ascribed to him, are 
genuine or not^ is no easy matter to determine. However, that 
they hated long speeches, the following apophthegms are a 
farther proof. King Leonidas said to one, wno discoursed at 
an improper time about affairs of some concern, — " My friend, 
you should not talk so much to the purpose, of what it is not- 
to the purpose to talk of." Charilaus, the nephew of Ly- 
curgus, being asked why his uncle had made ^p few laws? an- 
swered, — ^*' To men of few words, few laws are sufficient." 
Some people finding fault with Hecataeus the sc^hist, because, 
when admitted to one of the public repasts, he said nothing all 
the time, Archidamidas replied, — ^^'He who knows how to 
speak, knows tdso when to speak." 

The manner of their repartees, which, as I said, were season- 
ed with humour, may be gathered from these instances. When 
a troublesome fellow was pestering Demaratus with imperti- 
nent questions, and this in particular, several times repeated,^- 
" Who is the best man in Sparta ?** he answered,^-" He that is 

* This wss the feim of demandiDg quarter in battle. 
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least like you/' To some who were commending the Ekans 
for managing the Olympic games with so much Justice and 
propriety, Agis said, — ^*' What great matter is it, if the Eleans 
do justice once in five years V^ When a stranger was profess- 
ing his regard for Theopompus, and saying that his own coun- 
trymen called him Philolacon (a lover of the Lacedaemonians), 
the king answered him, — ^*' My good friedd, it were much bet- - 
ter if they called you Philopoiites" (a lover of 3rour own coun- 
tr}nnen). Plistonax, the son of Pausanias, replied to an ora- 
tor of Athens, who said the Lacedaemonians had no leaming,-<— 
'* True, for we are the only people of Greece that have learnt 
no ill oJF you." To one who asked what number of men there 
was in Sparta, Archidamidas said,*— ^^Enough to keep bad men 
at a distance." 

Even when they indulged a vein of pleasantry, one might 
perceive, tKat they would not use one unnecessary word, nor 
let an expression escape them that had not some sense worth 
attending to. For one being asked to go and hear a person 
who imitated the nightingale to perfection, answered,-— ^^ I 
have heard the nightingale hei'self ." Another said, upon read* 
ing this epitaph, 

Vjctims of Mors, at Selinus they fell, 
Who quenoh'd the nge of tyranny-— ^» 

" And they deserved to fall, for, instead of qitenchingit, they 
shoyjd have let it bum out?'* A young man answered one that 
promised him some game cocks that would stand their death,— 
** Give me those that will be the death of others." Another, 
seeing some people carried into the country in litters, said,—- 
" May I never sit in any place where I cannot rise before the 
aged !^' This was the manner of their apophthegms 5 so that 
it has been justly enough observed, that the term lakonizein (to 
act the Lacedaemonian), is to ht referred rather to the exercises 
of the mind, than those of the body. 

Nor were poetry and music less cultivated among them, than 
a concise dignity of expression. Their songs had a spirit, which 
could rouse the soul, and impel it in an endiusiastic manner to 
action. The language was plain and manly, the subject serious * 
and moral. For they consisted chiefly of the praises of heroes 
that had died for Sparta, or else of expressions of detestation 
for such wretches as had declined the glorious opportunity, and 
rather chose to dragon life in misery and contempt. Nor did 
they forget to express an ambition for glory suitable to their 
respective ages. Of this it may not be amiss to give an in- 
stance. There were three choirs on their festivals, correspond- 
ing with the three ages of man. The old men began, — 

Once in battle bold we shone ; 
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the )roung men answered, — 

Try us, our vigour is not gfone ; 
stnd the boys concluded,-— 

The palm remains for us alone. 

Indeed, if we consider with some attentk>n such of the Lace" 
dflnnonian poems as are still extant, and get into those airs 
which were played upon the flute when they marched to battle, 
we must agree that Terpander* and Pindar have very fitly join- 
ed valour and music together. The former thus speaks of La- 
cedsemon *— 

There gleams the youth's bright falchion : there tlie muse 
Lifts her sweet voice ; there awful Justice opes 
Her wide pavilion. 

And Pindar sings : — 

There in g^ve council aita the sage ; 
There bums the youth's resistless rage 

To hurl the qulv'ring lance ; 
The Muse with glorv crowns their arms^ 
And Melody exerts her charms. 

And Pleasure leads the dance. 

Thus we are informed, not only of their warlike turn, but their 
skill in music. For, as the Spartan poet says, — 

To swell the bold notes of the lyre 
Becomes the warrior'a lofty fire. 

And the king always offered sacrifice to thef Muses before a 
battle, putting his troops in mind, I suppose, of their early edu- 
cation, and of the judgment that would be passed upon them, 
as well as that those divinities might teach them to despise dan- 
ger, while they performed some exploit fit for them to cele- 
brate. 

On those occasions^ they relaxed the severity of their disci- 

* Terpander was a poet and musician too (as^ indeed, they of those times 
were in general), who added three strings to the harp, which till then had 
but four. He flourished about a hundred and twenty years af^er Homer. 

+ Xenophon savs, the king who commanded the army, sacrificed to Jupiter 
ana Minerva on the frontier of his king^lom. Probably the Muses were join- 
ed with Minerva, the patroness of science. 

^ The true reason of this' was; in all probability, that war might be less bur- 
densome to them ; for to render them bold and warlike was the reigning pas- 
sion of their legislator. Under this article we may add, that they were for- 
bidden to remain long encamped in the same place, as well to hinder their 
beinp^ surprised, as that they might be more troublesome to their enemies, by 
wasting every comer of their country. The^ were also forbidden to fight tbe 
same enemy often. They slept all night in their armour ; but their out- 
guards were not allowed their shields, that, being unprovided of defence, they 
might not dare to sleep. In all expeditions they were careful in the per- 
formance of religious ntes : and, after their eYening xneal was over, the sol- 
diers sung together hymns to their gods. 
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pl'me, permittixig the men to be curious in dressing their hair, 
and elegant in their arms and apparel, while they expressed 
their alacrity, like horses full of fire, and neighing for the race. 
They let their hair, therefore, grow from their youth, but took 
more particular care, when they expected an action, to have it 
well combed and shining, remembering a saying of Lycurgus, 
that "* large head of hair made the h^dsome more graceful,, 
and the ugly more terrible." The exercises, too,, of the youtig' 
men, during the campaigns, were more moderate, their diet not 
so hard, and their whole treatment more indulgent ; 9D that 
they were the only people in the world with whom military dis- 
cipline wore, in time of war, a gentler face than usual. When 
the army was drawn up, and the enemy near, the king sacrificed 
a goat, and commanded them all to set garlands upon their 
heads, and the musicians to play Castor* s march, whik himself 
began the psean^ which was the signal to advance. It was at 
once a solemn and dreadful sight to see them iheasuring their 
steps to the sound of music, and, without the least disorder in 
their ranks, or tumult of spirits, moving forward cheerfully and 
composedly, with harmony, to battle. Neither fear nor rash* 
ness was likely to approve men so disposed, possessed as they 
were of a firm presence of mind, with courage and confidence 
of success, as under the conduct of heaven. When the king 
advanced against the ejiemy, he had always with him some one 
that had been crowned in the public games of Greece. And 
they tell us, that a Lacedsemonian, when large sums were ofFerr 
ed him on condition that he would not enter the Olympic lists, 
refused them ; having with much difficulty thrown his antago- 
nist, one put this question to him, — ^^ Spartan, what will you 
get by this victory ?" He answered with a smile, — " I shall 
have the honour to fight foremost in the ranks before my prince." 
When they had routed the enemy, they continued the pursuit 
till they were assured of the victory ; after that they immedi- 
ately desisted ; deeming it neither generous nor worthy of a 
Grecian, to destroy those who made no farther resistance. 
This was not only a proof of magnanimity, but of great ser- 
vice to their cause. For when their adversaries found that they 
killed such as stood it out^ but spared the fugitives, they con- 
cluded it was better to fly than to meet their fate upon the spot. 
Hippias, the sophist, teUs us, that Lycurgus himself was a 
man ol great personal valour, and.an experienced commander.* 
Philostephanus also ascribes to him uie first divisipn of the 
cavalry mto troops of fifty, who were drawn up in a square 
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body. But Demetrius the Phalerean, says, that he nev^r had 
any military employment, and that there was the profoundest 
peace imaginable when he established the constitution of Sparta. 
His providing for a cessation of arms during the Olympic games, 
is likewise a mark of the' humane and peaceable man. Some, 
however, acquaint us, and among the rest Hermippus, that Ly* 
curgus at first had no communication with Iphitus ; but coming 
that way, and happening to be a spectator, he heard behind 
him a human voice (as he thought), which expressed some 
wonder and displeasure that he did not put his countrymen up- 
on resorting to so great an assembly. He turned round imme- 
diately, to discover whence the voice came, and as there was 
no man to be seen, concluded it was from heaven. He joined 
Iphitus therefore ; and ordering, along with him, the ceremo- 
nies of the festival, rendered it n^ore magnificent and lasting. 

The discipline of the Lacedaemonians continued after dtey 
were arrived at years of maturity. For no man was at liberty 
to live as he pleased, the city being like one great camp, where 
all had their stated allowance, and knew their public charge, 
each man concluding that he was bom, not for himself, but for 
his country. Hence, if they had no particular orders, they em- 
ployed themselves in inspecting the boys, and teaching them 
somediing useful, or in learning of those that were older than 
themselves. One of the greatest privileges that Lycurgus pro- 
cured his countrymen, was, the enjoyment of leisure, the con- 
sequence of his forbidding diem to exercise any mechanic trade. 
It was not worth their while to take great pains to raise a for- 
tune, since riches there were of no account ; and the Helotes^ 
who tilled the ground, were answerable for the produce above 
mentioned. To this purpose we have a story of a Lacedaemo- 
nian, who happening to be at Athens while the court sat, was 
informed of a man who was fined for idleness ; and "when the 
poor fellow was returning home in great dejection, attended by 
his consoling friends, he desired the company to show him the 
person that wsfs condemned for keeping up his dignity. So 
much beneath them they reckoned all attention to mechanic arts 
and all desire of riches ! 

Law-suits were banished from Lacedsemon with money. 
The Spartans knew neither riches nor poverty, but possessed 
an equal competency, and had a cheap and easy way of sup- 
plying their few wants. Hence, when they were not engaged 
m war, their time was taken up with dancing, feasting, hunting, 
or meeting to exercise, or converse. They went not to mar- 
ket under thirty years of age,* all their necessary concerns 

• This also is said to have been the affc when they be^n to serve in the 
army. But as they were obligied to rorty years service before the law 
exempted them from going into the field, I incline to the opinion of those 
writers who think that the military age is not well ascertained. 
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being managed by their relations and adopters. Nor was it 
reckoned a credit to the old to be seen sauntering in the 
narket-place ; it was deemed more suitable for them to pass 
great part of the day in the schools of exercise, or places of 
conversation. Their discourse seldom turned upon money, or 
business, or trade, but upon the praise of the excellent, or the 
contempt of the worthless; and the last was .expressed with 
that pleasantry and humour, which conveyed instruction and 
correction, without seeming to intend it. Nor was Lycurgus 
himself immoderfitely severe in his manner; but, as Sosibius 
tells us, he dedicated a little statue to the god of laughter, in 
each hall. He considered facetiousness as a seasoning of their 
hard exercise and diet, and therefore ordered it to take place 
on all proper occasions, in their common entertainments and 
parties of pleasure. 

Upon the whole, he taught his citizens to think nothing 
more disagreeable than to live by (or for) themselves. Like 
bees, they acted whh one impulse for the public good, and 
always assembled about their prince. They were possessed 
with a thii^st of honour, an enthusiasm bordering upon insani^, 
and had not a wish but for their country. These sentiments 
are confirmed by some of their aphorisms. When Psedaretus 
lost his election for one of the three hundred, he went away 
rejoicing that there were three hundred better men than him* 
self found in the city.* Pisistratidas going with some others, 
ambassador to the king of Persia's lieutenants, was asked 
whether they came with a public commission, or on their own 
account? to which he answered^ ^^ If successful, for the pub^- 
lie; if unsuccessful, for ourselves,'^ Agrileonis, the mother 
of Brasidas,f asking some Amphipolitans that waited upon 
her at her house, whether Brasidas died honourably, and at 
became a Spartan ? they greatly extolled his merit, and said, 
there was not such a man left in Sparta : whereupon she re* 
plied, ^^Say not so, my friends; for Brasidas was indeed a* 
man of honour, but Lacedsemon can boast of many better men 
than he." 

The senate, as I said before, consisted at first of those that 
were assistants to Lycurgus in his great enterprise. After- 
wards, to fill up any vacancy that might happen, he ordered 
the most worthy man to be selected of those that were full 
threescore years old. This was the most respectable dispute 
in the world, and the contest was truly glorious; for it was 

* Xenophon says, it was the custom for the Ephori to appoint three officer^ 
each of whom was to select a hundred men, the best he could find ; and it 
was a point of cnreat emulation to be one of these three hundred. 

f Brasidas, the Lacedaemonian general, defeated the Athenians in a battle 
fought near Amphipolis, a town of Macedonia, on the banks of the Strymon, 
but lost his life in the action.— TAwydlfrf. lib. v. 
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not who should be swiftest Among the swift, or strongest of 
the strong, but who was the wisest and best among the good 
and wise. He who had the preference was to bear this mark of 
superior excellence through life, this great authority, which 
put into his hands the lives and honour of the citizens, and 
every other important affair. The manner of the election was 
this: — When the people were assembled, some persons, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, were shut up in a room near the place, 
where they could neither see nor be seen, and only hear the 
shouts of the constituents ;* for by them they decided this 
and most other aifairsr Each candidate walked silently through 
the assembly^ one after another, according to lot. Those that 
were shut up had writing-tables, in which they set down in 
different columns the number and loudness of the shouts, 
without knowing who they were for; only they marked them 
as first, second, third, and so on, according to the number of 
competitors. He that had the most and loudest acclamations, 
was declared duly elected. Then he was crowned with a 
garland, and went round to give thanks to the gods ; a num- 
ber of young men followed, striving which should extol him 
most, aild the women celebrated his virtues in their songs, and 
blessed his worthy life and conduct. Each of his relations 
offered him a repast, and their address on the occasion was — 
" Sparta honours you with this collation." When he had 
finished the procession, he wetit to the common table, and 
lived as before. Only two portions were set before him, one 
of which he carried away ; and as all the women related to 
him attended at the gates of the public hall, he called her for 
whom he had the greatest esteem, and presented her with the 
portion, saying at the same time : ^^ That which I received as 
a mark of honour, I give to you." Then she was conducted 
home with great applause by the rest of the women. 

Lycurgus likewise made good regulations with respect to 
* burials. In the first place, to take away all superstition, he 
ordered the dead to be buried in the city, and even permitted 
their monuments to be erected near the temples ; accustoming 
the youth to such sights (mm their infancy, that they might 
have no uneasiness from them, nor any horror for death, as 
if people were polluted with the touch of a dead body, or with 
treading upon a grave. In the next place, he suffered nothing 
to be buried witii the corpse, except the red cloth and the 
olive leaves in which it was wrapped.^ Nor would he suffer 

* Ab this was a tumultuary and uncertain way of deciding who had the 
m^ority, they were often obliged to separate the people and coUnt the votea. 
Aristotle thinks, that in such a case, persons should not offer themselves can- 
didates, or solicit the office or employment, but be called to it merely for their 
abilities and their merit. 

t £lian tells us (I. vi. c. 6,) that not all the citizens indifferently were buried 
in the red cloth and olive kftyes, but only such u had distinguiyhed themaelres 
particulirlj in the field. 
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the relations to inscribe any names upon the tombs, except of 
those men that fell in battle, or those women who died in 
some sacred office. He fixed eleven days for the time of 
mourning; on the twelfth they were to put an end to it, after 
offering sacrifice to Ceres. No part of life was left vacant and 
unimproved, but even with their necessary actions he inter* 
wove the praise of virtue and the contempt of vice ; and he so 
filled the city with living examples, that it was next to impos- 
sible for persons who had these from their infancy before their 
eyes, not to be drawn and formed to honour. 

For the same reason he would not permit all that desired it, 
to go abroad and see other countries, lest they should contract 
foreign manners, gain traces of a life of little discipline, and 
of a different form of government. He forbade strangers too* 
to resort to Sparta, who could not assign a good reason for 
their coming; not, as Thucydides says^ out of fear they shoqld 
imitate the constitution of that city, and make improvements 
in virtue, but lest tbey should teach his own people some evil. 
For along with foreigners come new subjects of discourse;! 
new discourse produces new opinions ; and from these there 
necessarily spring new passions aild desires, which, like dis- 
cords in music, would disturb the established government. 
He, therefore, thought it more expedient for the city to keep 
out of it corrupt customs and manners, than even to prevent 
the introduction of a pestilence. 

Thus far, then, we can perceive no vestiges of a disregard 
to right and wrong, which is the fault sotne people find with 
the laws of Lycurgus, allowing them well enough calculated 
to produce valour, but not to promote justice. Perhaps it was 
the Cryptta^\ as they called it, or ambuscade y if that was really 

* He received with pleasure such strangers as came and submitted to his 
laws, and aangued them shares of land, which they could not alienate. Indeed, 
the lots of all the citizens were unalienable. 

f Xenophon, who was an eye-witness, imputes the ehang^es in the Spartan 
discipline to foreign manners ; but in fact they had a deeper root. When the 
Lacedaerooniani^ instead of keeping to their lawgiver's injtinction,. only to de- 
fend their own countiy, and to make no conquests, carried their yictorious 
arms orer all Greece, and into A.sia itself, then foreign gold and foreign man- 
ners came into Sparta,, corrupted the simplicity of its inBtitutions, and at last 
4nrertamed that republic. 

^The cruelty of the Lacedemonians towards the Helote% is frequently 
spoken of, and generally decried by all authors ; though Plutarch, who was a 
great adoodrer of the Spartans, endeavours to palliate it as much as may be. 
These poor wretches were marked out for slaves in their dress, their gesture, 
and, ilk short, in everjr thing. They wore dog-skin bonnets and sheep-skin 
vests ; they were forbidden to learn any liberal art, or to perform any act Vor- 
thy of their masters. Once a day they received a certain number of stripes, 
for fear they should forget they were slav^; and, to crown all, they were 
liable to this cryptia^ which was sure to be executed on all such as spoke, 
looked, or walked like freemen; a cruel and unneoessaiy expedient, and 
unworthy of a virtuous people. The JRphorif indeed, declared war against 
them. Against whom ? why, against poor naked idsT€9> who tiUed their lands. 
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one of this lawgiver's institations, as Aristotle says it was, 
which gave Plato so bad an impression both of Lycurgus and 
his laws. The governors of the youth ordered the shrewdest 
of them from time to time to disperse themselves in the coun- 
try^ provided only with daggers and some necessary provisions. 
In the day. time th^y hid themselves, and rested in the most 
private places they could find> but at night they sallied out 
into the roads and killed all the Helot es they could meet widi. 
Nay, sometimes by day, they fell lipon them in the fields, and 
murdered the ablest and strongest of them. Thucydides 
relates, in his history of the Peloponnesian war, that the Spar- 
tans .selected suoh of them ad were distinguished for their 
courage, to the number of two .thousand or more, declared 
them free, crowned them with garlands, and conducted them 
to the temples of the gods; but soon after they all disappeared; 
and no one could, either then or since, give account in what 
manner they were destroyed. Aristotle particularly says, that 
the Ephorij as soon as they were invested in their office, de* 
clared.war against the Helotes^ that they might be massacred 
under pretence of law. In other respects they treated them 
with. great inhumanity; sometimes they made them drink till 
they w^re intoxicated, and ip that condition led them into, the 
public halls, to show ihe yoi^ig men what drunkenness was. 
They ordered them to sing mean songs, and to dance ridicu- 
lous dances, but not to meddle. with any that were genteel and 
graceful. Thus they tell us, that when die Thebans afterwards 
invaded Laconia^ and took a great.. numbei' of the Helotes 
prisoners, they ordered them to sing the odes of Terpahder, 
Alcman, or Spendon the Lacedsemonian, but they excused 
themselves, alleging ' that it was forbidden by their masters. 
Those who say, tl^at a freeman in Sparta was most a freeman, 
and a slave most a slave, seem well to have considered the 
difference of states. But, in my opinion, it was m after-times 
that these cruelties took place among the Lacedaemonians; 
chiefly after the great earthquake, when, as history informs us, 
the Helotes ^^oimn^ the Messenians, attacked them, did infinite 
'damage to the country, and brought the city to the greatest 
extremity. . I <:an never ascribe to Lycurgus so abominable 
an act as that of the ambuscade. I would judge in this case hy 

dreated their food, and did all those offices for them which they were too 
proud to do' for themselves. Plutarch, according to custom, endeavours to 
place all this cruelty far lower than the times of Lycui^s, and alleges that it 
. was introduced on account of the HeloUt joiiring with 3ie Messenians, after a 
terrible earthquake that happened aboi^t 467 years before the birth of Christ, 
whereby a great part of Lacedsmon was overthrown, and in which above 
twenty thousand Spartans perished. But MXrut tells .us expressly (Hist. Var. 
1. iii/) that it was the comrooa opinign in Greece^ that this very earthquake was 
a judgment from heaven upon the Spartans for treating these Hdatet with suck 
iahamanity. 
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the mildness and justice which appeared ia the rest of his 
conduct, to which also the gods gave their sanction. 

. When his principal institutions had taken root in the man- 
ners of the people, and the government .was come to such ma- 
turity as to be able to support and preserve itself, theii, as 
Plato says of the Deity, that he rejoiced when he had created 
the world, and given it its first motion; so Lycurgus was 
charmed with the beauty and greatness of his political establish- 
ment, when he saw it exemplified in feet, and move, on in due 
order. He w^ next desirous to make it immortal, so far as 
human wisdom could effect it, and todeliver it down unchanged 
to the latest times. For this purpose he assembled all the peo- 
ple, and told them, the provisions he had already made for the 
state were indeed sufficient for virtue and hap]Mnes8, but the 
greatest and most important matter was still behind, which he 
could not 'disclose to them till he had consulted the oracle; 
that they must therefore inviolably observe his laws, without 
altering any thing in diem, till he returned from Delphi ; and 
then he would acquaint them with the pleasure of Apollo. 
When diey had sdl promised to do so, and desired him to set 
forward, he took an oath, of the kings and senators, and after- 
wards of all the citizens, that they would abide by idie pre- 
sent establishment till Lycurgus came back. He then took his 
journey to Delphi. 

When he arrived there, he offered sacrifice to die gods, and 
consulted the oracle, whether his laws were sufficient to pro- 
mote virtue and secure the happiness of the state. Apollo an- 
swered, that the laws were excellent, and that the city which 
kept to the constitution he had established would be the most 
glorious in the world. This oracle Lycurgus took down in 
writing, and sent it to Sparta. He then offered another sacri- 
fice, and embraced his friends and his son, determined never 
to release his citizens from their oath, but voluntarily there to 
put a period to his life ;* when he was yet of an age when life 
was not a burden, when death was not desirable, and while he 
was not unhappy in any one circumstance. He therefore, de« 
stroyed himself by abstaining from food, persuaded that the 
very death of lawgivers should have its use, and theh- exit, so 
far from being insignificant, have its share of virtue to be con- 
sidered as a great action. To him, iiideed, whose. performances 
were so illustrious, the conclusion of life was the crown of hap- 
piness; and his 4^ath was left guardian of those invaluable 
blessings he had procured his countrymen through life, as they 
had taken an oath not to depart from his establishment till his 
return. Nor was he deceived in his expectations. Sparta 
continued superior to the rest of Greece both in its government 

* YetLociiAisyitkstLjcufgiudiedatthf sgcof eiglity4lre. 
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at home and reputation abroad, so long as it retained the in* 
stitution of Lycurgus; and this it did during the space of five 
hundred years, and the reign of fourteen successive kings, 
down to Agis the son of Archidamus. As for , the appoint- 
ment of the Ephotij it was so far from weakening the consti- 
tution, that it gave it additional vigour ; and though it seemed 
to be established in favour, of the people, it strengthened the 
aristocracy.* 

But in the reign of Agis money found its way into Sparta, 
and with nioney came its inseparable attendant, avarice. This 
was by means of Lysander ; who, though himself incapable of be* 
ing corrupted by money, filled his cpimtry with the love of it and 
with luxury too. He brought both gold and silver from the 
wars,f and thereby broke through the laws of Lycurgus. While 
these were in force, Sparta was not so much under the political 
regulations of a commonwealth, as the strict rules of a philo- 
sophic life ; and as the poets feign of Hercules, that only with 
a club and lion^s skin he travelled over the world, clearing it of 
lawless ruffians and cruel tyrants ; so the Lacedaemonians, with 
a piece of ^parchment and a coarse coat, kept Greece in a vo- 
luntary obedience, destroyed usurpation and tyranny in the 
states, put an end to wars, and laid seditions asleep, very often 
without either shield or lance, and only by sending on« ambas- 
sador; to whose directions all parties concerned immediately 
submitted. Thus bees, when their prince appears, compose their 
quarrels, and unite in one swarm. So much did justice and 
good government prevail in that state, that I am surprised at 

* ^fter all this pompous account, Plutarch himself acknowledges^ that au- 
thors are not well agreed how and where this g^eat man died. That he 
starred himself is improbable ; but that he returned no more to' his country, 
seems to be peHectly agreeable to his manner of acting, as well as to the cur* 
rent of history. 

t Xenophon acquaints us, that when Lysander had taken Athens, he sent to 
Sparta many rich spoils and 470 talents of silver. The coming of this huge 
mass of wealth created great disputes at Sparta. Many celebrated Lysander's 
praises, and rejoiced ezceedinp^ly at this good fortune, as they called it; other% 
who were better acquainted with the nature of things, and with their constitu- 
tion, were of quite another opinion ; thev looked upon the receipt of this trea- 
sure as an open violation of the laws of Lycurgus; and they expressed their 
apprehensions loudly, that in process of time they might, by a cli&nge in their 
manners, pay infinitely mope for this money than it was worth. The event 
justified their fears. 

t This was the tcytale, the nature and use of which Plutarch explains in the 
life of Lysander. 'He tells us, that when the magistrates gave their commis- 
sion to any admiral or general, they took two round pieces of wood, both 
exactly equal in breadth and thickness (I'hucydides adds that they were smooth 
and long;) one they kept themselves, the other was delivered to their officer. 
When they had any thing of moment which they would secretly convey to hin\ 
they cut a long narrow scroll of parchment, and rolling it about their own staff, 
one fold close upon another, they wrote their business on it ; when they had 
wrote what they had to say, they took off the parchment, and sent it to the 
general ; and he applying it to his own staff, the charactem which before were 
confus^ and uniiitelligiblo iq>pearcd then very plainly. 
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those who say, ^e Lacedsemonians kmew indeed how to obey, 
but not how to govern; and on this occasion quote the saying 
of king Theopompus, who, when one told him, that — ^^ Snarta 
was preserved by the good administration of its kings, re- 
plied, *'*• Nay, radier by the obedience of their subjects." It is 
certain that people will not continue pliant to those who know 
not how to command; but it is the part of a good governor to 
teach obedience. He who knows how to lead well, is sure to 
be well followed; and as it is by the art of horsemanship that 
a horse is made gentle and tractable, sb it is by the abilities of 
him that fills the throne that the people become ductile and 
submissive. Such was the conduct of the Lacediemonians, 
• that people did not only endure, but even desired to be their 
subjects. They asked not of them either ships, money, or 
troops, but only a Spartan general. When they had received 
him, they treated him with the greatest honour and respect; 
so Gylippus was revered by the Sicilians, Brasidas by the Chal- 
cidians, Lysander, Callicratidas, and Agesilaus, by all the peo- 
ple of Asia. These, and such as these, wherever they came, 
were called moderators and reformers, both of the magistrates 
and people, and Sparta itself was considered as a school of 
discipline, where uie beauty of life and political order were 
taught in the utmost perfection. Hence Stratcmicus seems 
facetiously enough to have saidy— *^^ That he would order the 
Athenians to have the conduct of mysteries and processions $ 
the Eleans to preside in games, as Uieit particular province ; 
and the Lacedemonians to bel^aten if the others did amiss."* 
This was spoken in jest ; but Antisthenes, one of the scholars 
of Socrates, said (more seriously) of the Thebans, when he 
saw them pluming themselves upon their success at Leuctra,-— 
^* They were just like so many schooUboys rejoicing that they 
had beaten their master." 

It was not, however, the principle design of Ljrcurgus, that 
his city should govern many others, but he considered its hap- 
piness, like that of a private man, as flowing from virtue and 
self-consistency ; he, therefore, so ordered and disposed it, 
that by the freedom and sobrie^ of its inhabitants, and their 
having a sufficiency within themselves, its continuance might 
be the more secure. Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and other writers 
upon government, have taken Lycurgus for their model; and 
these have attained great praise, though they left only an idea 
of something excellent. Yet he who, not in idea and in words, 
but in fact, produced a most inimitable form of government, 

* Becinae the teacben should be answerable ibr the faults of their pupils. 
The pleaaantrj of the observation seems to be this: That as the Lacedaemo- 
■ians used to punish the parento or adopters of these young people that 
behaTed amfis; now ^at they were the instructors of other nstions, they 
should sofTer for their fiuilts. BryanV Latin text has it^ that the Lacednao- 
m$m •ktuU beai them. Bat there is no joke in tM* 

vol... I. IT ^ , 
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and by showing a whole city of philosophers,* confounded 
those who imagine, that the so much talked of strictness of a 
philosophic life is impracticable ; he, I say, stands in the rank of 
glory far before the founders of all the other Grecian states.f 
Therefore Aristotle is of opinion, that the honours paid him 
in Lacedsemon were far beneath his merit. Yet those honours 
•were very great; for he has a temple there, and they offer him 
A yearly sacrifice, as a god. It is also said, that when his re* 
mains were brought home, his tomb was struck with lightning; 
a seal of divinity which no other man, however eminent, has 
had, except Euripides, who died and was buried at Arethusa 
in Macedonia. This was matter of great satisfaction and tri- 
umph to the friends of Euripides, that the same thing should 
befal hinl after death, which had formerly happened to the most 
venerable of men, and the most favoured of heaven. Some 
say Lycurgus died at Cirrha; but ApoUothemis will have it 
that he was brought to Elis and died there; and Timaeus and 
Aristoxenus write, that he ended his days in Crete ; nay, Aris* 
toxenus adds, that the Cretans show his tomb at Pergamia, near 
the high-road. We are told he left an only son named Antio- 
rus : and as he died without issue, the family was extinct. His 
friends and relations observed his anniversary, which subsisted 
for many ages, and liie days on which they met for that pur- 
pose they called Lycurgidae. Aristocrates, the son of Hippar- 
chus, relates, that the friends of Lycurgus, with whom he so- 
joume^d, and at last died in Crete, burned his body, and, at his 
request threw his ashes into the sea. Thus he guarded against 
the possibility of his remains being brought back to Sparta by 
the Lacedaemonians, lest they should then think themselves re- 
leased from their oath, on the pretence that he was returned, 
and make innovations in the government. This is what we had 
to say of Lycurgus. 

* ArUtotle and Plato differ in this from Plutarch. Even Polybius, who was 
so great an admirer of the Spartan government, allows, that though the S]>ar- 
tans, considered as individuals, were wise and virtuous, yet, in their collective 
capacity, they paid but little regard to justice and moderation. 

t Solon, though a person of different temper, was no less disinterested than 
Lycurgus. He settled the Athenian commonwealth, refused the sovereignty 
when offered him, travelled to avoid the importunities of his countryraen> op- 
posed tyranny in his old age, and when he found his opposition vain, went into 
voluntary exile. Lycurgus and Solon were both great men; but the former 
had the stronger, the latter the milder geaius: the effects of which appeared 
in the commonwealths they founded. 
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LIFE OF NUMA. 

1 HERE is likewise a great diversity amongst historians about 
the time in which king Numa lived, though some families seem 
to trace their genealogy up to him vfiA. sufficient accuracy. 
However, a certain writer, called Clodius, in his emendations 
of chronology, affirms, that the ancient archives were destroyed 
when Rome was sacked by the Gauls ; and that those which 
are now shown as such, were forged in favour of some persons 
who wanted to stretch their lineage far back, and to deduce it 
from the most illustrious houses. Some say, that Numa was the 
scholar of Pythagoras ;* but others contend, that he was unac- 
quainted with the Grecian literature; either alleging, that his 
0¥m genius was sufficient to conduct him to excellence, or that 
he was instructed by some barbarian philosopher, superior to 
Pythagoras. Some, again, affirm, that Pythagoras of Samos 

. flourished about five generations below the times of Numa; 

I but that Pythagoras the Spartan, who won the prize at the 

Olympic race in the sixteenth Olympiad (about the third year ' 
of which it was that Numa came to the throne,) travelling into 
Italy, became acquainted with that prince, and assisted him in 
regulating the government. Hence many Spartan customs, taught 
by Pythagoras, were intermixed with the Roman. But this mixture 
might have another cause, as Numa was of Sabine extraction, and 
the Sabines declare themselves to have been a Lacedemonian 
colony .f It is difficult, however, to adjust the times exactly, 
particularly those that are only distinguished with the names of 

I the Olympic conquerors ; of which, we are told, Hippias the 

* Pytfaagofas the philosopher went not into Italy till^the reisn of the elder 
Tarquin, which was in the nfty-first Olympiad^ and four generations (as Diony- 
sios of Halicamassos tell us) after Numa. 

t The same Dionysius ii^rms us» that he found, in the history of the Sabines, 
that while Lycurgus was guardian to his nephew Euromus (Charilaus it should 
be,^ some or the Lacedxmonians, unable to endure the severity of his laws^ 
iled into Italy, and settled first at Pometia; from whence several of them re* 
moved into the countiy of the 9abinea» and uniting with that people, taught 
them their customs ; particularly those relating to the conduct of war» to for- 
titude, patience, and a frugal and abstemious manner of living. This co- 
lony, then, settled in Italy a hundred and twenty rears before the birth of 
Numa. 
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Elean, made a coUectton at a late period, wi&out sufficient 
vouchers. We shall now relate what we have met with most 
femarkable concerning Numa, beginning from that point of 
time which is most suitable to our purpose. 

It was in the thirty-seventh year from the building of Rome, 
and of the reign of Romulus, on the seventh of the month of 
July (which day is now called Nons Caprotinae,) when that 
prince went out of the city to oiBFer a solemn sacrifice at a place 
called the Goat's-March, in the presence of the senate and great 
part of the people. Suddenly there happened a great altera- 
tion in the air, and the clouds burst in a storm of wind and 
hail. The rest of the assembly were struck with terror, and 
fled, but Romulus disappeared, and could not be found either 
alive or dead. Upon diis the senators fell under a violent sus- 
picion, and a report was propagated against them among the 
people, that having long been weary of the yoke of kingly 
government, and desirous to get the power mto their own 
hands, they had murdered the king ; particularly as he had 
treated them for some time in an arbitraiv and imperious man- 
ner. But they found means to obviate this suspicion, by pay- 
ing divine honours to Romulus, as a person that had been 
privileged from the fajte of other mortals, and was only re- 
moved to a lumpier scene. Moreover, Proculus, a man of high 
jrank, made oath that he saw Romulus carried up to heaven m 
complete armour, and heard a voice commanding that he should 
be called Quirinus. 

Fresh disturbances and tumults arose in the citjr about the 
election of a new king, the later inhabitants bemg not yet 
dioroughly incorporated with the first,, the commonalty fluc- 
tuating and unsetded in itself, and the patricians full of ani- 
mosity and jealousies of each other. All, indeed, agreed that 
a king should be appointed, but they difiered and debated, not 
only about the person to be fixed upon, but from which of the 
two nations he should be elected. For neither could they who 
with Romulus built the city, endure, that the Sabines, who had 
been admitted citizens, and obtained a share of the lands, 
should attempt to command those from whom they had re- 
ceived such privileges; nor yet could the Sabines depart from 
their claim of giving a king m their turn to Rome, having this 
good argument in their favour, that upon the death of Tatius, 
they had suffered Romulus peaceably to enjoy the throne, 
without a colleague. It was also to be considered, that they^ 
did not come as inferiors to join a superior people, but by their 
rank and number added strength and dignity to the city that 
received them. These were the arguments on which they 
founded their claims. Lest this dispute should produce an 
utter confusion, whilst there was no king, nor any steersman 
at the hefan, the senators made an order that the liundred and 
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fifty members who cemipoeed their body,* should each^ in their 
turas, be attired in the robes of state, in the room of Ctuirinus ; 
offer ihe stated sacrifices to the gods, and despatch the whole 
public business, six hours in die day, and six. hours at night* 
This distributkm of time seemed well contrived^ in point of 
equality amongst the regents, and the diange of power from 
hand to hand, prevented its being obnoxious to die people, 
who saw the same person, in one day and one night, redueed 
from a king to a private man* This oocasional adtninistratiott 
the Romans call an Interregnum. 

But though the matter was managed in this moderate and 
popular way, the senators could not escape the suspicions and 
complaints of the people, that they were changing the govern- 
ment into an oligarehy, and, as they had the direction of all 
affiiirs in their bands, were unwilling to have a king. At last 
it was agreed between the two parties, that one nation should 
choose a king out of tiie whole body of tiie otiier. This was 
considered as the best means of putting a stop to tiie present 
contention, and of inspiring the king with an affection for both 
parties, since he would be gracious to these, because they had 
elected him, and to tiiose as his kindred md countrymen. 
The Sabines leaving the Romans to their option, they pre* ' 
ferred a Sabine king of their own electing, to a Roman chosen 
by the Sabines. Consulting, tiierefore,, among themselves,! 
they fixed upon Numa Pompilius,. a Sabine, who was not oJF 
the number of those that had migrated to Rome, but so cele- 
brated for virtue, that the Sabines received tiie nomination 
even with greater applause than the Romans themselves. When 
they had acquainted the people with their resolution, tiiey sent 
die most eminent personages of both nations ambassadors, to 
entreat him to come and uke upon him the government. 

Numa was of Cures, a considerable city of the Sabines, from 
which the Romans, tPgether with the incorporated Sabines, 
took the nune of Quirites. He was the son or a person of dis- 
tinction, named Pomponius, and the youngest of four brothers. 

^ Accorfinff to our author, in the Ufe of Bomolos, the number of the sena* 
tors was two hundred. Indeed, Dionynua aays, that writem differed in this 
particular, some affirming, that one hundred senators were added to the ori- 
ginal number, upon the union of the Sabines with the Romans; and others, 
that only fifty were added. Liyy gives the most probable account of the man- 
ner of the interregnum. The senators, he says, diTided themselves into decu- 
lies or tens. These decuries drew lots which should p^vem first ; and the 
decury to whose lot it fell, enjoyed the supreme authority for five days; yet, 
in such a manner, that one person only of the goyeming decuiy had the en- 
aigna of sovereignty at a time. 

t The tntemer, for the time being, havinr suamioned the people, addressed 
them thus :— >« Romans, elect yourselves a lung ; the senate give their consent ; 
and, if you choose a prince worthy to succeed Romuluai the senate will con- 
ftRo your choice." The people were so well pleased with this condescension 
«f the senstef that they remitted the choice to them. 
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It seemed to be by the direction of the gods, that he was bom 
the twenty-first of April, the same day that Rome was founded 
by Romulus* His mind wa8,naturally disposed to virtue ; and 
he still farther subdued it by discipline, patience^ and philoso- 
phy; not only purging it of the grosser and more infamous 
passions, but even of that ambition and rapaciousness which 
was reckoned honourable amongst the barbarians/ persuaded 
that true fortitude consists in tiie conquest of appetites by 
reason. On diis accoimt, he banished all luxury and splen* 
dour from his house; and both the citizens and strangers 
found in him a faithful counsellor, and an upright judge. As 
for Uis hours of leisure, he spent them not in the pursuits of 
pleasure, or schemes of profit, but in the worship of the gods, 
and in rational inquiries into their nature, and their power. 
His name became at length so illustrious, that Tatius, who 
was the associate of Romulus in the kingdom, having an only 
daughter named Tatia^ bestowed her upon him. He was not, 
however, so much elated witii this match as to remove to the 
court of his father-in-law, but continued in the country of the • 
Sabines, paying his attentions to his own father, who was now 
grown old. Tatia was partaker of his retirement, and pre- 
ferred the calm enjo3nnent of life with her husband in privacy, 
to the honours and distinction in which she might have liv^ ■ 
with her father at Rome. Thirteen years after their marriage 
she died. 

Numa tiien left the society of the city, and passed his time 
in wandering about alone in the sacred groves and lawns, in 
the most retired and solitary places. Hence tiie report con- 
cerning the goddess Egeria chiefly took its rise;* and it was - 
believed that it was not from any inward sorrow or melan- 
choly turn that he avoided human conversation, but from his 
being admitted to that which was more venerable and excel- 
lent, from the honour he had of a familiar intercourse with a 
divinity that loved him^ which led him to happiness and know- 
ledge more than mortal. It is obvious enough, how much 
this resembles many of the ancient stories received and de- 
livered down by the Phrygians of Atys,t the Bythenians of 

* Numa's inclination to solitude, and Us custom of retiring into the secret 
places of the forest of Aricia, ^^e rise to seyend popular opinions. Some 
Beliered, that the nymph Egeria herself dictated to him the laws, both civil 
and relig^ous^ which he established. And, indeed, he declared so himself, in 
order to procure a divine sanction to them. But, as no great man is without 
aspersions, others have thought, that, under this affected passion for woods 
and caves, was concealed another, more real and less chaste. This g^ve oc- 
casion to that sarcasm of Juvenal, in speaking of the grove of Egeria, (Sat. 
iii. ver. 12,) 

Hie, ubi noctumae Numa constituebat amies. 
Ovid says, that, to remove her grief for the loss of Kuma, Diana changed her 
into a fountain which still bears her name.— ^«^l^teiii. 1. xv. 

t Atys was said to be beloved by the goddess Cybele, and Endymion by 
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Herodotus, and the Arcadians of Endymion ; to whom might 
be added many others, who were thought to have attained to 
superior felicity, and to be beloved in an extraordinary manner 
by the gods. And, indeed, it is rational enough to suppose, 
that the deity would not place his affection upon horses or 
birds, but radier upon human beings, eminently distinguished 
by virtue ; and that he neither dislikes nor disdains to hold 
conversation with a man of wisdom and piety. But that a 
divinity should be captivated with the external beauty of any 
human body, is irrational to believe. The Egyptians, indeed, 
make a distinction in this case, which they think not an absurd 
one, that it is not impossible for a woman to be impregnated by 
the approach of some divine spirit ; but that a man can have 
no corporeal intercourse with a goddess. But they do not, 
however, consider that a mixture, be it of what sort it may, 
equally communicates its being. In short, die regard which 
the gods have for men, though, like a human passion, it be 
called love, must be employed in forming their manners, and 
rausing them to higher degrees of virtue. In this sense we 
may admit the assertion of the poets, that Phorbas,* H3^acin- 
thus, and Admetus, were beloved by Apollo ; and that Hip- 
pol}^tus the Sicyonian, was equally in his favour; so that 
whenever he sailed from Cirrha to Sicyon, the priestess, to • 
signify Apollo's satisfaction, repeated this heroic verse .•^— 
He comes, again the much-loved hero comes. 

It is also fabled, that Pan was in love with Pindar,f on account 
of his poetry; and that Archilochus and Hesiod,:}^ after their 
deaths were honoured by the heavenly powers for the same 

Diana ; but we befiere there is nowhere else an^ mention made of this Hero- 
dotus, or RhodotOB, as Dacier from his manuscript calls him. 

* Phorbas was the son of Triopas, king of A^s. He delivered the Rho- 
dians from a prodigious number of serpents that infested their island, and par- 
ticularly from one furious dragon, that had devoured a great many people. 
He was^ therefore, supposed to be deir to Apollo, who had dain the Python. 
After his death he was placed in the heavens, with the dragon he had de- 
stroyed, in the constellation Opfducw^ or Serpmtariiu. 

Hyacinthus was the son of Amyclas, founder of the city of Amycls, near 
Sparta. He was beloved by Apollo and Zephyrus, and was killed in a fit of 
jealousy by the latter, who, with a puff of wind, caused a quoit thrown by 
Apollo to fall upon his head. He was changed into a flower which bears his 
name. Vide Pausan. de Laconic. 1. iii. et Ovid. Metam. 1. z. fab. 5. 

Admetus was the son of Pheres, king of Thessaly. It is said that Apollo 
kept his sheep. 

f Pindar had a particular devotion for the gf>d Pan, and therefore took up 
his abode near the temple of Rhea and Pan. He composed the hymns which 
the Theban virgins song on the festival of that deity ; and, it is said, he had 
tho happiness to hear Pan himself singing one of his odes. 

# Aroiiilochus was slain by a soldier of Naxos, who was obliged by the 
priestess of Apollo to make expiation for having killed a man consecrated to 
the Muses.— As for Hesiod, the Orchomenians, a people of Boeotia, being te^ 
ribly afflicted by a plague, were ordered by the oracle to remove the bones of 
that poet, from Naupactus in JEtolia, into their country. 
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reason. Sdphocles, too (as the stoiy goes) was blessed in his 
lifetime witti the conversation of the god iEsculapius, of 
which many pro<^ still remain; and another deity procured 
him burial.* Now, if we. admit that these were so higUy fa- 
voured, shall we deny that Zaleucus^f Minos, Zoroaster, Nu* 
ma, and Lycurgus, kings and lawgivers, were hs^y in the 
same respect i Nay, rather, we shall tUnk, that the gods mi^ht 
seriously converse with such excellent persons -as these, to m- 
struct and encourage them in their great- attempts; whereas, if 
they' indulged poets and musicians in the same grace, it must 
be by way of diversion. To auch as are of another opinion, I 
shall «ay, however, with Bacchylides, The way is broad. For it 
is no unplausible account of the matter which others give, when 
they teti us that Lycurgus, Numa, and other great men, finding 
their people difficidt to manage, and alterations to be made in 
their several governments, pret^ided eomnodssions from heaven, 
which were salutary, at least to those for whom they were in- 
vented. 

Numa was now in his fortieth year, when ambassadors came 
from Rome to make him an offer of the kingdom. The speak- 
ers were Proculus and Velesus, whom the people before had 
cast their eyes upon for the royal dignity, the Romans being at^ 
tached to Proculus, and the Sabines to Velesus. As they ima- 
gined that Numa would gl^c^^Uy embrace his good fortune, they 
made but a short speech. They found it, however, no easy 
matter to persuade him, but were obliged to make use of much 
entreaty to draw him from that peaceful retreat he was so fond 
of, to the government of a city bom, as it were, and brought 
up in war. In the presence, therefore, of his father, and one 
of his kinsmen, named Marcius, he gave them this answer >— 
^^ Every change of human life has itsdangers; but when a man 
has a sufficiency for every thing, and tl^re is nothing in his 

f>resent situation to be compl^ned of, what but madness can 
ead him from his usual track of life, which, if it has no other 
advantage, has that of certainty, to experience anodier as yet 
doubtful and unknown? But die dangers that attend this go- 
vernment are beyond an uncertainty, if we may form a judg- 
ment from the fortunes of Romulus, who laboured under the 
suspicion of taking off Tatius, his colleague, and was supposed 
to have lost his own life with equal injustice. Tet Romulus is 
celebrated as a person of divine origin, as supematurally nou- 

* Sophocles died at Athens, while Lysajider was carrying on the 8ieg« of 
the city ; and Bacchus is said to have appeared to the Spartan general in a 
dream, and ordered him to permit the new Athenian Syren to be buried at 
Decelea. 

t Zaleucus gave laws to the Locrians in Magna Gnecia ; Zoroaster, one of 
%e magi, and king of the BactiianSy to hb own sabjects ; and Minos to the 
people of Crete. 
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tished, when an infant, and most wonderfully prcflervcd. For 
ihy part, I am only of mortal race, and you are sensible my 
nursing and education boast of nothing extraordinary. As for 
my character, if it has any distinction, it has been gained in .ft 
way not likely to qualify me for a king, in scenes of repose 
and employments by no means arduous.. My genius is inclmed 
to peace, my love has long been fixed upon it, and I have stu- 
diously avoided the confusion of war; I have also drawn others, 
so far as my influence extended, to the worship of the gods, to 
«&utual offices of friendship, and to spend the rest of their time 
in tilling the ground, and feeding cattle. The Romans may 
have unavoidable wars left upon dieir hands by their late king, 
for the maintaining ef whicn you have need of another more 
active and more enterprising. Besides, the people are of a war- 
like disposition, spirited with success:, and plainly enough dis- 
cover their inclination to extend their conquests. Of course, 
therefore, a person who has set his heart upon the promoting 
of religion and justice, and drawing men off from tne love d: 
violence and war, would soon become ridiculous and con- 
temptible to a city that has more occasion for a general than a 
king." 

Numa in this manner declining the crown^ the Romans, on 
the other hand, exerted all their endeavc^rs to obviate his ob» 
jections, and begged of him not to dvOw them into confusion 
and civil war again, as there was;KO other whom both parties 
would unanimously elect. Wb<^ the ambassadors had retired^ 
his father and his friend >Krcius privately urged him, by all 
the arguments in thei^f^^wer, to receive this great and valuable 
^ftof heaven:-^^ if contented," said they, ^^with a compe* 
tence, you d^^^ ^ot riches, nor aspire after the honour of so- 
Tereigntv/ having a higher and better distinction in virtue; yet 
€onsi4<^ that a king is the minister of God, who now awakens, 
iip<^ puts in action your native wisdom and justice. Decline 
^aot, therefore, an authority which to a wise man is a field for 
great and good actions; where dignity may be added to re- 
ligion, and men may be brought over to piety, in the easiest 
and readiest way, by the influence of the prince. Tatius, though 
a stranger, was beloved by this people; and they pay divine 
honours to the memory of Romulus. Besides, who knows, as 
tiiey are victorious, but they may be satiated with war, and 
havinir no farther wish for triumphs and spoils, may be desir- 
ous of a mild and just governor for the establishing of good 
laws, and the settimg of peace? But should they be ever so 
ardentiy inclined to war, yet is it not better to turn their vio- 
lence another way, and to be the centre of union and friend- 
ship between the country of the Sabines and so great and flou- 
rishing a state as that of Rome?" These inducements, we are 
told, were s^engthened by auspicious omens, and by the zeal 
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and ardour of his fellow-citizens, who, as soon as they had 
learned the subject of the embassy, went in a body to entreat 
him to take the- government upon him, as the only means to ap- 
pease all dissensions, and effectually incorporate the two na* 
tions into one« 

When he had determined to go, he offered sacrifice to the 
gods, and then set forward to Rome. Struck with love and 
admiration of the man, the senate and people met him on the 
way; the women welcomed him with blessings and shouts of 
joy; the temples were crowded with sacrifices; and so univer« 
sal was the satisfaction^ that the city might seem to have re- 
ceived a. kingdom, instead of a king. When they were come 
into the forum, Spurius Vetdus, whose turn it then was to be 
Interrexj put it to the vote whether Numa should be king, and 
all the citizens agreed to it with one voice. The robes and 
other distinctions of royalty then were offered him, but he com- 
manded them to stop, as his authority yet wanted the sanetion 
of heaven. Taking, therefore, ydthhim the priests and augurs, 
he went up to the Capitol, \rhich the Romans at that time 
called the Tarpeian rock. Theretibechief of the augurs covered 
the head of Numa,* and turned his face towards the south ; 
then standing behind him, and laying his right hand upon his 
head, he offered up his devotions, and looked around him, in 
hopes of seeing birds, or some other signal from the gods. Au 
incredible silence reigned t^nong the people, anxious for the 
event, and lost in suspense, tHl ^e auspicious birds appeared, 
and passed on^the right hand. Then Numa took the royal 
robe, and went down from the moun^ to the people, who re- 
ceived him with loud acclamations, as the i^ost pious of men^ 
and most beloved of the gods. 

His first act of government was to discharge ^ body of 
three hundred men, called Celeres,t whom Romulus i4way8 
kept about his person as guards ; for he neither chose to dis- 
trust those who put confidence in him, nor to reign over a peo- 
ple that could distrust him. In the next place, to the priests 
of Jupiter and Mars he added one for Romidus, whom he^ 
styled Flamen Quirinaiis, Fiamines was a common name for 
priests before that time, and it is said to have been corrupted 

* So it 19 in the text of Plutarch, as it now stands ; but it appears fVom Livy^ 
that the ougryr covered his own head, not that of Numa, Au^ad Levam ^ftu, 
eapiu vdato, tedem cepit^ &c. And, indeed, the vugur always coTered his head 
in a govfti peculiar to his office, called iMcna, when he made his observations. 
Mezeray reconciles these writers, and removes the seeming mistake of Plutarch, 
by a reading which Francis Robortel had found in an ancient manuscript, to? 
fctr ue ft»mM$fm tft^t tytmn^u/uefAWot cuKrac, juu irmfoip^ ^midwi. If this be coa* 
wderied only as an emendation, it is a very good one. 

t Numa did not make use of them as guards, but as inferior ministers, who 
were to take care of the sacrifices, under the direction of the tribunes, who 
had commanded them in their miUtaiy capacity. 
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from Pilaminesy a term derived from Pihiy which in Greek 
signifies caps* (for they wore, it seems, a kind of caps or 
hoods) ; and the Latin Uinguage had many more Greek words 
mixed with it then than it Jias at this time. Thus royal man- 
tles were by the Romans called LaensCj which Juba assures us 
was from the Greek Chlsenae ; and the name of Camilltisj, given 
to the youth who served in the temple of Jupiter, and who 
was to have both his parents alive, was the same which some 
of the Greeks give to Mercury, on account of his being an at* 
tendantof that god. 

Numa having settled these matters with a view to establish 
himself in the people's good g^ces, immediately after attempt- 
ed to soften them, as iron is softened by fire, and to bring 
them from a violent and warlike disposition to a juster and 
more gende temper. For, if any city ever was ^^ in a state of 
inflammation/' as Plato expresses it, Rome certainly was, be- 
ing composed at first of the most hardy and resolute men, 
whom boldness and despair had driven thither from all quar- 
ters, nourished and grown up to power by a series of wars, 
and strengthened even by blows and conflicts, as piles fixed in 
the ground become firmer under Ae strokes of the rammer. 
Persuaded that no ordinary means were sufficient to form and 
reduce so high-spirited and untractable a people to mildness 
and peace, he called in the assistance of religion. By sacri- 
fices, religious dances, and processions, which he appointed, and 
wherein himself officiated, he contrived to mix Uie charms of 
festivity and social pleasure with the solemnity of the ceremo- 
nies. Thus he soothed their minds, and calmed their fierce- 
ness and martial fire. Sometimes, also, by acquainting them 
with prodi^es from heaven, by reports of dreadful apparitions 
and menacmg voices, he inspired them with terror, and himi- 
bled them with superstition. This was the principal cause of 
the report that he drew his wisdom from the sources of P)rtha« 
goras ; for a great part of the philosophy of the latter, as well 
as the government of the former, consisted in religious atten- 
tions and the worship of the gods. It is likewise said, that 
his solemn appearance and air of sanctity was copied from 
Pythagoras. That philosopher had so far tamed an eagle, that, 
by pronouncing certain words, he could stop it in its flight, or 
bring it down; and passing through the multitudes assembled 

• Others think they took their names from the flsme-coloared tufts they ha4 
otf their caps. They were denominated from the particular god to whom 
their nuntatiy was confined, as Ftamen DiaiUf the prieat of Jupiter; Flamen, 
MarHalU^ the prieit of Mars. 

t CamilluB is derived from the Boeotic mJ^uaot* which prooerly signifies a 
lervitOT. In every temple there was a youth of qualitv, whose business it 
was to minister to the priest It was necessary that the fiither and mother of 
the rottth should be both afive ; for which reason Plutarch makes use of the 
word «^t#9«M, which the Lstios csU p9$rinmm et mtorimum. 
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at the Olympic games, he showed them his golden thigh ; be* 
sides other arts and actions, by which he pretended to some- 
thing supernatural. This led Timon the Phliasian to write, — 

To catch applause, Pythagoras affecU 
A solemn air and grandeur of exprosaion. 

But Numa feigned that some goddess or mountain nymph 
favoured him witfi her private regards (as we have already ob- 
served), and that he had moreover frequent conversations with 
the Muses. To the latter he ascribed most of his revelationsi 
and there was one in particular that he called Tacitay as much 
as to say, the Must of silence^* whom he taught the Romans 
to distinguish with their veneration. By this, too, he seemed 
to show his knowledge and approbation of die Pythagorean 
precept of silence. 

His regulations concerning images seem likewise to have 
some relation to the doctrine of Pythagoras, who was of opi- 
nion, that the First Cause was not an object of sense, nor 
liable to passion, but invisible, incorruptible, and discernible 
onl^ by the mind. Thus Numa forbade the Romans to re- 
present the Deity in the form either of man or beast. Nor 
was there among them formerly any image or statue of the 
Divine Being. During the first hundred and seventy years 
they built temples, indeed, and other sacred domes, but plac* 
ed m them no figure of any kind, persuaded that it is impious 
to rc^present things divine by what is perishable, and that we 
can have no conception pf God but by the understanding. 
His sacrifices, too, resembled the Pythagorean worship ; for 
they were without any effusion of blood, consisting chiefly of 
flour, libations of wine, and other very simple and unexpen- 
sive things. 

To these arguments other circumstances are added, to 
prove that these two great men were acquainted with each 
other ; one of which is, that Pythagoras was enrolled a citi- 
zen of Rome. This account we have in an address to Ante- 
nor from Epicharmus, a writer of comedy, and a very ancient 
author, who was himself of the school of Pythagoras.f Ano- 

* The common reading^ of the text is, ofov &u0mhM^ « imf. The word naj sir- 
nifies young; but itshoukl undoubtedly be read m^A^tdkrU^ muie, not on^ 
from the analogy of the sense, and the conjecture of Stephens, but on the 
authority of a manuscript. In the city of Erythne there was a temple of Mi- 
nerva, where the priestess was called Betycfda, that is, the comtowed^ the nkm. 

•f As Xlv^ayc^miK itxTot^s /uurxMUK does not necessarily signify icholar <• Py- 
thaffOTM^ we have rendered it of the fchool of Pvthagortu, or a Pythagwean^ 
to avoid involving Plutarch in a glaring anaehromsm. According to the Mar- 
nutra Oxon. Epicnarmus flourished in the year before Christ 472 ; and it is 
certain it must have been about that time^ bectuae he wi» at the coqrt of 
"Hiero. ^ 
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ther is, that Numa, having four sons,* called one of tkem Ma^ 
mercus, after the name of a son of Pythagoras. From hnn^ 
too, they tell us, the iEmilian family is descended, which is one 
of the noblest in Rome ; the king having given him the sir- 
name of i£milius, on account of his graceful and engaging^ 
manner of speaking. And I have myself been informed by 
several persons in Rome, that the Romans being commanded 
by the oracle to erect two statues,t one to the wisest, and die 
other to the bravest of the X^recians, set up in brasa the figures 
of Pythagoras and Alcibiades. But as these matters are very 
dubious, to support or refute them farther would look like the 
juvenile affectation of dispute. 

To Numa is attributed the institution of that high order of 
priests, called Pontifices^j over which he is said to have pre- 
sided himself. Some say they were called Pontificesy as em- 
ployed in the service of those powerful gods that govern the 
world; ior potena in the Roman language signifies powerful. 
Others, from their being ordered by the lawgiver to perform 
such secret offices as were in their power^ and standmg ex- 
cused when there was some great impediment* But most wri- 
ters assign a ridiculous reason for the term, as if they were 
called Pontifices from their offering sacrifices upon the bridge^ 
which the Latins call ^nt^Tn, such kind of ceremonies it seems 
being looked upon as the most sacred, and of greatest and- 
quity. These priests, too, are said to have been commissioned 
to keep the bridges in repair, as one of die most indispensable 
parts of their holy office. For the Romans considered it as 
an execrable impietv to demolish the wooden bridge ; which, 
we are told, was built without iron, and put together witfi 
pins of wood only, by the direction of some oracle. The 
stone bridge was built many ages after, when iEmilius was 
qucstor. Some, however, inform us, that the wooden bridge 

* Some wiiten, to couotei^ance the VEiiity of certain noble famifies ia 
Bome» in deducing their genealo^ from Numa, have given that prince four 
aons. But the common opinion is, that he had only one daughter, name4 
Pompiha. The ^rniUi were one of the most considerable families in Rome, 
aad branched into the Lepidi, the Haufi, and the Papi. The word Mmuhtt^ 
or ^mfflutf in Greek, signifies gentle, grtueful. 

t Pliny tells as (I. xxziv. c. 5,) it was in the time of their war with the Sam- 
nitea that the Bomam were ordered to set up these statues; that they were 
accordingly pkced in the cwnMirm, and that they remained there till the dicta:* 
tovihip of SyUa. The oracle, by tins direction, probably intimated, that the 
Eomans, if they desired to be victorious, should imitate the wisdom and va- 
leur of the Oreeks. 

^ Numa created four, who were all patricians. But, in the yew of Rome, 
4S3 or 454, four plebeians were added to the number. The king himself is 
here asMited to have been the chio^ of tiiem, or ponHfex mtuntmia, though 
Hfj attributes that honour to another person of the same name, viz. Numa 
Ibrctus, the son of Marciua, one of the aenators. -It seems, however^ not 
hnprobable, that Numa, who was of eo religious a turn, reserved the chief 
dignity in the prietlbood to htmaelf; as kings had done in the first ages of the 
woridi and as tke emperors of Boiiie did vUrwardi. 
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was not «Dnstnicted in the time of NuIna^ having the last band 
lut to it by Ancus Marcius, who was grandson to Numa by 
is daughter. 

The pontifex maximus^ chief of these priests, is interpreter 
of all sacred rites, or ra^er a superintendant of religion, hav- 
ing the care not only of public sacrifices, but even of private 
rites and offerings, lorbidding thej>eople to depart from the 
stated ceremonies, and teaching them how to honour aiid propiti- 
ate the god& He had also the inspection of the holy virginscall- 
ed Veatah. For to Numa is inscribed the sacred establish- « 
ment of the vestal virgins, and the whole service with respect 
t(> the perpetual fire, which they watch continually. This office 
seems appi^opriated to them, either because fire, which is of a 
pure and. incorruptible nature, should be looked after by per- 
sons untouched and undefiled, or else because virginity, like 
fire, is barren and unfruitful. Agreeably to this kst reason, 
at the places in Greece, where the sacred fire is preserved un- 
extinguished, as at Delphi and Athens, not virgins, but widows 
past child-bearing, have the charge of it. If it happens by 
any accident to be put out, as the sacred lamp is said to have 
been at Athens, under the Qnnanny of Aristion )* at Delphi, 
when the temple was burnt by the Medes ; and at Rome, in the 
Mithridatic war, as also in the civil war,t when not only the 
fire was extinguished^ but the altar overturned : it is not to be 
lighted again from another fire, but new fire is to be gained by 
drawing a pure and unpolluted flame from the sun-beams. 
They kmdle it generally with concave vessels of brass, form- 
ed by the conic section of a rectangled triangle, whose lines 
from the circumference meet in one central point. This being 
placed against the sun, causes its rays to converge in the centre, ^ 
which, by reflection, acquiring the fcnrce and activity of fire, 
rarefy the air, and immediately kindle such light and dry mat- 
ter as they think fit to apply4 Some are of opinion, that the 
sacred virgins have the care of nothing but the perpetual fire. 
But others say they have some private rites besides, kept from 
the sight of all but their own body, concerning which, I have 
delivered, in the life of Camillus, as much as it was proper.49^ 
inquire into or declare. 

* This Aristion held out a lonjg^ time agidnit Sylla» who beneged slid took 
Athens in the time of the Mithridatic war. Aristion himself committed innu- 
merable outrages in the city, and was at last the cause of its being sacked and 
plundered. As for the sacred fire, it was kept in the temple of Minerva. 

+ Livy tells us, (1. 86,) that towards the conchision of the civil war between 
Sylla and Marius, Mutius SckvoIs, the pontiff, was killed at the entrance of 
the temple of VesU ; but we do not find that the sacred fire was extinguish- 
ed. And even when that temple was burnt, towuds the end of the fint Pa- 
nic war, L. Cccilius Metellus, then pontiff, rushed through the flamei^ and 
brought off the PaUadium^ and other sacrad things, though with the loss of 
bis sight. 

\ Burning glasm were inrcnted by Ar«buiieds«» who flowiihed 500 yean 
tner Numat 
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It is reported that at first only two virgins were consecrated 
by Numa, whose names were Gegania and Verania; after- 
wards two others, Canuleia and Tarpeia; to whom Servius 
added two more; and that number has continued to this time. 
The vestals were obliged by the king to preserve dieir virginity 
for thirty years. The first ten years they spent in learning 
their office ; the next ten in putting in practice what they had 
learned; and the third period in the instructing of others. At 
the conclusion of this time, such as chose it had liberty to 
marry, and quitting their sacred employment, to take up some 
other. However, we have account of but very few that ac- 
cepted this indulgence, and those did not prosper. They 
generally became a prey to repentance and regret, from whence 
die rest, inspired with a religious fear, were willing to end 
their lives under the same institution. 

The king honoured them with great privileges, such as power 
to make a will during their father's life, and to transact their 
other affairs without a guardian, like the modiers of diree chil- 
dren now. When they went abroad, they had the fasces car- 
ried before diem ;* and if, by accident, diey met a person led ' 
to execution, his life was granted him. But the vestal was to 
make oathf diat it was by chamce she met him, and not by de- 
sign. It was death to go under the chair in which they were 
carried. 

For smaller offences these virgins were punished with 
stripes; and sometimes the pontifex maximus gave them the 
discipline naked, in some dark place, and under the cover of a 
veil; but she that broke her vow of chasti^ was buried alive 
by the CoUme gate. There, within the walls, is raised a little 
mount of eanh, called in Latin Agger: \mder which is pre- 
pared a small cell, with steps to descend to it. In this are 
placed a bed, a lighted lamp, and some slight provisions, such 
as bread, water, milk, and oil, as they thou^t it impious to take 
off a person consecrated with die most awful ceremonies, by 
such a death as that of famine.:^ The criminal is carried to 
punishment, through die Forum^ in a litter well covered with- 
out, and bound up in such a manner that her cries cannot be 
heard. The people silendy make way for the litter, and follow 
it with marks of extreme sorrow and dejection. There is no 
spectacle more dreadful than this, nor any day which the city 

* This honow was not conferred upon them by Niu]ia« but by the triumvirate 
in the year of Borne 712. 

t Neither a restal nor a priest of Jupiter.was obliged to take aa oath. They 
were beheved without that solemnity. 

t There seems to be something improbable and inconsistent in this. Of what 
use could prorisions be to the vestal, who» when the grave was closed upon 
ber, must expire through want of air ? Or» if she could make use of those pro- 
^mons, wasshe notat kst to die by fidtaine ? Perhaps what Phitarch here 
calbprovittoiis, were materials for some sacrifice. 
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passes in a more melancholy manner. Wh^ the litter comed 
to the place appointed, the officers loose the cords, the high* 
priest, with hands lifted up towards heaven, offers up some pri- 
vate prayers just before the fatal minute, then takes out the 
prisoner, who is covered with a veil, and places her upon the 
steps which lead down to die cell; after this, he retires with 
the rest of the priests, and when she is gone down, the steps 
are taken away, and the cell is covered with earth; so that the 
place is made level with the restof the mount. Thus were the 
ve^ra/tf punished that preserved not their chastity. 

It is also said that Numa built the temple of Festa where the 
perpetual fire was to be kept,* in an orUcuUr form, not intend- 
mg to represent the figure of the earth, as if that was meant bv 
Vcsta^ -but the frame of the imiverse, in the centre of which 
the Pythagoreans place the element of fire,t and give it the 
name of Festa and Unity* The earth they suppose not to be 
without motion, nor situated in die centre of the world, but to 
make its revolution round the sphere of fire, being neither one 
of the most valuable nor principal parts of the great machine. 
Plato, too, in his old age, is reported to have been of the same 
opinion, assigning the earth a' different situation from the cen« 
tre, and leaving that, as the place of honour, to a nobler ele* 
ment. 

The Pontifices were, moreover, to prescribe the form of 
funeral rites to such as consulted them. Numa himself taught 
them to look upon the last offices to the dead as no pollution* 
He instructed them to pay all due honour to the infernal gods, 
as receiving the most excellent part of us, and more particu* 
larly to venerate the goddess Ltbitina^ as he called her, who 
presides over funeral solemnities ; whether he meant by her 
Proserpine^ or rather Venus,^ as some of the mostleamed Ro* 
mans suppose; not improperly ascribing to the same divine 
power the care of our birth and of our death. 

He himself likewise fixed the time of mourning, according 
to the different ages of the deceased. He allowed none for a 
child that died under three years of age ; and for one older 
the mourning was only to last as many months as he lived 
years, provided those were not more than ten. The longest 
mourning was not to continue above ten months, after which 
space widows were permitted to marry again ; but she that took 

* Dionysius of HalicMiiaMus (1. ii.) it of opinion, and probabl/ h« is right, 
that Numa did build the temple of Vetta in a round forim to represent the 
figure of the earth ; for by Ve»ta they meant the earth. 

fThat this was the opinion of Philolaas and other Fythafi^reans is well 
known « But Diogenes Laertiiia tells tis» that Pythi^^ons himseff held the ewth 
to be the centre. 

^This Venus XiMiina was the same with Proserpine. She was called at 
Belphi Venus .Spttmnkia, Pluto vis the Jupiter of the shades bckiw; and 
there they had their Mercury too. 
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another husband before- that term was out, was obliged, by his 
decree, to sacrifice a cow with calf.* 

NvLina instituted several other sacred orders; two of which 
I shall mention, the Salii\ and Feciales^\ which afford particu- 
lar proofs of his piety. The Feciales^ who were like the Ireno* 
phylakes^ or guardians of the peace ^ among the Greeks, had, I 
believe, a name expressive of their office ; for they were to act 
and mediate between the two parties, to decide their differ- 
eoces by reason, and not suffer them to go to war till all hopes 
of justice were lost. The Greeks call such a peace IrenCy as puts 
an end to strife, not by mutual violence, but in a rational way. 
In like manner, thefeciales^ or heralds^ were often despatched 
to such nations as had injured the Romans, to persuade them 
to entertain more equitable sentipnents ; if they rejected their 
application, they called the gods to witness, with imprecations 
against themselves and their country, if their cause was not 
just; and so they declared war. But if the feciales refused 
their sanction, it was not lawful for any Roman soldier, nor 
even for die king himself, to begin hostilities. War was* to 
commence with their approbation, as the proper judges whether 
it was just, and then the supreme magistrate was to deliberate 
concerning the proper means of carrying it on. The great 
misfortunes which befel die city from the Gauls, are said to 
have proceeded from the violation of these sacred rites; for 
when those barbarians were besieging Clusium, Fabius Am- 

* Such an unnatural aacrifice was intended 'to deter the widowa from mar<* 
Tying again before the expiration of their inouming. Romulus' year consisting 
but often months, when Nunia afterwards added two months more» he did not 
alter the time he had before settled for mourning ; and therefore^ though, after 
that time, we often meet with Luetut annAw, or a year's mourning, we must take 
it only for the old rear of Romulua. 

The ordinary colour to express their grief, used alike by both sexes, was 
black without trimmings ; but after the establishment of the empire, when 
abundance of colours came in fashion, the old primilave white grew so much 
into contemptythitt it became peculiar to the women for their mourning. — ^Vide 
Plui, Qu^8t. Bom, 

There were several accidents which often occasioned the concluding of a 
public mourning, or suspension of a private one, before the fixed time ; auch aa 
the dedication of a temple, the solemnity of publio j^mes or festivals, the so- 
lemn lustration performed by the censor, and the discharging of a vow made 
by a magistrate or general. They likewise put off their mourning habit when 
a fatlie^Hirother, or son, returned from captivity, or when some of the family 
were advanced to a considerable employment. 

fllie Salii were the guardiana of the AtidHa, or twelve shieldahung up in 
the temple of Mars. They took their name froii^ their dancing in the celeora- 
tion of an annual festival instituted in memory of a miraculous shield, which 
Numa pretended fell down from heaven. 

i Dionysius of Halicamassas finds them among the aborigines ; and Numa 
is said to have borrowed the institution from the people of Latium. He ap- 
pointed twenty /raa/M, chosen out of the most emment ftunilies in Rome, and 
settled them in a college. The pater patratiM^ who made peace or denounced 
WW, was probably one of their bqdy selected for jthat purpoae, because he had 
both a &tber and a son alive,— Z»v. 1. i. c. 24. 

VOL. I. Y 
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bustuB wa« sent ambassador to their camp, with proposals of 

Eeace in favour of the besieged. But receiving a harsn answer, 
e thought himself released from his character of ambassador, 
and rashly taking up arms for the Clusians, challenged the 
bravest man in the Gaulish army. He proved victorious, in- 
deed, in the combat, for he killed his adversary, and carried off 
his spoils; but the Gauls having discovered who he was, sent 
a heredd to Rome to accuse Fabius of bearing arms against 
them, contrary to treaties and good faith, and t(rithout a decla* 
ration of war. Upon this ihefeciales exhorted the senate to de- 
liver him up to the Gauls ; but he applied to the people ; and 
being a favourite with them, was screened from the sentence. 
Soon after this the Gauls marched to Rome, and sacked the 
whole city, except the Capitol ; as we have related at large in 
the life of Camillus. 

The order of priests called Salii, is said to have been insti- . 
tuted on this occasion. In the eighth year of Numa's reign a 
pestilence prevailed in Italy; Rome also felt its ravages. 
While the people were greatly dejected, we are told that a 
brazen buckler fell from heaven into the hands of Numa. Of 
this he gave a very wonderful account, received from Egeria 
and the Muses; that the buckler was sent down for the pre- 
servation of' the city, and should be kept with great care; that 
eleven others should be made as like it as possible in size and 
fashion, in order, that if an^ person were disposed to steal it, 
he might not be able to distmguish that which fell from heaven 
from the rest. He farther declared, that the place, and the 
meadows about it, where he frequently conversed with the 
Muses, should be consecrated to those divinities ; and that the 
spring which watered the ground, should be sacred to the use 
of the vestal virgins, daily to sprinkle and purify their temple. 
The immediate cessation of the pestilence is said to have con- 
iirmed the truth o^ this account. Numa then showed the 
bucklek* to the artists, and commanded them to exert all their 
skill for an exact resemblance. They all declined the attempt, 
except VeturiUs Mamurius, who was so successful in the imi- 
tation, and made the other eleven so like it, that not even 
Kuma himself could distinguish them. He gave diese buck- 
lers in charge to the Salii; who did not receive their name, 
as some pretend, from Salius of Samothrace, or Mantinea, that 
taught the wa^ of dancing in arms, but rather from the sub- 
sultive dance itself, which they lead up along the streets, when 
in the month of March they carry the sacred bucklers 
through the city. On that occasion, they are habited in pur- 

{le vests, girt with broad belts of brass ; mey wear also brazen 
elmets, and carry short swords, with which they strike upon 
the bucklers, smd to those sounds they keep time with Aeir 
feet. They move in an agreeable manner, perfonning certahi 
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invoIutiOQs and evolutions in a c[uick measure, with vigour, 
agility and ease. 

These bucklers are called AncUia^ from the form of them. 
For they are neither circular, nor yet, like the pelta^ semicir- 
cular, but fashioned in two crooked indented lines, the extre«> 
mities of which meeting close, form a curve, in Greek, anctf" 
Ion. Or else they may be so named from the aneon^ or bend 
cf the armj on which they are carried. This account of the 
matter we have from Juba, who is very desirous to derive the 
term from the Greek. But if we must have an etymology 
from that language, it may be taken from their descending, 
anekatheriy from on high ; or from akesie^ their healing of the 
sick ; or from attchmon lusis^ their putting an end to the 
drought; or, lastly, from anaecheaU^ deliverance from calami^ 
ties; for which reason also, Castor and Pollux were by the 
Athenians called anoAee. The reward Mamurius had for his 
art, was, we are told, an ode, which the Salians sung in 
memory of him, along with the Pyrrhic dance. Some, lw>Wf 
ever, «ay, it was not Veturhis Mamurius^ who was celebrated 
in that composition, but vctn^ memoria^ the ancient remem^ 
France of the thing. 

After Numa had instituted these several orders of priests, 
he erected a royal palace, called Regia^ near the temple of 
Vesta; and there he passed most of his time, either in per- 
forming some sacred function, or instructing the priests, or, 
at least, in conversing with them on some divine subject. He 
had also another house upon the Quirinal mounts the situation 
of which they still show us. In all public ceremonies and 
{vrocessions of the priests, a herald went before, who gave no- 
uce to the people to keep holiday; for, as they tell us, the 
Pythagoreans would not suffer their disciples to pay any ho* 
mage or worship to the gods in a cursory manner, but re* 
quired them to come prepared for it by meditation at home; 
so Numa was of opinion, that his citizens should neither see 
nor hear any religious service in a slight or careless way, but, 
disengaged from other affairs, bring with them that attention, 
which an object of such importance required. The streets 
and ways, on such occasions, were cleared of clamour, and all 
manner of noise which attends manual labour, that the solem- 
nities might not be disturbed. Some vestiges of this still re- 
main; for when the consul is employed either in augury or 
sacrificing, they call out to the people, Hoc age^ Mind thief 
and thus admonish them to be orderly and attentive. 

Many other of his institutions resemble those of the Pytha^ 
goreans. For as these had precepts, which enjoined not to 
sit upon a bushel;* not to stir the fire with a sword ;t not to 

* That u» not' to give up <»aneives to idleness, 
t Not to iniUite him who b slresdy anipry. 
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turn back upon a journey;* to offer an od4 number to the ce« 
kstial gods, and an even one to the terrestrial;! the sense of 
which precepts is hid from the vulgar; so some of Numa's 
have a concealed meaning; as, not to offer to the gods wine 
proceeding from a vine unpruned; nor to sacrifice without 
meal;^ to turn round when you worship :$ and to «it down 
when you have worshipped. The two first precepts seem to 
recommend agriculture as a part of religion. And the turning 
round in adoration, is said to represent the circular motion of 
the world. But I rather think, that as ihe temples opened 
towards the east, such as entered them necessarily turning 
their backs upon the rising sun, made a half turn to that quar- 
ter, in honour of the god of day, and then completed the 
circle, as well as their devotions, with their faces towards the 
ged of the temple; unless, perhaps, this change of posture 
may have an enigmatical meaning, like, the Egyptian wheels, 
admonishing us of the instability of every thing human, and 
preparing us to acquiesce, and rest satisfied, with whatever 
turns and changes the Divine Being allots us. As for sitting 
down after an act of religion, thc^ tell us it was intended as an 
omen of success in prayer, and oi lasting happiness afterwards. 
They add, that as actions are divided by intervals of rest, so, 
when one business was over, they sat down in the presence of 
the gods, that under their auspicious conduct they might begin 
ano&er. Nor is this repugnant to what has been already ad- 
vanced; since the lawgiver wanted to accustom us to address 
the deity, not in the midst of business or hurry, but when we 
have time and leisure to do it as we ought. 

By this sort of religious discipline, the people became s# 
tractable, and were impressed wi^i such a veneration of Numa's 
power, that they admitted many improbable, and even fabulous 
tales, and thought nothing incredible or impossible which he 
undertook. Thus he is said to have invited many of the citi* 
;2en8 to his table,|| where he took care the vessels should be 

• In another place Plutarch gives this precept thus, J^fner return from the 
bordert. But the sense is the same ; Die like a man ; do not long after lire, 
when it is departing, or wish to be young ag^n. 

I The Pagans looked on |in odd number as the more perfect, and the sym- 
bol of concord, because it cannot be divided into two equal parts, as the eveu 
number may, which is, therefore, the symbol of division. This prejudice waa 
not only the reason why the first month was consecrated to the celestial, and 
tile second to the terrestrial deities; but gave birth to a thousand supersti- 
tious practices, which, in some countries, are still kept up by those whom 
reason and religion ought to have undeceived. 

t The principal intention of this precept might be to wean them from sacri- 
fices of blood, and to bring them to offer only cakes and figures of animals 
made of paste. 

§ Probably to represent tlie immensity of the godhead. 

I Dyonisius tells um, that Numa showed these Romans all the rooms of his 
palace in the morning, meanly furnished, and without any signs of a great en- 
tertainment; that he kept them with turn great part of (he day; and when 
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inean^ and the provisions plain and inelegant; but after 
they were seated^ he told them, the goddess with whom he 
used to converse, was coming to visit him, when, on a. sud- 
den, the room was supplied widi the most costly vessels, and 
the table- with the most magnificent entertainment. But no- 
thing can be imagined more absurd, than what is related 
of his* conversation with Jupiter. The story goes, that when 
Mount Aventine was not enclosed within the walls, nor yet 
inhabited, but abounded with flowing springs and shady groves, 
it was frequented by two demi»gods, Picus and Faunus. These, 
in other respects, were like the SatyrSy or the race of Ti- 
tans ;'ii' but in the wonderful feats they performed by their 
skill in pharmacy and magic, more resembled the Idaei Dactyli\ 
(as the Greeks call them ;) and thus provided, they roamed 
about Italy. They tell us, that Numa, having mixed the foun- 
tain of which they used to driidc with wine wd hpney, sur- , 
prised and caught them.^ Upon this, th^y turned themselves 
mto many forms, and quitting their natural figure, assumed 
strange and horrible appearances. But when they found they 
could not break or escape frcHn the bond that held them, they 
acqu^ted him with many secrets of futurity, and taught him 
a charm for thunder and lightnitig, composed of onions, hair, 
and pilchards, which is used tothis day. Others say, these 
demi-gods did not communicate the charm, but that by the 
force of magic they brought down Jupiter from heaven. The 
god, resenting this at Numa's hands, ordered the charm to con* 
Stat cf heoib* Of onions^ replied Numa. No, human.-^ 
Hairs^ said Numa, desirous to fence against the dreadful in- 
junction, and interrupting the god. Livings said Jupiter; 
pikhards^ said Numa. He was instructed, 4t seems, by £ge- 
ria, how to manage the matter. Jupiter went away propitious, 
in Greek UeoSy whence the place was called Iiiciam;\ and so the 
charm was effected. These things, fabulous and ridiculous as 
they are, show how superstition, confirmed by custom, ope- 

they returned to sup with him by invitation in the evening, they found every 
thin^ surprisingly magnificent. It is likely Numa imputed the ehange to his 
invisible friend. 

* Some manuscripts give us ILiparv instead of Tirwtm^ which is a better 
readine, becauae Picus and Faunus were homed Sylvan deities, hke Pan. 

t piodorus tells us from Ephorus, the Idxi Dactyli were originally from 
Mount Ida, in Phrygia, from whence they passed into Europe with king 
Minos. They settled first in Samothrace, where they taught the inhabiUnti 
religious ritea. Orpheus is thought to have been their dsciple { and the first that 
earned a form of worship over into Greece. The Dactyli are likewise said to 
have found out the use of fire, and to have discovered the nature of iron and 
brass to the inhabitants of the countey adjoining to mount Berecynthus, and to 
have taught them the way of working them. For this, and many other useful 
discoveries, they were, after their death» worshipped as g^ods. 

t This is Plutarch's mistake. Ovid informs us (Fast. 1. iii.) that Jupiter was 
called JSkdw from eUceref to draw out, because Jupiter wais drawn out of 
heavcQ on thisgcc^oo. 
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j-ated upon the minds of the people. As for Numa himself^ 
he placed his confidence so entirely in God, that when one 
brought him word the enemy was coming, he only smiled, say- 
ing, — ^** And I am sacrificing." 

He is recorded to have been the first that built temydes to 
Itdes^^ or Fakhy and to Terminus;^ and he taught the Romans 
to swear by fatth^ as the greatest of oaths ; which they still 
continue to make use of. In our times they sacrifice animals 
in the fields, both on public and private occasions, to Termi" 
nusy as the god of boundaries; but formerly the offering was 
an inanimate one; for Numa argued that there should be no 
effusion of blood in the rites of a god, who is the witness of 
justice, and guardian of peace. It is indeed certain, that Numa 
was the first that marked out the bounds of the Roman terri- 
tory; Romulus being unwilling, by measuring out his own, to 
show how much he had encroached upon the neighbouring 
countries; for bounds, if preserved, are barriers against law- 
less power; if violated, they are evidences of injustice. The 
territory of the city was by no means extensive at first, but 
Romulus added to it a considerable district gained by the 
sword. All this Numa divided among the indigent citizens, 
that poverty might not drive them to rapine; and as he turned 
the application of the people to agriculture, their temper was 
subdued together with the ground. For no occupation im- 

f>lants so speedy and so effectual a love of peace as, a country 
ife, ^here there remains indeed courage and bravery sufficient 
to defend their property, but the temptations to injustice and 
avarice are removed. Numa, therefore, introduced among his 
subjects an attachment tohusbandry, as a charm of peace ; and 
contriving a business for them which would rather form their 
manners to simplicity, than raise them to opulence, he divided 
the country into sever^ portions, which he called pag-i^ or bo- 
roughs, and appointed over each of them a governor or over- 
seer. Sometimes he als6 inspected them himself; and judging 
of the disposition of the people by the condition of their 
farms, some he advanced to posts of honour and trust; and, on 

* This vaB intended to make the Romans pay as much regard to their word, 
as to a contract in writing. And so excellent, in fact, were their princi|ile8y 
riiat Polybius gives the Romans of his, time this honourable testimony : — " They 
most inviolabty keep their word, without being obU^ed to it by bail, witness, 
or promise ; whereas, ten securities, twenty promises, and as many witnesses, 
cannot hinder the faithless Greeks from attempting to deceive and disappoint 
you." No wonder, then, that so virtuous a people were victorious over those 
that were become thus degenerate and dishonest. 

f The IMi Termini were represented by stones, which Numa caused to be 
placed en the borders of the Roman state, and of each man's private lands. In 
honour of these deities, he instituted a festival called TemdnaUat which was 
annually celebrated on the 22d or 23d of February. To remove tiie Dii Ter- 
mini was deemed a sacrilege of so heinous a natttre» that any man might kill, 
with impuQity» the transgressor. 
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the other hand, he reprimaDded and endeavoured to reform 
the negligent and the idle.* 

But the most admired of all his institutions, is his distribu- 
tion Qf the citizens into companies, according to their arts and 
trades. For the city consisting, as we have observed, of two 
nations, or rather factions, who were by no means willing to 
unite, or to blot out the remembrance of their original differ- 
ence, but maintained perpetual contests and party quarrels, he 
took the same method with them as is used to incorporate hard 
smd solid bodies; which, while entire, will not mix at all, but 
when reduced to powder, unite with ease. To attain his purpose, 
he divided, as I sadd, the whole multitude into small, bodies,, who 
gaimng new. distinctions, lost by degrees the great, and original 
one, in consequence of their being thus broken into so many 
parts. This distribution was made according to the several 
arts or trades, of musicians, goldsmiths, masons, dyers, shoe- 
makers, tanners, braziers, and potters. He collected the other 
artificers also into companies, who had their respective halls, 
courts, and religious ceremonies, peculiar to each society. By 
these means he first took away the distinction of Sabines and 
Romans, subjects of Tatius, and subjects of Romulus, both 
name and thing; the very separation into parts mixing and 
incorporating the whole together. 

He is celebrated also, in h^s political capacity, for correcting 
the law which empowered fathers to sell their children,^ ex- 
cepting such as married by their father's command or con- 
sent ; for he reckoned it a great hardship, that a woman should 
marry a man as free, and then live with him as a riave. 

He attempted the reformation of the calendar tbo, which he 
executed with some degree of skill, though not with absolute 
exactness. In the reign of Romulus, it had neither measure 
nor order, some months consisting of fewdr than twenty days,^ 

* To neglect the cultivation of a farm, was conadefed amonnt the Romaiw 
as a ceruorium pnbrum^ a fault that merited the chastisement in the censor. 

f Romulus had allowed fathers greater power over their chOdren than mas- 
ters had oTer their slaves. For a master could sell his slave but once, 
whereas a father could sell his son three times, let him be of what age or 
<^ondition soever. 

i But Macrobius tells us (SaturhalJ. i. c. 13,) that Romulus setUed the num. 
her of days with more equality, allotting to March, Msy, Quintilis, and Octo- 
ber, one and thirty days each ; to April, June, Sextilis, November and ]!•- 
cember, thirty ; making up in all three hundred «nd four da3rs. Numa was 
better acquainted with the celestial motions ; and therefore, in the tirst place, 
added the two months of January and February. By the way, it is probable, 
the reader will think, that neither Romulus, nor any other man, could be so 
ignorant as to make the lunar yeai* consist of three hundred and four daya ; 
and that tSie Romans reckoned by lunar months, and consequently by the lunar 
year, originally, is plain from their calendi^ nones, and ides. To compose 
t)iese two months, he added fifty day^ to (he three hundred and four» in order 
to make them answer to the course of the nooti. Besides thk, be observed 
the difference between the solar and the lunar course to be eleven days ; and, 
to remedy the inequality, he double those days after erery two yesns addiiif 
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while some were stretched to thirty-five, and others even to 
more. They had no idea of the difference between the annual 
course of the sun and that of the moon, atnd only laid down 
this position, that the year consisted of three hundred and 
sixty days. Numa, then, observing that there was a difference 
of eleven days, three hundred and fifty-four days making up 
the lunar year, and three hundred and sixty-five the solar, 
doubled those eleven days, and inserted them as an intercalary 
month, after that of February, every other year. This addi- 
tional mondi was called by the Romana Mercedinua, But this 
amendment of the irregularity afterwards required a farther 
amendment. He likewise altered the order of the months, 
making March the third, which was the first ; January first, 
which was the eleventh off Romulus, and February the second, 
which was the twelfth and last. Many, however, assert, that 
the two months of J;inuary and February were added by 
Numa, whereas, before they bad reckoned .but ten mondis in 
th^ year, as some barbarous nations had hut. three; and 
among the Greeks, the Arcadians four, and the Acamanians 
six. The Egyptian year, they tell us, at first consisted only of 
one month, afterwards of four. And, therefore, though they 
inhabit a new country, they seem to be a very ancient people, 
and reckon in their chronology an incredible number of years, 
because they account months for years.* 

That the Roman year contained at first ten months only, 
and not twelve, we have a proof, in the name of the last ; for 
for they still call it December, or the tenth month ; and that 
March was the first, .is also evident, because the fifth- from it 
was called Quintilis^ the sixth SextiliSy.said so the rest in their 

an interstitial month after February ; which Plutarch here calls MercetUnus, 
and, in the life of Jiriius Caesar, Mercedordua. Festus speaks of certain days, 
which he calls Dies Mercedonii, because they were appointed for the payment 
of workmen and domestics, which is all we know of the word. As Numa was 
sensible that the solar year consisted of three hundred and sixty-five days and 
six hours, and that the six hours made a whole day in four vears, he com- 
manded, that the month Mercedinus, aAer every four years, should consist of 
twenty -three days ; but the care of these intercalations being left to the priests^ 
they put in or left out the intercalary day or month, as they fancied it lucky 
or iinlucky ; and, by that means, created such a confusion, that the festivals 
came, in process of time, to be kept at a season quite (Contrary to what thej 
had been formerly. The Roman calendar had gained near three months in 
tbe days of Julius Czsar, and therefore wanted a great reformation again. 

* To suppose the Egyptians reckoned months for years, does indeed bring 
their computation pret^ near the truth, with respect to the then age of the 
world ; for they reckoned a succession of kings for the space of 36,(KK) years. 
But that supposition would make the reigns of their kinrs unreasonably short. 
Beddes, Herodotus says, the Egyptians were the first that began to compute 
by years ; and that they made the year consist of twelve months. Their 
boasted antiqUity, must, therefore, be imputed to their stretching the fabuloua 
part of their history too far back. As to Plutarch's saying that Egypt was a 
new country, it is strange that tttch a notion could ever be entertained by a 
man of his knowledge. 
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order. If January and February had then been placed before 
March, the month Quintilis would have been the fifth in name, 
but the seventh in reckoning. Besides, it is reasonable to 
conclude, that the month of March, dedicated by Romulus to 
the god Mara^ should stand first ; and April second, which 
has its name ifrom Aphrodite or Venua^ for in this month the 
women sacrifice to that goddess, and bathe on the first of it, 
with crowns of myrtle on their heads. Some however say, 
April derives not its name from Aphrodite ; but, as the very 
sound of the term, seems to dictate, from aperire^ to open^ be- 
cause the spring having then attained its vigour, it opens and 
unfolds the blossoms of plants. The next month, which is 
that of May, is so called from Maia^ the mother of Mercury ; 
for to him it is sacred. June is so styled from the youthful 
season of the year. Some again inform us, that these two 
months borrow their names from the two ages, old and young; 
for the older men are called majores^ and the yoyxn^er juniores. 
The succeeding months were denominated according to their 
order, of fifth, sixth, seventh, eight, ninth, tenth. Afterwards 
Quintilis was called July, in honour of Julius Cxsar, who 
overcame Pompey ; and Sextilis August, from Augustus, the 
second emperor of Rome. To the two , following months 
Domittan gave his two names of Germanicus and DomitianuSj 
which lasted but a little while ; for when he was slain, they 
resumed their old names, September and October. The two 
la^ were the only ones that aU along retained the original 
appellation which they had from their order. February, which 
was either added or transposed by Numa, is the month of 
purification ; for so the term signififes ; and then rites are 
celebrated for the purifying of trees,* and procuring a blessing 
on their fruits ; then also the feast of the Lupercalia is held, 
whose ceremonies greatly resemble those of a lustration. 
January, the first month, is so named from Janus, And Numa 
seems to me to have taken away the precedency from March, 
which is denominated from the god of war, with a design to 
show his preference of the political virtues to the martial. 
For this Janus j in the most remote antiquity, whether a demi- 
god or a king, being remarkable for his political abilities, and 
his cultivation of society, reclaimed men from their rude and 
savage manners ; he is therefore represented with two faces, 

• Another reading has it, twc ftrcts tmyi^tto't, instead of tcjc pmois : and then 
the sense will be, they facrifice to the dead. Both have their authorities : the 
common reading beings su)>ported by a passage in Ovid) Who takes notice that 
the Z/wperapunfied the g^round: — 

Secth qtda pelle Luperci 

Onme wlum Iwtrant. Lib. ii. Fast. 

And the other, which seems the better, rests upon the authority of Varro and 
others, who mention an offering to the dead in the month of February.— .^6 
deh infirie Februaris appellatuff quod tune hit parentetvr. 
'^OL. I. 7. 
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as having altered the former state of the world, a&d given 
quite a hew turn to life. He has also a temple at Rome with 
two gates, which they call the gates of war. It is the custom 
for diis temple to stand open in the time of war, and to be 
shut in time of peace. The latter was seldom the case, as the 
empire has been generally engaged in war, on accoimt of its 
great extent, and its having to contend with so many surround- 
ing barbarous nations. It has therefore been shut only in the 
reign of Augustus Caesar,* when he had conquered Antony ; and 
before, in the consulate of Marcus Attiliusf and Titus Manlius 
a little while ; for a new war breaking out, it was soon opened 
again. In Numa^s reign, however, it was not opened for one 
day, hut stood constantly shut during the space of forty-three 
year's, while uninterrupted peace reimed in every quarter* 
Not only the people of Rome were softened and humanized by 
the justice and mildness of the king, but even the circum- 
jacent cities, breathing as it were the same salutary and delight- 
ful air, began to change their behaviour. Like the Romans, 
they became desirous of peace and good laws, of cultivating 
the ground, educating their children in tranquillity, and pacing 
their homage to the gods. Italy then was taken up with festi- 
vals and sacrifices, games and entertainments f the people, 
without any apprehensions of danger, tnixed in a friendly 
manner, and treated each other with mutual hospitality ; the 
love of virtue and justice, as from the source of Numa's wis- 
dom, gently fibwing upon all, and moving with the composiye 
of his heart. Even the hyperbolical expressions of the poets 
fall short of describing the happiness of those days :— • 

Secure ^rachni spreads her slender toils 
O'er the broad buckler ; eating^ rudt consum'd 
The vengeful swords and once far-gleaming spears ; 
No more the trump of war swells its hoarse throat. 
Nor robs the eye-lids of their genial slumber.^ 

We have no account of either war or insurrection in the state 
during Numa's reign. Nay, he experienced neither enmity 
nor envy ; nor did ambition dictate either open or private at- 
tempts against his crown. Whether it were the fear of the 
gods, who took so pious a man under their protection, or re- 
verence of his virtue, or the singular good fortune of his times, 
that kept the manners of ipen pure and unsullied, he was an 
illustrious instance of that truth, which Plato several ages 

* Augustus shut the temple of Janus three several times ; one of which was 
in the year of Rome 7S0y before the birth of our Saviour, according to Isaiah's 
prophecy, that all the world should be blest wJth peace, when the Prince of 
Veace was bom. This temple was also shut by Vespasian after his triumph 
over the Jews. 

+ Instead of Marcus we should read Gaius Attilios. Titus Manlius, his 
colleague, shut the temple of Janus at the conclusion of the first Punic war. 

\ Plutarch took this passage from some excellent verses of Bacchylides in 
praise of peace, given us by Stobcus. 
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after ventured to deliver concerning government : — ^'^That the 
only sure prospect of deliverance from the evils of life, will 
be, when the Divine Providence shall so order it, that the 
regal power, invested in a prince who has the sentiments of 
a philosopher, shall render virtue triumphant over vice." A 
man of such wisdom is not only happy in himself, but con* 
tributes bv his instructions to the happmess of others. There 
iff, in trutn, no need either of force or menaces to direct the 
nmltitude; for when they see virtue exemplified in so glorious 
a pattern as the life of their prince, tiiey become wise of them« 
selves, and endeavour, by friendship and unanimity, by a 
strict regard to justice and temperance, to form themselves to 
an innocent and happy life. This is the noblest end of go* 
vermnent; and he is most worthy of the royal seat who can 
regulate die lives and dispositions of his subjects in such a 
manner. No man was more sensible of this than Numa. 

As to his wives and children, there are great contradictions 
among historians. For some say he had no wife but Tatia, 
nor any child but one daughter named Pompilia. Others, 
beside that daughter, give an account of four sons. Pompon, 
Pinus, Calpus, and Mamercus ; every one of which left an 
honourable posterity— -The Pomponii being descended from 
Pompon, the Pinarii from Pinus, the Calpumii from Calpus, 
and the Mamercii from Mamercus. These were sumamed 
Reges^ or kings.^ But a third set of writers accuse the for- 
mer of forging these genealogies from Numa, in order to in- 
|;ratiate themselves with particular families. And they tell 
^8, that Pompilia was not the daughter of Tatia, but of Lu- 
cretia, another wife, whom he married after he ascended the 
throne. All however a^ee, that Pompilia was married to Mar- 
cius, son of that Marcius who persuaded Numa to accept the 
crown ; for he followed him to Rome, where he was enrolled a 
senator, and after Numa's death, was competitor with Tullus 
Hostilius for the throne; but failing in the enterprise, he starv- 
ed himself to death. His son Marcius, husband to Pompilia, 
remained in Rome, and had a son named Ancus Marcius, who 
reigned after Tullus Hostilius. This son is said to have been 
but five years old at the death of Numa. 

Numa was carried off by no^sudden or acute distemper; but, 
as Piso relates, wasted away insensibly with old age and a 
gentle decline. He was some few years above eighty when 
he died. 

The neighbouring nations that were in friendship and alli- 
ance with Home, strove to make the honours of his burial 

* Rex was the surname of the ^milians and Marcians, but not of the Pom- 
ponianSy the Pinarians, or Mamercians. The Pinarii were descended from a 
family who were priests of Hercules, and more ancient than the times of 
Numa. 
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equal to the h»ppine8» of his life, attending with crowns and 
other public offerings. The senators carried the bier, and 
the ministers of the gods walked in procession. The rest of 
the people, with the women and children, crowded to the fu- 
neral; not as if they were, attending the interment of an aged 
king, but as if they had lost one of their beloved relations in 
the bloom of life ; for they followed it with tears and loud la- 
mentations. They did not bum the body,* because (as we 
are told) he himself forbade it; but they made two stone cof* 
fins, and buried them under the Janiculum ; the one contain* 
ing his body, and the other the sacred books which he had 
written in the same manner as the Grecian legislators wrote 
their tables of laws. 

Numa had taken care, however, in his lifetime, to instruct 
the priests in all that diose books contained, and to impress 
both the sense and practice on their memories. . He then or- 
dered them to be buried with him, persuaded that such myste- 
ries could not safely exist in lifeless writing. Influenced by 
the same reasoning, it is said, the Pythagoreans did not com- 
mit their precepts to writing, but entrusted them to the me- 
mories of siich as they thought worthy of so great a deposit. 
And when tjiey happened to communicate to an unworthy 
person their abstruse problems in geometry, they gave out 
that the gods threatened to avenge his profaneness and impiety 
with some great and signal calamity. Those, therefore, may 
be well excused who endeavour ta prove by so many resem- 
blances that Numa was acquainted with Pythagoras. Vale- 
rius Antius relates, that there were twelve books written in 
Latin, concerning religion, and twelve more of philosophy, in 
Greek, buried in that coffin. But four hundred years after,f 

* In the most ancient limes they committed the bodies of the dead to the 
ffround, as appears from the history of tlie patriarchs. But the Egyptians, 
from a vain desire of preserving their bodies from corruption after death, had 
them embalmed; persons of cpndition with rich spices, and even the poor had 
theirs preserved with salt. The Greeks, to obviate the inconveniences that 
might possibly happen from corruption, burnt the bodies of the dead ; but 
]?liny tells us, that Sylla was the first Roman whose body was burnt. When 
paganism was abolished, the burning of dead bodies ceased with it ; and in 
the belief of the resurrection. Christians committed their dead with due care 
and honour to the earth, to repose there till that great event. 

t Plutarch probably wrote five hundred ; for this happened in the year of 
Rome 573. " One Terentius," says Varro fap. S. Augmt, de Civ. Dei. J, "had 
a piece of ground near the Janiculum ; and a husbandman of his one day acci- 
dentally running over Numa*stomb, turned up some of the legislator's books». 
wherein he gave his reasons for establishing the religion of the Romans, as 
he left it. The husbandman carried these books tothepnetor, and the praetor 
to the senate, who, after having read his frivolous reasons for his religious 
establishments, agreed, that the books should be destroyed* in pursuance of 
Numa's intentions. It was accordingly decreed, that the praetor should throw 
them into the fire." But though Muma's motives for the religion he established 
might be trivial enough, that was not the chief reason for suppressing them. 
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when Pubiios Cornelius and Marcus Bscbius were consuls, a 
prodigious fall of rain having washed ;away the earth that co- 
vered the coffins, and the lids falling off, one of them appeared 
entirely empty, without the least remains of the body ; in the 
other, the books were found. Petilius, then praetor, having 
examined them, made his report upon oath to the senate, that 
it appeared to him inconsistent both with justice and religion, 
to make them public. In consequence of which all the vo- 
lumes were carried into the Comitium, and burnt. 

Glory follows in the train of great men, and increases after 
their death; for envy does not long survive them; nay, it 
sometimes dies before them. The misfortunes, indeed, of the 
succeeding kings added lustre to the character of Numa. Of 
the five that came after him, the last was driven from the 
throne, and Uvedlong in exile; and of the other four, not one 
died a natural death. Three were traitorously slain. As for 
Tullus Hostilius, who reigned next after Numa, he ridiculed 
and despised many of his best institutions, particularly his re- 
ligious ones, as eifeminate and tending to ittaction ; for his 
view was to dispose the people to War. He did not, however, 
abide by his irreligious opinions, but falling into a severe and 
complicated sickness, he changed them for a superstition,* 
very different from Numa's piety. Others, too, were infected 
with the same false principles, when they saw the manner of 
his death, which is said to have happened by lightning.f 

The red, mt least the principal reasoD, was the many new superstitions, equally 
trivia], which the Romans bad introduced, and the worship which they paid 
to images, contrary to Numa's appointnient. 

• None are so superstitious in distress as those who, in their prosperity, have 
laughed at religion. The famous Canon Vossius was no less remarkable for 
tii« greatness (jr his fears, than he waa for the littleness of his faith. 

f The palace of TuJlus Hoatiliua waa bi^mt down by lightning : and he» with 
his wife and children, perished in the flames. Though some historians say, 
that Ancus Marcius, who was the grandson of Numa, expected to succeed to 
the crown, took the opportunity of the storm to assassinate the king. 
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NUMA AND LYCURGUS 

COMPARED. 



Having gone through the lives of Numa and Lycurgus, we 
must now endeavour (though it is no easy matter) to contrast 
their actions. The resemblances between them, however, are 
obvious enough ; their wisdom, for instance, their piety, their 
talents for government, the instruction of their people, and 
their deriving their laws from a divine source. But the chief 
of their peculiar distinctions, was Numa^s accepting a crown, 
and Lycurgus' relinquishing one. The former received a 
kingdom without seeking it, the latter resigned one when he 
had it in posseseioii. Numa advanced to sovereign power, 
when a private person and a stranger i L^^curgus reduced him- 
self from a king to a- private person. It was an honour to the 
one to attain to royal dignity by his justice ; and it was an ho- 
nour to the other to prefer justice to that dignity. Virtue 
rendered the one so respectable as to deserve a throne, and 
the other so great as to be above it. 

The second observation is, that both managed their re- 
spective governments, as mudcians do the lyre, each in a dif- 
ferent manner. Lycurgus wound up the strings of Sparta, 
which he found relaxed with luxury, to a stronger tone: 
Nuipa softened the high and harsh tone of Rome. The for- 
mer had the more difficult task ; for it was not their swords 
and breast-plates, which he persuaded his citizens to lay aside, 
but their gold and silver, their sumptuous beds and tables ; 
what he taught thein was, not to devote their .time to feasts 
and sacrifices, after quitting the rugged paths of war, but to 
leave entertainments and the pleasures of wine, for the labori- 
ous exercises of arms and the wrestling ring. Numa effected 
his purposes in a friendly way, by the regard and veneration 
the people had for his person; Lycurgus had to struggle with 
conflicts and dangers, before he could establish his laws. The 
genius of Numa was more mild and gende, softening and at- 
tempering the fiery dispositions of his people to justice and 
peace. If we be obliged to admit the sanguinary and unjust 
treatment of the Helotes, as a part of the politics of Lycur- 
gus, we must allow Numa to have been far the more humane 
and equitable lawgiver, who permitted absolute slaves to taste 
of the honour of freemen, and in the Saturnalia to be enter- 
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taittcd along with their masters.* For this also they tell us 
was one of Numa's institutions, that persons in a state of ser* 
vitude should be admitted, at least once a jrear, to the liberal 
enjoyment of those fruits which they had helped to^ raise. 
Some, however, pretend to find in this custom tne vestiges of 
the equality which subsisted in the times of Saturn, when there 
was neither servant nor master, but all were upon the same 
footing, and, as it were, of one family. 

Both appear to have been equally studious to lead their peo- 
ple to temperance and sobriety. As to the other virtues, the 
one was more attached to fortitude, and the other to justice ; 
though possibly the different nature and quality of dieir re- 
spective governments required a different process. For it was 
not through want of courage, but to gfuard against injustice, 
that Numa restrained his subjects from war ; nor did Lycur- 
gus endeavour to infuse a martial spirit into his people, with a 
view to encourage them to injure others, but to guard them 
against being injui-ed by invasions. As each had the* luxuri- 
ances of his citizens to prune, and their deficiencies to fill up, 
they must necessarily make very considerable alterations, 

Numa's distribution of the people was indulgent and agreea- 
ble to die commonalty, as with him a various and mixed mass 
of goldsmiths, musicians, shoemakers, and other trades, com- 
posed the body of the city. But Lycurgus inclined to the no- 
bility in modelling his state, and he proceeded in a severe and 
unpopular manner ; putting all mechanic arts in the hands of 
slaves and strangers, while the citizens were only taught how 
to manage the spear and shield. They were only artists in war, 
and servants of Mars, neither knowmg nor desiring to know 
any thing but how to obey, command, and conquer their ene- 
mies. That the freemen might be entirely and once for all 
free, he would not suffer them to give any attention to their 
circumstances, but that the whole business was to be left to- 
the slaves and Helotes, in the same manner as the dressing of 
their meat. Numa made no such distinction as this : he only 
put a stop to the gain of rapine. Not solicitous to prevent 
an inequality of substance, he forbade no other means of in- 
creasing the fortunes of his subjects, nor their rising to the 
greatest opulence; neither did he guard against poverty, 
which at the same time made its way into, and spread in the 

* The SaturnaUa waa a feast celebrated on the 14th of the kalends of 
January. Beside the sacrifices in honour of Saturn, who, upon his retiring 
into Ital^, introduced there the liappiness of the gulden age, servants were 
at this time indulged in nurth nnd freedom, in memoiy of ihe equality which 
prevailed in that age j presents were sent from one friend to another ; and no 
war was to be proclaimed, nor offender executed. It is uncertain when this 
festival was instituted. Bfacrobius savs, it was celebrated in Italy long before 
the building of Rome ; and probably ne is right, for the Qreeks kept tae same 
feast under the naae of CArsnia,— JMiicrsA. SatumX'i^ c. 7, 
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city. While there was no great disparity in the possessions 
of his citizens, but all were moderately provided, he should 
at first have combated the desire of gain ; and, like Lycurgus, 
have watched against its inconveniences ; for those were by 
no means inconsiderable, but such as give birth to the many 
and great troubles that happened in the Roman state. 

As to an equal division of lands, neither was Lycurgus to 
blame for making it, nor Numa for not making it. The equa* 
lity which it caused, afforded the former a firm foundation for 
his government ; and the latter finding a division already made^ 
and probably as yet subsisting entire, had no occasion to make 
a new one. 

With respect to the community of wives and children, each 
took a politic method to banish jealousy. A Roman husband, 
when he had a sufficient number of children, and was applied 
to l^ one that had none, might give up his wife to him,* and 
was at liberty both to divorce her and to take her again. But 
the Lacedaemonian, while his wife remained ^n his house, and 
the marriage subsisted in its original force, allowed his friend, 
who desired to have children by her, the use of his bed ; and 
(as we have already observed) many husbands invited to their 
houses such men as were likely to give them healthy and well- 
made children. The difference between the two custom^, is 
this : that the Lacedaemonians appeared very easy and uncon-* 
cemed about an affiiir that in other places causes so much dis- 
turbance, and consumes men's hearts with jealousy and sor- 
row ; whilst among the Romans there was a modesty, which 
veiled the matter with a new contract, and seemed to declare 
that a community in wedlock is intolerable. 

Yet farther, Numa's strictness as to^tirgins, tended to form 
them to that modesty which is the ornament of their sex ; but 
the great liberty which Lycurgus gave them, brought upon 
them the censure of the poets, particularly Ibycus ; for they 
call them FhssnomerideSy and Andromaneis. Euripides de- 
cribes them in this manner ^*- 

The§e quit thfeir homes, ambitious to display. 
Amidst the youths, their vi^ur in the race. 
Or feats of wrestling^, whilst their airy robe 
Flies back, and leaves their limbs uncovered. 

The skirts of the habit which the virgins wore, were not sew- 
ed to the bottom, but opened at the sides as they walked, and 
discovered the thigh ; as Sophocles very plainly writes : — 

Still in the lig^t dress struts the vain Hermione, 
Whose opening folds display the naked tlugh. 

Consequently, their behaviour is said to have been too bold 

* It does not appear that Numa gave any sanction to this liberty. Plutarch 
himself says, a little below, that no divorce was known in Home till long after. 
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and too masculine, in particular to their husbands ; for they con- 
sidered themselves as absolute mistresses in their Jiouses ; nay, 
they wanted a share in affairs of state, and delivered their sen- 
timents with great freedom concerning the most weighty mat- 
ters. But Numa, though he preserved entire to thQ matrons 
all the honour and respect that were paid them by their hus- 
bands in the time of Romulus, when they endeavoured by 
kindness to compensate for the rape, yet he obliged them to 
behave with great reserve, and to lay aside all impertinent cu- 
riosity. He taught them to be sober, and accustomed them to 
silence, entirely to abstain from wine,"* and not to speak even 
of the most necessary affairs except in the presence of their 
husbands. When a woman once appeared in the forum to 
plead her own cause, it is reported that the senate ordered the 
oracle to be consulted, what this strange event portended to* 
the city-t Nay, what is recorded of a few infamous women, 
is a proof of the obedience and meekness of the Roman ma^ 
trons in general \ for as our historians give us accounts of 
those who first carried war into the bowels of their country, 
-jor against their brothers, or were first guilty of parricide ; so 
the Romans relate, that Spurius Carvilius was the first among 
them that divorced his wile, when no such thing had happened 
before for two hundred and thirty years from the building of 
Rome \\ and that llialaea, the wife of Pinarius, was the first 
that quarrelled, having a dispute with her mother-in-law Cje- 
gania, in the reign of Tarquin the proud. So well framed for 
the preserving of decency and a propriety of behaviour, were 
this lawgiver's regulations with respect to marriage. 

Agreeable to the education of virgins in Sparta, were the 
directions of Lycurgus as to the time of their being married. 
For he ordered them to be married when both their age and 
wishes led them to it; that the company of a husband, which 
nature now required, might be the foundation of kindness and 
love, and not of fear and hatred, which would be the conse- 
quence when nature was forced ; and that their bodies might 
have strength to bear the troubles of breeding and the pangs 
of child*birth ; the propagation of children beipg looked upon 

as the only end of marriage. But the Romans married their 

* 

* Romulus made the drinking of wine, as well as adultery, a capital crime 
in women. For, he said, adultery opens the door to all sorts of crimes, and 
wine opens the door to adultery. The severity, of the law was softened in the 
succeeding aj^s ; the women who were overtaken in liquor, were not con- 
demned to die, but to lose their dowers. , 

\ What then appeared so strange became afterwards common enough : in- 
somach, that every troublesome Voman of that kind was ealled Alhuiia, from 
a senator's wife of that name, who busied herself much in courts of justice. 
The eloquent Hortensia, daughter to the orator Hortensius, pleaded with such 
success u>r the women, when the triumvirs had laid a fine upon them, that ah^ 
jgot a conmderable part of it remitted. 

t It WIS in the 530U» year of Borne that this happened. 

irox« X. ▲ a 
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daughters Ht the age of twelve years, or under ; that both 
their bodies and manners might comepure and untainted into 
the management of their husbands, it appears, then, that the 
former institution more naturally tended to the procreation of 
children, and the latter to the forming of the manners for the 
matrimonial union. 

However, in the education of the boys, in regulating their 
classes, and laying down the whole method of their exercises, 
their diversions, and their eating at a common table, Lycurgus 
stands distinguished, and leaves Numa only upon a level with 
ordinary lawgivers. For Numa left it to the option or con- 
venience of parents, to bring up their sons to agriculture, to 
ship-building, to the business of a brazier, or the art of a mu- 
sician ; as if it were riot necessary for one design to run through 
the education of them all, and for each individual to have the 
same bias given him ; but as if they were all like passengers 
in a ship, who coming each from a different employment, and 
with a different intent, stand upon their common defence in 
time of danger, merely out of fear for themselves or their pro- 
perty, and on other occasions are attentive only to their pri«* 
Vate ends. In such a case, common legislators would have 
been excusable, who might have failed through ignorance or 
want of power. But should not so wise a man as Numa, who 
took upon him the government of a state so lately formed, and 
not likely to make the least opposition to any thing he pro- 
posed, have consMered it as his first care, to give the children 
such a bent of education, and the youth such a mode of ex- 
ercise, as would prevent any great difference or confiision in 
their manners, that so they might be formed from their in- 
fancy, and persuaded to walk together, in the same paths of 
virtue? Lycurgus found the utility of this in several respects, 
Und particularly in securing the continuance of his laws. For 
the oath the Spartans had taken, would have availed but little, 
if the youth had not been already tinctured with his discipline, 
and trained to a zeal for his establishment. Nay, so strong 
and deep, was the tincture, that the principal laws which he 
enacted, continued in force for more than five hundred years. 
But the primary view of Numa's government, which was to 
settle the Romans in lasting peace and tranquillity^ immediately 
vanished with bim ; and, after his death, the temple of Janus, 
which he had kept shut (as if he had really held war in prison 
litid subjection), was set wide open, and Italy was filled with 
blood.* The beautiful pile of justice which he had reared, 
presently fell to the ground, being without the cement of edu- 
cation.* 

Tou will say, then, Was not Rome bettered by her wars ? 

• In the wm with the FideaM^ th# Albans, mi ik% ImUm. 
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A question this which wants a long answer, to satisfy such as 
place the happiness of a state in riches, luxury, and an extent 
of dominion, rather than in security, equity, temperance, and 
content. It may seem, however, to* afford an argument in 
favoiu* of Lycurgus, that the Romans, upon quitting the dis- 
cipline of Numa, soon arrived at a much higher degree of 
}»ower; whereas the Lacedaemonians, as soon as they departed 
rom the institutions, of Lycurgus, ifrom being the most re- 
spectable people of Greece, became the meanest, and were in 
danger of being absolutely destroyed. On the other hand, it 
must be acknowledged something truly great and divine in 
Numa, to be invited from another country to the throne ; to 
make so many alterations by means of persuasion^ | to reign ' 
undisturbed over a city not yet united in itself, without the use 
of an armed force (which Lycurgus was obliged to have re- 
course to, when he availed himself of the aid of the nobili^ 
against the commons), and by his wisdom and justice alont, 
to conciliate and combine all his subjects in peace. 
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DiDYMUB, the . grammarian, in his answer to Asclepiades^ 
concerning the laws of Solon, cites the testimony of one Phi* 
locles, by which he would prove Solon the son of Euphorion, 
contrary to the opinion. of others that have wrote of him. For 
they all, with one voice, declare that Execestides was his fa- 
ther; a man of moderate fortune and power, but of the noblest 
family in Athens, being descended from Codrus. His mother, 
according to Peraclides of Pontus, was cousin-german to the, 
mother of Pisistratus. This tie of friendship at first united 
Solon and Pisistratus in a very intimate friendship, which was 
drawn closer, (if we may believe some writers) by the regard 
which the former had for the beauty and excellent qualities of 
the latter.f Hence we may believe it was, that when they 
diflPered afterwards about matters of state, this dissension 
broke not out into any harsh or ungenerous treatment of each 
other ; but their first union kept some hold of their hearts, 
some sparks of the flame still remained, and the tenderness of 
former friendship was not quite forgotten. ♦ ♦ 

# ** #*#### 

Solon^s father having hurt his fortune^ as Hermippus tells 

* Solon flourished about the year before Christ 59/. 

f Pisistratus was remarkably courteous, affable, and liberal. He had always 
two or three slaves near him with bags of silver coin ; when he saw any man 
look nckly, or heard that any died insolvent, he relieved the one, and buried 
the others at his own expense. If he perceived people melancholy, he in- 
quired the cause, and if he found it was poverty, he furnished them with what 
might enable them to get bread, but not to live idly. Nay, he left even his 
garaens and orchards open, and the fruit free to the citizens. His looks were 
easy and sedate, his language soft and modest. In short, if his virtues had 
been genuine, and not dissembled, with a view to Ute tyranny of Athens, he 
would (as Solon told him) have been the best citizen in it. 

t Aristotle reckons Solon himself among the. inferior citizens, and quotes his 
own works to prove it. The truth is, that Solon was never rich, it may be, 
because he was always honest. In his youth, he was mightily addicted to 
poetry. And Plato (in Tinnto) says, that if he had finished all his poems, and 
particularly the History of the Atlantic Island, which he brought out of 
'^Syp^* i^nd had taken time to revise an^ correct them, as others did, neither 
Homer, Hesiod, nor any other ancient poet, would have been more famous. 
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US, by indulging his great and munificent spirit, though the 
son might have hfitxx supported by his friends, yet as he was of 
a family that had long been assisting to others, he was ashamed 
to accept of assistance himself; and, therefore, in his younger 
years, applied himself to merchandise. Some, however^ say 
that he travelled rather to gratify his curiosity, and extend his 
knowledge, than to raise an estate. For he professed his love 
of wisdom, and when^ far advanced in years, made this decla- 
ration, — *'*' I grow old in the pursuit of learning." He was 
not too much attached to wealth, as we may gather from the 
following verses:-^ 

The man that boasts of golden stores, 
Of grain that loads his bending floors. 
Of fields with freshening herbage green. 
Where bounding steeds and herds are seeiiy 
I call not happier than the swain. 
Whose limbs are sound, whose food is plain. 
Whose joys a blooming wife endears, 
Whose hours a smiling offspring cheers.* 

Yet, in another place, he says— 

The flow of riches, though desired. 
Life's real goods, if well acquired. 
Unjustly let me never gain. 
Lest Tengeance follow in their train. 

Indeed, a good man, a valuable member of society, should nei- 
ther set bis heart upon superfluities, nor reject the use of what 
is necessary and convenient. And, in those times^ as Hesiodf 
informs us, no business was looked upon as a disparagement, 
nor did any trade cause a disadvantageous distinction. The 
profession of merchandise was honourable, a^ it brought home 
the produce of barbarous countries, engaged the friendship of 
kings, and opened a wide field of knowledge and experience. 
Nay, some merchants have been founders of great cities; 
Protus, for instance, that built Marseilles, for whom the Gauls 
about the Rhone had the highest esteem. Thales also, and 
Hippocrates the mathematician, are said to have had their 
share in commerce; and the oil that Plato disposed of in 
Eg)'pt,^ defrayed the expense of his travels. 

It is evident, both from the life and writings of this great man, that he was a 
person not only of exalted virtue, but of a pleasant and agreeable temper. 
He considered men as men ; and keeping both their capacity for virtue, and 
their proneness to evil, in his view, he adapted his laws so as to strengfthen 
and support the one, and to check and keep under the other. His institutions 
are as remarkable for tlieir sweetnes^nd practicability, as those of Lycurgus 
are for harshness and forcing human nature. 

* This passage of Solon's^ and another below, are now found among the 
sentences of Theognis. 

t Lib. Ob. et Di. vcr. 309. 

t It was usual to trade into Egypt with the oil of Greece and Judea. It is 
s«i4 in the prophet Uosea, (c. xii. r. 1,) Ephraim carrieth oil into Egypt, 
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If Solon vas too expensive and luxurious in his way of 
living, and indulged his poetical vein in his description of 
pleasure too freely for a philosopher, it is imputed to his mer- . 
cantile life ; for, as he passed through many and great dangers, 
he might surely compensate them with a little relaxation and 
enjoyment. But that he placed himself rather in the class of 
the poor than the rich, is evident from these lines: — 

For vice, though Plenty fills her horn. 
And virtue sinu in want and scorn ; 
Yet never, sure, shall Solon change 
His truth for wealth's most easy range ! 
Since virtue lives, and truth shall stand, 
IVhile wealth eludes the grasl^ing hand. 

H^ seems to have made use of his poetical talent at first, not 
for any serious purpose, but only for amusement, and to fill 
up his hour» of leisure ; but afterwards he inserted moral sen* 
tences, and interwove many political transactions in his poems, 
not for the sake of recording or remembering them, but some- 
times by way of apology for his own administration, and some* 
times to exhort, to advise, or to censure the citizens of Athens. 
Some are of opinion, that he attempted to put his laws too ia 
verse; and they give us this beginning; — 

Supreme of gods, whose power we first address. 
This plan to honour, and these laws to bless. 

Like most of the sages of those times, he cultivated chiefly 
that part of moral philosophy, which treats of civil obligations. 
His physics were of a very simj^le and ancient cast, as appears 
from the following lines;— 

From cloudy rumours falls the treasured snow. 
And the ileree hul ; from hghtningf's rapid blaze 
Springs the loud thunder— winds disturb the deep. 
Than whose unruffled breast, no smoother scene 
In all the works of nature I— , 

Upon the whole, Thales seems to have been the only philoso- 
pher who then carried his speculations beyond things in com-' 
mon use, while the rest of the wise men maintained their cha- 
racter by rules for social life. 

They are reported to have met at Delphi, and afterwards at 
Corinth, upon the invitation of Periander, who made provision 
for their entertainment. But what contributed paost to their 
honour, was their sending the tripod from one t9 another, with 
an ambiti(m to outvie each other in modesty. The story is 
this: — When some CoSns weYe drawing a ne^, certain strangers 
from Miletus brought the draaght unseen. It proved to be 
a golden tripod, which Helen, as she sailed from Troy, is said 
to have thrown in. there, in compliance with an ancient oracle. 
A dispute arising at first between the strangers and the fisher- 
men sd^out the tnpodf axid aiterwArda extending itself' to th« 
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states tm which they belonged, so as almost to engage them 
in hostilities, the priestess of Apollo took up the matter, by 
ordering, that the wisest man they could find should have the 
tripod. And, first, it was sent to Thales at Miletus^ the Coans 
voluntarily pi'eseming that to one of the Milesians, for which 
they would have gone to war with them all. Thales declared, 
that Bias was a wiser man than he, so it was brought to him. 
He sent it to another, as wiser still. After making a farther 
circuit, it came to Thales the second time. And, at last, it 
was carried from Miletus to Thebes, and dedicated to the Is* 
menian Apollo. Theophrastus relates, that the tripod was first 
sent to Bias at Priene ; that Bias sent it back again to Thales at 
Miletus ; that so having passed through the hands of the seven, 
it came round to Bias again, and at last was sent to the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Delphi. This is the most current account; 
yet some say the present was not a tripod» but a bowl sent by 
Croesus ; and others, that it was a ciip which one Bai;hycles had 
left for that purpose. 

We have a particular account of a conversation which So- 
lon had with Anacharsis,* and of another he had with Thales. 
Anacharsis went to Solon's house at Athens, knocked at the 
door, and said,—" He was a stranger, who desired to enter 
into engagements of friendship and mutual hospitality with 
him." Solon answered, — ^^ Friendships are best formed at 
home." ** Then do you," said Anacharsis, " who are at home, 
make me your friend, and receive me into your house." 
Struck with the quickness of his repartee, Solon gave him a 
kind welcome, and kept him some time with him, being then em- 
ployed in public affairs and in modelling his laws. When Ana- 
charsis knew what Solon was about, he laughed at his under- 
taking, and at the absurdi^ of imagining he could restrain 
the avarice and injustice of tne citizens by written laws, which 
in all respects resembled spiders' webs, and would like them 
only entangle, and hold the poor and weak, while the rich and 
powerful easily broke through them. To this Solon replied^ — 
^ Men keep their agreements, when it is an advantage to both 
parties not to break them; and he would so frame his laws, as 
to noake it evident to the Athenians, that it would be more for 

* The Seythi«l9, lotig^ before the days of Solon, bad been eelebnted ibr 
their ftugality, their tempennce, ami justice. Anacbanis w^ one of these 
Scythians, and a prince of the blood. He went to Athens about the forty- 
seventh Olympiad, that is 590 years before Christ. His rood sense, his know- 
led^, and great experience, made him pass for one of the seven wise men. 
But the c^atest and wisest men hare their inconsistendcs; for snch it eer 
tainly was, for Anacharsis to carry the Grecian worship, the rites of Cybele, 
into Scythia, contrary to the laws of his country. Though he performed those 
lites privately in a w:oody part of the country, a SeytiUan happened to see 
him, and acquainted the king with it» who came tagiedfiAtely stud shot him 
with Ml arrov npon the spot.-— Affsilif. 1. kr. o. T€, 
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their interest to observe them than to transgress them." iThe 
event, however, showed, that Anacharsis was nearer the truth 
in his conjecture, than Solon was in his hope. Anacharsis 
having seen an assembly of the people at Athens, said, — ^^ He 
was surprised at this, that in Greece wise men pleaded causes, 
and fools determined them.". 

When Solon was entertained by Thales at Miletus, he 
expressed some wonder that ^^ he did not marry and raise a 
family." To this Thales gave no-immediate answer ; but some 
days after he instructed a stranger to say, — ^"That he came 
from Athens ten days before." Solon inquiring, " What news 
there was at Athens ?" the man, according to his instructionS| 
said, — ^^ None, except the funeral of a young man, which was 
attended by the whole city; for he was the son (as they told 
me) of a person of great honour^and of the highest reputation 
for virtue, who was then abroad upon his travels." " What a 
miserable nian is he," said Solon; ^^but what was his name^" 
" I have heard his name," answered the stranger, " but do not 
recollect it ; all I remember is, that there was much talk of 
his wisdom and justice." Solon, whose apprehensions in- 
creased with every reply, was now much disconcerted, and 
mentioned his own name, asking, — " Whether it was not So- 
lon's son that was dead ?" The stranger answering in the af- 
firmative, he began to beat his head, and to do and say such 
things as are usual to men in a transport of grief.* Then 
Thales, taking him by the hand, said, with a smile, — ^^^ These 
things which strike down so firm* a man as Solon, kept me from 
marriage and from having children ; but take courage, my good 
friend, for not a word of what lias been told you is true." 
Hermippus says, he took this story from Pataecus, who used to 
boast he had the soul of iEsop. 

But after all, to neglect the procuring of what is necessary 
or convenient in life, for fear of losing it, would be acting a 
very mean and absurd part. By the same rule a man might 
refuse the enjoyment of riches, or honour, or wisdom, because 
it is possible for. him to be deprived of them. £ven the ex- 
cellent qualities of the miqd, the most valuable and pleasing 
possession in the world, we see destroyed by poisonous drugs, 
or by the violence of some disease. Nay, Thales himself could 
not be secure ftom fears, by living single, unless he would 
renounce all interest in his friends, his relations, and his coun- 
try. Instead of that, however, he is said to have adopted his 
sister's son,'named Cybisthus. Indeed the soul has not only 
a principle of sense, of understanding, of memory, but of love ; 

* Whether on this occasion, or on the real lota of a son, is uncertain, Solon, 
being desired not to weep, since weeping would avail nothing; he answered, 
with mach humanity and good senset— ^* And for this caoae I weep." 
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aad when it has nothing at home to fix its affection upon, it 
unites itself, an4 cleaves to something abroad. 'Strangers, or 
persons of spurious birth, often insinuate themselves into such 
a manes' heart, as into a house or land that has no lawful heirs, 
and together with love, bring a train of cares and apprehen- 
sions ^ them. It is not uncommon to hear persons of a mo* 
rose temper, who, talk against marriage and a family, uttering 
the most abject complaints when a child which they have had 
by a slave or a concubine happens to sicken or die. Nay, some 
have expressed a very great regret upon the death of dogs and 
horses; whilst othprs.have borne the loss of valuable children 
without any affliction, or at least without any indecent sorf ow, 
atid have passed the rest of their days with calmness and com* 
posure. It is certainly weakness, not affection, which brings 
mfinite troubles and, foar^ upon men, who are not fortified by 
reason against the power of fortune; who have no enjoyment 
ef a present good fa^cause.of their apprehensions,' and the real 
anguish they find ii^ considering ^at in time they may be 
deprived of it. No man, surely, should take refuge in poverty, 
to guard against the loss of aa estate ; nor remain in the unso- 
cial state of celibacy, that he may have neither friends nor 
children to lose; he should be armed by reason against all 
events. But perhaps Vre have been too diffuse in these senti- 
ments. 

When die Athenians, tired out with a long and troublesome 
war against the Megarensians for the isle of Saldinis, made a 
law that no one for the future, under pain of death^ should 
either by speech or writing propose that the city should assert 
its claim to that island, Solon was very uneasy at so dis- 
honourable a decree, and seeing great part of the youth desir- 
ous to begin the war again, being restrained from it only by 
fear of me law, he feigned himself insane ;* and a report 
spread from his house into the city, that he was out ot his 
senses. Privately, however, he had composed ah elegy, and 
got it by (leart, in order to repeat it in public; thus prepared, 
he sallied out unexpectedly into the market-place with a cap 
upon his head.f A great number of people flocking about him 
there, he got upon the hcrald*s stone, and sung the elegy which, 
begins thus i^ — * 

Hew snd sttend'; from Salamis I c«in» 
To show your ottop. 

* When {he Athenians were delivered from their fean bv the death of 
Bparoinondas, they began to squander away upon shows and plays the money 
that ftad been assigned for the pay of the army and navy, aiid at the same 
time they made it death ^r any one t6 propose a reformation. In that case* 
I>eiiiostheiiea did not, like* Solon, attack their error under a pretence of in- 
Mnity, but boldly and resolutely spoke against it, and by the force of his elo- 
quence brought them to correot it. 

f None wore caps but the sick. 

VOX. I. .lb 
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This composiiion is entitled SalamU^ -and consists of a hun«' 
dred very beautiful lines. When Solon had done, his friends 
began to express their admiration, and Pisistratus in particular 
exerted himself in persuading the people to comply with his di- 
rections ; whereupon they repealed the law, once more under- 
took ^e war, and, investied Solon with the command. The 
common account of his proceedings is this:— ^e ssuled with 
Pisistratus to Colias, and having seized the women, who, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, were oflTertng sacrifice to 
Ceres there, he sent a trusty person to Sakunis, who was ta 
pretend he was a deserter, and to advise the Megq^nsians, if 
they had a mind to seize the principal Athenian matrons, to 
set sail immediately fo^ Colias, The Megarensiahs readily 
embracing the' proposal, and sending out a body of men, So- 
lon discovered the ship as it put off from the island ; and caus- 
ing the women directly to withdraw, ordered a number of 
^oung men whose faces were yet smooth, /o dress themselves 
m their hahrtR, caps, and shoes. Thus, with weapons con- 
cealed under their clothes, they were to dance and play by the 
sea-side till the enemy was landed, and the vessel near enough 
to be seized* Matters being thus ordered, the Megarensians 
were deceived with the appearance, and ran confusedly on 
shore, striving which should ftrat lay hold on the women. But 
they met with so warm a reception that they were cut off to a 
man ; and the Athenfans embarking immediately for Salaniis, 
took possession of the island.^ 

Others deny that it was recovered in this manner, and tell 
us, that Apollo, being first consulted at Delphi, gave this 
answer >— 

Go» first propitiate the eountry^s chiefs 
Hid in JEiopus' lap ; who when interred, 
Fac'd tlie declining tun. 

Upon this Solon ctossed the sea by night, and offered sacri- 
fices in Salamis to the heroes Periphemus and Cichreus. 
Then taking five hundred Athenian volunteers, whb had ob* 
tamed a decree, that if they conquered the islsuid, the govern- 
ment of it should be invested in thetn, he sailed with a num- 
ber of fishing-\bessels and one galley of thirty oars for Salamis, 
where he cast anchor at a point wftich looks towards Eubcea. 

The Megarensians that were in the place having heard a 
confused report of what had happened, betook themselves in a 
disorderly manner to arms, and sent a ship to discover the 
enemy. As the ship approached too near, Solon took it, And 
secunng the crew, put in their place some of the bravest of the 
Athenians, with orders to make the best of their way to the 
city as privately as possible. In the mean time, with the rest 
of his men, he attacked the Megarensians by land^ and ^ile 
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ihese were engaged, those from the ship took the city* A 
custom which obtained afi^erwards seems, to bear witness to 
die truth of this account ; for an Adienian ship, once a-year, 
passed silently to Salamis, and the inhabitants coming down 
upon it with noise and tumult, one man in armour leaped 
ashore, and ran shouting towards the promontory of Sciradium, 
to meet those that were advancing by land. Near that place 
is a templ« of Mars erected by Solon; for there it was that 
he defeated the Megarensians, and dismissed, upon certain 
conditions, such as were not slain in batde* 

However, die people of Megara persisted in their claim, till 
bodi sides had severely felt tine calamities of war; and dien 
they referred the affair to the decision of the Lacedaemonians. 
Many audiors relate that Solon availed himself of a passage in 
Homer's, catalogue of sliips, which he alleged before the arbi? 
trators, dexteit>usly inserting a line of his own; for to this 
verse, 

Aj»x from SaUmis twelve ships commlinda, 

he is said to have added, 

And ranks bis forces with th' Athenian power.* 

But the Athenians look upon this gs an idle stoiy, and tell &s« 
that Solon mac^e it appear to the judges, that Phikeus and Eu- 
rysaces, sons of Ajax, being admitted by the Athenians to the 
freedom of their city, gave up the island to diem, and re* 
moved, the one to Brauron, and th6 other to Melite in Atdca ; 
likewise, that the tribe of the Philaids, of which Pisistratus; 
was, had its name from that Phikeus. He brought another 
argument against the Megarensians from the manner of bury- 
ing in Salamis, which was agreeable to die custom of Athens, 
and not to that of Megara ; for the Megarensians inter dip 
dead with thejr faces to the east, and die Athenians turn theirs 
to the we9t. On the other hand, Hereas of Megara insists 
that die Megarensians likewise turn the faces of the dead to 
the west; and what is more, that, like the people of Salamis, 
they put three or four corpse^ in one tomb, wherearthe Athe- 
nians have a separate tomb for each. But Solon's cause was 
farther assisted by certain oracfes of Apollo, in which the 
island was called Ionian Salamis. This matter was determin- 
ed .by five Spartans, Critolai'desy Amompharetus, Hypsechidas, 
Anaxilas, and Cleomenes. 

SoloA acquired considerable honour and authority in Athens 
by this aSair; but he wafr much more celebrated among the 
Greeks in general for negociating succours for the temple at 

' * This line could be no sufficient eridenee } for there are many pattagpes 
in Homer which prove that the ships of Ajax were stationed near the Th^4 
salians. * 
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Delphi, against the insolent and injurious bdhaviour of the 
Girrhaeans,* and persuading" the Grjeeks to arm for the honour 
of tbe god. At his motion k was that the Amphictyom de- 
clared war, as Aristotle, among others, testifies, in his book 
concerning the Pythian games, where he attributes that decree 
to Solon. He was not, however, appointed general in that 
war, as Hermippus relates from Euanthes the Sunian. ^ For 
^schineei the orator says no such thing; and we find in the 
records of Delphi that Alcmseron, not Solon, conunanded the 
Athenians' on that occasion. 

The execrable "proceedings against the accomplices of Cylon,f 
had long occasioned great troubles in the Athenian state « The 
conspirators had take;n sanctuary in Minerva's temple ; but Me- 
gacles^ then archon, persuaded them to quit it, and stand trial, 
under the notion that if they tied a thread to the shrine of the 
goddess, and kept hold of it, they would still be under hef pro* 
tection. But when they canie over against the temple of the 
Furies, the thread broke of itself; upon which Megacles and 
his colleagues rushed upon them, and seized them, as if they 
had lost their privilege. Such as were out of the temple were 
stoned ; those that fled to the altars were cut In pieces there ; 

* The inhabitants of Cirrfaa» a t^vn seated in die bar of Coriath, after hav- 
ing by repeated incursions wasted the territory of Delphi, besieged the dty 
itself, from a desire of making themselves masters of the riches contained in 
the temple of Apollo. Advice of this being sent to the Amphictyinu, who 
were the states-general of Greece, Solon advised that this matter shoidd be 
universally resented. Accordingly GUathenes, tyrant of Sicyon, was teat 
commander in chief against the Girrhcans ; Alcm«on waagenez^l of the Athe- 
nian quota; and Soloir went as counsellor or assistant to Clisthenes. When 
the Greek army had besieged Girrha some time, without any great appear- 
ance of success, ApoUo was consulted* who answered, that they should not 
be able to reduce the place till the waves of the. Girrbaean sea washed the 
territories of Delplii. This answer struck the array with surprise4 from 
xl^hich Solon extricated them, by advising Clisthenes to consecrate the whole 
territories of Cirrha to the Delphie Apelks whence it woatd follow that the 
sea must wash tho-aacred coast. Pausanias (tn Phocicii) inentions another 
stratagem, which was not worthy of the justice of Solon. Cirrha, however, 
ws^ taken, and becafne heiicefonh the arsenal of Delphi. 

^ There was, for a long time after the democracy took place, a strong paity 
against it, who left no measures untried, in order, if possihle, to restore their 
ancient tbrm of. government. Cyloo, a. man of quality, and son-in-law .to 
Theagencs,' jtyrant of Megara, repined at the sudden change of the magis- 
trates, and had the tlioughts of asking that as a favour,' wliich he apprehend- 
ed to be due to his birth-right.-' He formed, therefore, a design to seM the 
citadel; wJhich he put in practice in the forty-ftfU) Olympiad, when many (^ 
the citizens were gone to the Olympic games. Megacles, who was at that 
time chief archon, with the other magistrates and the whole power of Athens, 
hnmediately besieged' the conspirators there, and reduced them to such dis- 
tress, ^hat Cylon and his brother fled, and* left the meaner sort to shift for 
^themselves, Sych as escaped the sword, took refuge, as Phitarcb relates^ in 
Minerva's temple ; and though they deserved death for conspiring against the 
government, yet, as tlie magistrates put them to death in broach of the privi- 
lege of sanctuary, they brought upon themselves the indigoation of the su- 
perstitious AthcQ^s, who deemed $uc]^ 9^ breaqh a greater crime thaii treas^^ 
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and thejr onlf imtt spared who made appficati<m to tke^ wives 
of the magistrates. Front that time tnose magistrates were 
called execrabk^ and became objects of ^e public hatred. The 
remains of Cylon's faction afterwards l-ecovered strength, and 
«kept lip the quarrel with the descendants of Megacles. The 
dispute was greater than ever, and the two parties more exaspe- 
rated, when Solon, whose authority was now very great, and 
others of the principal Athenians, interposed, and by entreat 
ties and arguments jMcrsuaded the persons called execrable to 
submit to justice and a fair trial, before three hundred judges 
selected firom the nobility. Myron, of the Phykrman wvd, 
carried on the impeachment, and they were condemned. As' 
many as were alive; wer^ driven into «xile ; and the bodies of 
the dead dug up and cast. oiit beyond die borders of Attica* 
Amidst these disturbances, the Magarensians renewed the war, 
took Nise from the Athenians, and recovered Salamis <Mice 
more* ^ 

About this time the city was likewise aflicted with supersti^ 
tious fears and strange appearances ; and the soothsayers de* 
clared, that there were certain abominable crimes, which want* 
ed expiation, pointedout by the enmiils of the victims- Upon 
this they sent to Crete for Epimenides die Phjgutian^^ who is 
reckoned the seventh among die wise men, by those that do not 
admit Periailder into the number. He was reputed a man of 
great piety^ and loved by the gods,' and skilled in matters of 
religion, particularly in wHat related to inspiration and the ssr 
cred mysteries ; therefore die men of diose days called him 
the son of the n)rmph Balte, and one of die Curetes revived. 
When he arrived at Atiiens, he contracted a friendship with 
Solon, and privately gave him consideraUe assistance, prepaid- 
ing the way for the reception of his laws. For he taught the 
Atiienians to be more frugal in their religious worship, and 
more moderate in their mourning, by intermixing certain sacri- 
fices with the funeral solemnities, and abolishing die cruel and 
barbarous customs that had generally prevailed among die wo- 
men before. What is of still greater consequence, by expia- 
tions, lustrations, and the erecting of temples and shrines, he 
hallowed and purified the city, and made ttie people more ob- 
servant of justice, and more inclined to union. 

* This Epimenides was a veiy extraordinary pjsrsoii. Diorenes La^rtius tells 
US, that he was the inrentor of the art of histrating or puriQring houses, fields, 
and persons ; which, if spoken of Greece, ma^ be true ; but Moses had long 
before taught the Hebrews something of Ihis nature.— (Ftd^ Levit. zvi.l 
Epimenides took some sheep that were all black, jmd otibers that were aU 
white ; these he led into the Areopagus, and turning them'loose, directed cer- 
tain persons to follow them, who should mark where they couched, and there^ 
sacrifice them to the local deity. This being doM^ altars wete erected in aU 
these places to perpetuate the memofy of this solemn expiation, lliere were, 
however, other ceremonies practised for the puroose^ of lustration, of whiefa 
Ti^etzes, in his poetical chronicle,* gives a particular ^cOunt, but wJueh are 
too trifling to be ment^ned here. 
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When he had seen MuDjrcfaia, and considered tt some ttme^ 
he is reported to have said to those • about him,* f^ How blind 
IS man to futurity ! If the Athenians could foresee what trouble 
that place will give ihem, they would tear it in pieces with 
their teeth rather than it should stand." Something similar 
to this is related of Thales; tor he ordered the/ Milesians to 
bury him in a certain recluse and neglected place, and fore- 
told, at the -same time, .tlmt their market-place would one day* 
stand there. As for Epimenides, he was held In admiration 
at^Athens; great honours were paid him, and many valuable 
presents made; yet he 'would accept of nothing but a branch 
of the sacred oliv^, which they gave him- at his request-; and. 
with that he departed. 

When the troubles about C^lbn's adBfairs were over, and the 
sacrilegious persons removed in the manner we have mention- 
ed, the Athenians relapsed into their old disputes cohceming 
the government; for there were as many parties among them 
as there were different tracts of land in uieir country. The 
inhabitants^ of the mountainbus part were, it seems, for a de^ 
mocracy; those of the plain's for an oligarchy; and those of 
the sea-coasts,, contending for a mixed kind of government, 
hindered the other two from gaining their point. At the same 
time, the inequality between die poor and the rich occasioned 
the greatest discard; and the state was in so dangerous a, 
situation, that there seemed, to be no way to quell the sedi- 
tious, or to save it from ruin, but Aianging it to a monarchy. 
So greatly were the poor in debt to the rich, that they were 
obliged either to pay them a sixth part of the produce of the 
land (whence they were called Hectemorii and Tlietea)^ or else 
to engage their persons to their creditors, who might seize 
them t>n failure of payment. Accordingly some made slaves 
of them, and others sold them to foreigners. Nay, some pa* 
rents were forced to sell their own children (for no law ror^ 
bade it), and to quit the city, to avoid the severe treatment of 
those usurers. But the greater number, and men of the most 
spirit, agreed to stand by each other, and to bear such impo- 
sitions no longer.. They determined to choose a trus^ty person 
for their leader, to deliver those who had failed in their time 
of pajrment, to .divide the land, and to give an entire new 
face to the cemmbnwealth. 

* This prediction was fiiUilled 270 yeftrs after, when Antipater constnuned 
the Athenians to admit his garrison into, that place. Besides this prophecy, 
Epimenides uttered another during his stay at Athens ; for hearing that the 
cidzens were alarmed at the progress of Uie Persian power at Sea, £e advised 
them to make themselves easy, for that the Persians would not for many years 
attempt any thing against the Greeks, and when they did, they would receive 
greater loss themselves than they would be able to bring upon the states they 
thought to destroy.— £a?rf. in Viti ei JRimerw 
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Then the moat prudent of the^ Athenians cast their eyes 
upon Solon, as a man least obnoxious ^o either party^ havmg 
neither been enpiged in oppressions with the rich, nor en-* 
tangled in necessities with the poor. Him, therefore, they •en- 
treated to assist the public in this exigency, and to compose 
these differences. Phanias the Lesbian, asserts, indeed, that 
Solon, to save the ^tate, dealt artfully with both pardes, and 
privately promised the poor a division of the lands, and the 
rich a confirmation of their securiues. At first he was loth 
to take the administration upon him, by reason of die avarice 
of some, and the insolence of others ; ,but,was, however, chosen 
archon next after Philombrotns, and at the same Ume arbitra- 
tor and lawgiver; the rich accepting of him readily as one of 
them^ and the< poor as a godd and worthy man. They tell us, 
too, that a saying of his, which he had let fall some time be- 
fore, that — ^^^ equality causes ho war," was then much repeat- 
ed) and pleased both die rich and the poot ; the latter expect- 
ing to come to a balance by their numbers and by the pleasure 
of divided lands, and the former to preserve an equality at 
least bv their dignity and power. Tmis both parties being in 
great hopes, the heads ot them were urgent with Solon to 
make himself king, and endeavoured to persuade hiite, that he 
might with better assurance take upon him the direction of a 
citjr where he had the supreme autnority. Nay, manj of the 
citizens that leaned to neither party, seeing the intended 
change difficult to be effected by reason and law, were not 
against the entrusting of the government to th^ hands of one' 
wise and just man. ' Some, moreover, acquaint us, that he re- 
ceived this oracle from ApoUo :— 

Sdze» seize the helm* the reeling Teaeel guide» . 
With aiding patriots stem the raging tide. 

His friends, in parutular, told him it would appear that he 
wanted courage, if he rejected the monarchy for fear of the 
nalne of tyrant, as if the sole and supreme power would not 
soon become a lawful sovercfignty through tb^ virtues' of him 
that received it. Thus formerly (said they) the Euboeans set 
up Tynnondas, and lately the Mitylenseans Pittacus fof their 
prince.* None of these things moved Solon from his pur- 
pose ; and the answer he is said to have given to his friends* 
16 this;-^" Absolute monarchy is a fair field, but it has no 

* Pittacus» one of the seven wise men of Greece, made himself master of 
Mitylene ; for which Alcaeus, who was df the same town, contemporary with 
Pittacus, and, as a poety a friend to liberty, satirized him, as he did the other 
tyrt^tB, . Pittacus <U8reg»rded his censut^s; and having bv his authority 
ouelled the seditions of his citizens, and established peace and harmony among 
tfifelBy he vcrfuntarily quitted his powvr, and restored his country to its liberty. 
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outlet," • And in one of hU poems he thus addresses hioiself 
to his friend Phocus^h— 

— If I •pw'd my coQntry, » 

If gilded violence Mid tjmnnic sway 

Could never charm me, thence no ahame accrues ; 

Still the mild honour of my name I boast. 

And find my empire there. 

Whence it* is evident that his reputation was very great before 
he appeared in the character of a legiskitor. As for the ridi*' 
cule he was exposed to for rejecting kingty power, he has de- 
scribed it in the following verses: — 

Nor wTsclom'a palm, nor deep-laid )K>1iey 

' Can Solon boaat; for when itanobleatbleaiinn ^ 

Heaven pour'd into hia Up^ he apum'd them nom, him. 
Where was his sense and spiri^ when enclosed 
He found the choicest prey, nor deign'd to draw it .^ * * 

Who^ tor'command f^idr Athens but one day, * 
Would not him^eU!^ whh all his raee, have fiJlen 
C^itented on the morrow ^ 

Thus he has introduced ^he multitude and men o^ low minds 
as discoursing about him. But though he rejected absolute 
power, he proceeded with spirit enough in the administration. 
He did not make any. concessions in behalf of the powerful, 
nor, in the framing of bis laws, did he indulge the humour of 
his constituents.. Where the former establishment was toler- 
able, he neither applied remedies, nor used the incision knife^ 
lest he should put the whole in disorder, and not have power 
to settle or compose it afterwards in the temperature he could 
wish. He only made such alteration^as he might bring the 
people to aequiesce in by persuasion, or compel them to by 
his ai^thority, making (as he says) — ^^^ force and right con- 
spire.^' Hence it was, that havmg the question afterwards 
put to him, — ^^ Whether he had provided the best of laws for 
the Athenians ?" he answered, — ^^ The best they were capable 
of receiving.'^ And as the, modems observe, that the Athe- 
nians used tp qualify the harshness of things .by giving them 
softer and politer naines, calling whores mistresses ^ tributes 
coniributionsj garrisons guarck^ and prisons castles i so Solon 
seems to be the first that distinguished the cancelling of debts 
fay the name of a discharge. For diis was the first of his public 
acts, that debts should be forgiven, and that no man for the 
future Should take the body of bis debtor for security. Though 
Androtion and some others say, that it was not by the cancel- 
ling of debts,. but by moderating the interest, that the poor 
were relieved, they thought themselves so happy in it, that 
they gave the name of discharge to this act of humanity, as 
welLas to the enlarging of measures and the value of money, 
which went along with it. For he ordered the minas, which 
before went but For seventy-three drachmas^ to go for a hun- 
dred; so that, as they paid the same in value, but much less 
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in weight, those that had great sums to pay were relieved, 
while such as received them were no losers. 

The greater part of writers, however, affirm, that it was the 
abolition of past securities that was called a discharge; and 
with these the poems of Solon agree; for in them he values 
himself on — ^^^ having taken away the marks of mortgaged 
land,* which before were almost every where set up, and made 
free those fields which before were bound;", and not only so, 
but — ^^of such citizens as were seizable by their creditors for 
debt, some," he tells us, ^^ he had brought back from other 
countries where they had wandered so long, that they had 
forgot the Attic dialect, and others he had set at liberty who 
had experienced a cruel slavery at home. 

This affair, indeed, brought upon him the greatest trouble 
he met with; for when he undertook the annulling of debts, 
and was considering of a suitable speech, and a proper method 
of introducing the business, he told some of his most intimate 
friends, namely Conon, Clinias, and Hipponicus, that he in- 
tended only to abolish the debts, and not to meddle with the 
lands, lliese friends of his hastening to make their advan- 
tage of the secret before the decree took place, borrowed large 
sums of the rich, and purchased estates with them.. After- 
wards, when the decree was published, they kept their posses^ 
sions, without paying the money they had taken up; which 
brought great reflections upon Solon, as if he had not been 
imposed upon with the rest, but rather an accomplice in the 
fraud. This charge, however, was soon removed, by his being 
the first to comply with the law, and remitting a debt of five 
talents, which he had out at interest. Others, among whom is 
Poiyzelus the Rhodian, say it was fifteen talents, fiut his 
friends went by the name of ChreocoptdXy or debt^cutters^ ever 
after. 

The method he took satisfied neither the poor nor the rich. 
The latter were displeased by the cancelling of their bonds, 
and the former at not finding a division of lands. Upon this 
they had fixed their hopes; and they complained that he had 
not, like Lycurgus, made all die citizens equal in estate. Ly- 
curgus, however, being the eleventh from Hercules, and having 
reigned many years m Laced^mon, had acquired great au- 
thority, interest, and friends, of which he knew very well how 
toaviul himself in setting up a new form of government ; yet 
he was obliged to have recourse to force rather than persua- 
sion, and had ati eye struck out in the dispute, before he could 
bring it to a lasting settlement, and establish such an union and 
equality as left neither rich nor poor in the city. On the other 

* The Atheniana had % custom of fixing up billet% to show thsLbovses or 
lands were mortgaged. 
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hand, Solon's estate Was but moderate, not superior to that of 
some commoners, and, therefore, he attempted not to erect 
such a commonwealth as that of Lycurgus, considering it as 
out of his power ; he proceeded as far as he thought he could 
be supported by die confidence the people had in his probity 
and wisdom. 

That he answered not die expectations of the generality, but 
offended them by falling short, appears from these verses of 
his: — 

Those eyes, with joy once sparkling when they view*d me, 
"With cold oblique regard behold me now. 

And a little after,— 

Yet who but Solon 

Could have spoke peace to their tumultuous waves, 
And not have sunk beneath them ?* 

But being soon sensible of the utility of the decree, they laid 
aside their complaints, offered a public sacrifice, which they 
called setsacthia^ or the sacrifice of the discharge^ and consti- 
tuted Solon lawgiver and superintendant of the commonwealth ; 
committing to him the regulation not of a part only, but the 
whole— -magistracies, assemblies, courts oi judicature, and 
senate; and leaving him to determine the qualification, num- 
ber, and time of meeting for them all, as well as to abrogate 
or continue the former constitutions at his pleasure. 

First, then^ he repealed the laws of Draco^f except those 
concerning murder, because of the severity of the punishments 
they appointed: which for almost all offences were capital; 
even those that were convicted of idleness were to suffer death, 

• — m*^ i^yti yoXA is a proverbial. expresnon, which will not bear a lite- 
ral prose translation, much less a poetical one. It was necessary, therefore, 
to give a new turn to the sentence, only keeping the sense in view. 

-f Draco was archon in the second, though some say in the last year of the 
thirt3r-ninth Olympiad, about the year before Christ 623. Though the name 
of this p^at man occurs fi*equently in history, yet we no where find so much 
as ten hues together concerning him and his institutions. He may be consi- 
dered as the first legislator of the Athenians ; for the laws, or rather precepts 
of Triptolemus, were very few, viz. Honour your parerUt; yvorsfup the godB ; 
hurt not animaU. Draco was the first of the Greeks that pumshed adulter)' 
with death; and he esteemed murder so high a crime, that to imprint a deep 
abhorrepcepf it in the minds of men, he oi^nedtliat process should be car- 
ried on even against inanimate things, if they accidentally caused the death of 
any person. But, besides murder and adultery, which deserved death, he 
made a number of smaller offences capital ; and that brought almost all his 
laws into disuse. The extravagant severity of them, like an edge too finely 
ground, hindered his theftnoif as he called them, from striking deep. Por- 
phyry (<fe Mftinent,) has preserved. one of them concerning divine worship : 
*' It is an everlasting law in Attica, that the gods are to be worshipped, and 
the heroes also, according to the customs of our ancestors, and in private only 
with a proper address, first fruits, and annual libations,'* 
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and such as stole only a few apples or pot-herbs, were to be 
punished in the same manner as sacrilegious persons and mur- 
derers. Hence a saying of Demades, who lived long after, 
was much admired,—" That Draco wrote his laws not with 
ink, but with blood." And he himself being asked, ** Why 
he made death the punishment for most offences ?" answered, 
— "Small ones deserve it, ^nd I can find no greater for the 
most heinous." 

In the next place, Solon took an estimate of the estates of 
the citizens; intending to leave the great offices in the hands 
of the rich, but to give the rest of the people a share in other 
departments which diey had not before. Such as had a yearly 
income of five hundred measures in wet and dry goods, he 
placed in the first rank, and called them PentacosiomedimniJ^ 
The second consisted of thos^ that could keep a horse, or 
whose lands produced three hundred measures'; these were of 
the equestrian order, and called Hippoda telountes. And those 
of the third class, who had but two hundred measures, were 
called Zeugitx, ^JThe rest were named Thetes, and not ad- 
mitted to any office ; they had only a right to appear and give 
their vote in the general assembly of the people. This seemed 
at4irst but a slight privilege, but afterwards showed itself a 
matter of great importance ; for most causes came at last to 
be decided by them ; and in such matters as were under the 
cognizance of the magistrates, there lay an. appeal to the peo-. 
pie. Besides, he is said to have drawn up his laws in an ob- 
scure and ambiguous manner, on purpose to enlarge the autho- 
rity of the popular tribunal ; for as they could not adjust dieir 
difference by the letter of the law, they were obli'ged to have 
recourse to living judges ; I mean the whole body of citizens, 
who, therefore, bad all controversies brought before them, and 
were in a manner superior to the laws. Of this equality, he 

himself takes notice in these words: — 

• 

By me the people held their native rights 
Uninjut'd, unoppress'd — ^The great restrain'd- 
From lawless violence, and the poor from rapine. 
By me, their mutual shield. 

Desirous yet farther to strengthen the common people, he 
empowered any man whatever to enter an action for one that 
was injured. If a person was assaulted, or suffered damage or 

• Tlie Peniaconomedimm paid a talent to the Dublic treasury; the Bippoda 
tehunte9t as the word signifies, were obliged to find a horse, and to serve as 
cavthry in the wars ; the ZeugiUt were so calledy as being of a middle rank 
between Uie k|iights and those of the lowest order (for rowers who have the 
middle bench between the Thalamites and the Thranites, are called Zeugiu) ; 
and though the Thetet had barely each a vote in the general assemblies, yet 
that (as Plutarch observes) appeared in time to be a great privilege, most 
causes being brought by appeal before the people. 
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violence, another that was able and willing to do it might pro* 
secute the offender. Thus the lawgiver wisely accustomed 
the citizens, as members of one body, to feel and to resent one 
another's injuries. And we are told of a saying of his agrcea- 
ble to tbis law: being asked,-i-" What city was best model- 
led ?" he answered, — " That, where those who are not injured, 
are no less ready to prosecute and punish offenders, than those 
who are." 

When these points were adjusted, he established the council 
of the areopagus^ which was to consist of such as had borne 
the office of archon^j and himself was one of the number. But 
observing that the people, now discharged from their debts, 
grew insolent and imperious, he proceeded to constitute ano* 
ther council or senate, of four hundred,^ a hundred out of 
each tribe, by whom all affairs were to be previously consi- 
dered ; and oi:dered that no matter, without their approbation, 
should be laid before the general assembly. In the mean time, 
the high court of the areopagus were to be the inspectors and 
guardians of the laws. Thus he supposed the commonwealth, 
secured by two councils, as by two anchors, would be less lia- 

* The court of areopa^s, though settled Ion; before, had loit much ot its 
power by Dmco's preferring the ephetae. In ancient tiroes, and till Solon 
became legislator, it consisted of such persons as were moat conspicuous in the 
state for their wealth, power, and probity; but Solon made it a rule, that such 
only should have a seat in it as had borne the office of archon. This had the 
eilect he designed ; it raised the reputation of the areopagitet very high, and 
rendered their decrees so venerable, that hone contested or repined at them 
through a long course of ages. 

-{- After the extinction of the race of the Medontidae, the Athenians made 
the office of archon annual ; and instead of one, they created nine arcAatu. 
By the latter expedient, they provided against the too g^at power of a single 
person, as by the former they took away all apprehennon of the archon* 
s^etttng up for soverei^s. In one word, they attained now what they bad 
lott^ sought — ^the making their supreme magistrates dependent on the people. 
This remarkable era of the completion of the Athenian democracy was, ac« 
cording to the Marmora^ in the first ^ear of the zxivth Olympiad, before 
Cbnst, 684. That these magistrates might, however, retain sufficient autho- 
rity and dignity, they had high title* and great honours annexed to their of- 
fices. The first was styled, by way of eminence, the Archon^ and the year was 
ftistinguished by his name. The second was called Banletu^ that is, king,- 
for they chose to have that title considered as a secondary one. This officer 
had the care of rehgion. The third had the name of Polemarchy for war was 
bis particular province. The other six had the title of Thetrnothekt^ and were 
considered as the guardians of their laws. These archom continued till the 
time of the emperor Gallienua. 

\ The number of tribes were increased by Callisthenes to ten, after he had 
driven out the Pisistratidx ; and then this senate consisted of five hundred, 
fifty being chosen out of each tribe. Towards the close of the year, the pre- 
sident of each tribe gave in a list of candidates, out of whom the senators wev« 
elected by lot. The senstors then appointed the officers called pryianet, H^ 
prytanes, while the senate consisted of 500, were 50 in number; and, for the 
avoiding of confusion, ten of these presided a week, during which space they 
were called Aroirrfri, and out of them an epUtaie$f or president, was chosen, 
vhoae office lasted but one day. 
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ble to be shaken by tumults, and th« people trould become 
more orderly and peaceable. Most writers, as we have ob^ 
served, affirm, that the council of the areopagus was x>f Solon's 
appointing ; and it seems greatly to confirm their assertion, 
that Draco has made no mention of the areotagitesy but in 
capital causes constantly addresses himself to me ephetm; yet 
the eighth law of Solon's thirteenth table is set dowif in these 
very words 2— ** Whoever were declared infamous before So- 
lon s archonship, let them be restored in honour, except such 
as having been condemned in the areopagus, or by the ephetse, 
or by the kings in the Pr3rtaneum, for murder ot robbery, or 
attempting to usurp the government, had fted their country 
before this law was made. This on the contrary shows, that 
before Solon was chief magistrate, and delivered his laws, the 
council of the areopagus was in being ; for who could have 
been condemned in the areopagus before Solon's time, if he 
was the first that erected it into a court of judicature ? Unless, 
perhaps, there be some obscurity or deficiency in the text, and 
the meaning be, that such as havie been convicted of crimes 
that are now cognizable before the areopagites^ the ephetse* 
and prytanes^ shall continue infamous, while others are re- 
stored. But this I submit to the judgment of the reader. 

The most peculiar and surprising of his other laws, is that 
which declares the man infamous who stands neuter in time of 
sedition.f It seems, he would not have us be indifferent and 
unaffected with the fate of the pujblic, when our own concerns 
are upon a safe bottom ; nor when we are in health, be insen- 
sible to the distempers and griefs of our country. He would 
have us -espouse the better and juster cause, and hazard every 
thing in defence of it, rather than wait in safety to see which 
side the victory will incline to. That law, too, seems quite ri- 
diculous and absurd,, which permits a rich heiress, whose hus- 
band happens to be impotent, to console herself with his nearest 
relations. Yet some say, this law was very properly levelled 

* The epheu were first appointed in the reign of Demophon, the son of* 
Theseas, for the tmng^ of wilful murders^ and cases of manslaughter. They 
cooosted at first of fifty Athenians, and as many Ar^ves ; but Draco excluded 
the Argives, and ordered that it should be composed of fifty-one Athenians, 
who were all to be turned of fifty years of agfe. He also fixed th^ir authority 
above that of the areopagites ; but Solon brought them under that court, and 
limited their jurisdictioB. 

t Aulus Gellius, who has preserved the very words of this law, adds^ that 
one who so stood neuter, should lose his houses, his country, and estate, and 
be sent oat an enle.— %A^ct. Attic. 1. ii. c. 12. 

PlattKh,in another place, condemns this law; but Gellius highly com- 
mends it, and tsugns this reason : — The wise and just, as well as the envious 
and wicked, being obliged to choose some side, matters were easily accom- 
asodated ; whereas^ if the latter only, as is generally the case with other cities, 
bad the mani^ment of fiictiona, they would, for private reasons, be coatinu- 
sHy kept up, to the gre«t hurt, tf not the utte? nun, of the state. 
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mgainst those, who, conscious of their own inability, match 
with heiresses for the sake of the portion, and, under colour of 
law, do violence to nature. For when they know that such 
heiresses may make choice of others to grant their favours to, 
they will either let those matches alone, or, if they do marry in 
that manner, they must suffer the shame of their avarice and 
dishonesty. It is right, that the heiress should not have li- 
berty to choose at large, but only amongst her husband's rela- 
tions, that the child which is bom may, at least, belong to his 
kindred and family. Agreeable to this is the direction, that the 
bride and bridegroom should be shut up together, and eat of 
the same quince;* and diat the husband of an heiress should 
approach her at least three times in a month. For, though they 
may happen not to have children, yet it is a mark of honour 
and regard due from a man to' the chastity of his wife ; it re- 
moves many uneasinesses, and prevents differences from pro- 
ceeding to an absolute breach. 

In all other marriages, he ordered that no dowries should 
be given ; the bride was to bring with her only three suits of 
clodies, and some household stuff of small value.f For he did 
not choose that marriages should be made with mercenary or 
venal views, but would have that union cemented by the en- 
dearment of cl^ldren, and every other instance of love and 
friendship. Nay, Dionysius himself, when his mother desired 
to be married to a young Syracusan, told her, — ^^ He had^ in- 
deedf by his tyranny, broke through the laws of his country, 
but he could not break those of nature, by countenancing so 
disproportioned a match." And, surely, such disorders should 
not be tolerated in any state, nor such matches, where there is 
no equality of years, or inducements of love, or prdbability 
that tht end of marriage will be answered. So that to an old 
man who marries a young woman, some prudent ma^strate or 
lawgiver might express himself in the words addressed to Phi- 
loctetes :— 

Poor soul ! how fit art thou to marry ! 

And if he found a young man in the house of a rich old wo- 
man, like a partridge, growing fat in his private services, he 
would remove him to some young virgin who wanted a hus- 
band. But enough of this. 

That law of Solon's is also justly commended, which forbids 
men to speak ill of the dead. For piety requires us to consi- 

* The eatinfi" of the quince, which was not pecuUf^r to an heireas and her 
husband (for all new-mArried people ate it,) imptied that their discune^ ought 
to be pleasant to each other> that fruit making the breath sweet. 

t The bride brought with her an earthen pan, called phrogeteon, wherein 
barley was parched ; to signify that she underto6k the buiiness of the house, 
and would do her part towards providing for the ftmily* 
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der the deceased as sacred ; justice calls upon us to spare those 
that are not in being ; and good policy, to prevent the perpe- 
tuating of hatred. He forbade his people also to revile the 
living, in a temple, in a court of justice, in the great assembly 
of the people, or at the public games. He that offended in this 
respect, was to pay three drachmas to the person injured, and 
two to the public. Never to restnun anger is, indeed, a proof 
of weakness or want of breeding ; and always to guard against 
it, is very difficult, and to some persons impossible. Now, 
what is enjoined by law should be practicable, if the legislator 
desires to punish a few to some good purpose, and not many to 
no purpose. 

His law concerning wills has likewise its merit. For be- 
fore his time the Athenians were not allowed to dispose of their 
estates by will ; the houses and other substance ot the deceas* 
ed, were to remain among his relations. But he permitted any 
one, that had not children, to leave his possessions to whom 
he pleased ; thus preferring the tie of triendship to that of 
kindred, and choice to necessity, he gave every man the full 
and free disposal of his own. Yet he allowed not all sorts of 
legacies, but those only that were Hot- extorted by phrenzy, the 
consequence of disease or poisons, by imprisonment or vio- 
lence, or the persuasions of a wife. For he considered induce- 
ments, that operated against reason, as no better than force ; to 
be deceived, was with him the same thing as to be compelled ; 
and he looked upon pleasure to be as great a perverter as pain.^ 

He regulated, moreover, the journeys of women, their 
mournings and sacrifices, and endeavoured to keep them clear 
of all disorder and excess. They were not to go out of town 
with more than three habits ; the provisions they carried with 
them were not to exceed the value of an obuius ; their basket 
was not to be above a cubit high ; and in the night they were 
not to travel but in a carriage, with a torch before them. At 
funerals, they were forbid to tear themselves,! and no hired 
mourner was to utter lamentable notes, or to act any thing else 
that tended to excite sorrow. They were not permitted to sa- 
crifice an ox on those occasions ; or to bury more than three 

* He likewise ordained, that adopted persons should make no will ; but as 
soon as they had children kwfuUv begotten, they were at liberty to return into 
the family whence they were adopted : or if they continued in it to their 
death, the estates reverted to the relations of the persons who adopted them.— 
JDemoti, in Orai. Lebdn, 

t Demosthenes (iVi Timocr,) recites Solon's directions as to funerals as fol- 
lows : — «Let the dead bodies be laid out in the house, according as the de- 
ceased gave order, and the day following, before sun-rise, carried forth. Whilst 
the body is carrying to the grave, let the men go before, the women follow. 
It shall not be lawfiil for any woman to enter upon the goods of the dead, and 
to follow the body to the grave, under threescore years of age, except such 
as are within the degrees of cousins." 
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garments with the body ; or to visit any tombs beside those of 
Sieir own family, except at the time of interment. Most of 
these things are likewise forbidden by our laws, with the addi- 
tion of this circumstance, that those who offend in such a man- 
ner, are fined by the 'tensors of the women, as giving way to 
wesik passions and childish sorrow. 

As the city was filled with persons, who assembled from all 
parts, on account of the great security in which people lived 
m Attica, Solon observing this, and that the country withal was 
poor and barren, and that merchants who traffic by sea do not 
use to import their goods where they can have nothing in ex- 
change, turned the attention of the citizens to manufactures* 
For mis purpose he made a law, that no son should be obliged 
to maintain his father, if he had not taught him a trade.* As 
for Lycurgus, whose city wad clear of strangers, and whose 
country, according to Euripides, was sufficient for twice the 
number of inhabitants ; where there was, moreover, a multi- 
tude of Helotes^ who were not only to be kept constantly em- 
ployed, but to be humbled and worn out by servitude ; it was 
rignt for him to set the citizens free from laborious and me- 
chanic arts, and to employ them in arms, as the only art fit for 
them to learn and exercise. But Solon, rather adapting his 
laws to the state of his country, than his country to his laws, 
and perceiving that the soil of Attica, which hardly rewarded 
the husbandman's labour, was far from being capable of main- 
taining a lazy multitude, ordered that trades should be account- 
ed honourable ; that the council of the areopagus should ex- 
amine into every man's means of subsisting, and chastise the 
idle. 

But that law was more rigid, which, (as Heraclides of Pon- 
tus informs us) excused bastards from relieving their fathers. 
Nevertheless, the man that disregards so honourable a state as 
marriage, does not take a woman for the sake of children, but 
merely to indulge his appetite. He has therefore his rewards; 
and there remains no pretence for him to upbraid those chil- 
dren, whose very birth he has made a reproach to them. 

In truth, his laws concerning women, in general, appear 
very absurd; for he permitted any one to kill an adulterer 
ILaken in the fact;f but if a man committed a rape upon a free 
woman, he was only to be fined a hundred drachmas; if he 

* He that was thrice convicted of idleness was to be declared infamous. 
Herodotus (I. Tit.) and Diodorus Siculus (I. i.) a^ee that a law of this kind 
was in use in £c;ypt. It is probable, therefore, that Solon, who was thoroughly 
acquainted with the learning of that nation, borrowed it from them. 

f No adulteress was to adorn herself, or to assist at the public sacrifices ; 
and in case she did, he gave liberty to any one to tear her clothes off her back, 
and beat her into the bargain. 
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gained his purpose by persuasion, twenty ; but prostitutes were 
excepted, because they have their price. And he would not 
allow them to sell a daughter or sister, unless she were taken 
in an act of dishonour befote marriage. But to punish the 
same fault sometimes in a severe atkl vigorous mtoner, and 
soutetimtes lightly and as it were in sport, with a trivial fine, is 
Dot agreeable to reason, unless the scarcity of money in Athens 
at that time, made a pecuniary mulct a heavy one. And, in- 
deed, in the valuation of things for the sacrifice, a sheep and a 
ni^dtmnus of com were reckoned each at a drachma only. To 
the victor in the Isthmian games, he appointed a reward of a 
hundred drachthas; and to the victor in the Olympian^ five 
hundred.* He tha;t caught a he-wolf, was to have five 
drachmas; he that took a she-wolf, one: and the former sum 
(as Demetrius Phalereus asserts) was the value of an ox, the 
latter of a sheep. Tbou^ the prices which he fixes, in his 
sixteenth table, for select victims, were probably much higher 
than the common, yet they are small in comparison of the pre* 
sent. The Athenians of old were great enemies to wolves, 
because their country was better for. pasture tiian tillage*; and 
some say their tribes had not their names from the sons of Ion, 
but from the diflerent occupations they followed ; the- soldiers 
being called hafiJitWy the artificers ergades; and of the other 
two, the husbandman tekontea^ and the graziers mgicores. 

As Attica was not supplied with water from perennial 
rivers, lakes, or springs,! but chiefly by wells dug for that pur- 
pose, he made a taw^ that where dxere was a public well, all 
within the distance of four furlongs should n>ake use of it; 
but where the distance was greater, they were to provide a 
well of their own. And if they dug ten mthoms deep in their 
own ground^ and could find no w^ter, they had liberty to fill a 
vessel of six gallons twice a day at their neighbour's. Thus 
he thought it proper to assist persons in real necessity^ but not 
to encourage idleness. His regulations with respect to the 
planting of trees were also very judicious. He that planted 
any tree in his field, was to place it at least five feet from his 
neighbour's ground; and if it was a fig-tree or an olive, nine; 
for these extend their roots fartiier than others, and their neigh- 
bourhood is prejudicial to some trees, not only as they take 
away the nourishment, but as their effluvia is noxious. He 
that would dig a pit or a ditch^ was to dig it as far from ano- 
tiler man's ground as it was deep; and if any one would raise 

* At the same time be contracted the rewards bestowed* upon wreftlersy 
esteeminp: such gratuities useless^ and even dangerous^ as they tended to 
encourage idleness, by putting men upon wasting that time in exercises, which 
Might to be spent in providing for their families. 

f Strabo tells us there was a spring of fresh water near the Lycaeum ; but 
the soil of Attica la geoeral WM dry, and the rivers IUmos and Eridunua did 
not run constimtly. 

vol. I. Di n \ 
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stocks of bees, he was to place them three hundred feet front 
those already raised by another. 

Of all Ae products of the earth, he allowed none to be sold 
to straagers but oil;' and whoever presumed to export any 
thing else, the archon was solemnly to declare him accursed, 
or to pay himself a hundred drachmas into the nublic treasury. 
This law is in the first table. And therefore it is not ab^o- 
lutely improbable, what some affirm, that the exportation af 
figs was formerly forbidden, and that the informer against the 
delinquents was called a sycophant. 

He likewise enacted a law tor reparation of damiige received 
from .beasts. A dog that- had bit a man was to be delivered 
up bound to a log of four cubits long;* an agrees^ble con- 
trivance for security against .such an animal. . 

But the wisdom of the law concerning the naturalizing of 
foreigners is a little dubious ; because it torbids the freedom of 
the city to be granted to any but such as are for ever exiled 
from dieir own country, or transplant themselves to Athens 
with their whole family, for the sake of exercising some 'ma- 
nual trade. This, we are tdid, he did, not with a view to keep 
strangers at<a distance, but rather to jnvite them to Athens, 
upon the sure hope of being admitted to the privilege of citi- 
zens ; and he imagined the settlen^ent of those might be en- 
tirely depended upon, who had been driven from their native 
country, or had quitted, it by choice. 

That law is peculiar to Solon, which regulates the going to 
entertainments m:ade at the public charge, by him called para- 
siteinj. . For he does not allow the same person to repair to 
them often; and he lays a penalur upon such as refuse to go 
when invited; looking upon the former as a tnark of epicurism, 
and the latter of contempt of the public. 

All his laws Were to continue in force for a hundred years, 
and were written upon wooden tables, which might be turned 
round in the oblong cases that contained them. Some small 
remains of them are preserved in the Pryianeutn to this day. 
They were called cyrbes^ as -Aristotle tells us; and Cratinus 
the comic poejt, thus spoke of them: — 

By Uie great names of Solon and of Dmco, 
whose cyrbes now but serve to boil our pulse. 

* This law, and several others of Solon, were taken into the twelve tables. 
In the consulate of T. llomilius and C. Veturius, in the year of Rome, 293, the 
Romans sent deputies to Athens, to transcribe his laws, and those of the other 
lawgivers of Greece, in order to form thereby a body of laws for Aome. 

-f In the first sges the name of parcmte was venerable and sacred, for it pro- 
perly signified one that was a messmate at the table of sacrifices. There were 
m Greece several persons particularly honoured with this title, much like those 
whom the Romans called epulonett a religious order instituted by Numa. Solon 
ordained that 4svery tribe should pfTer a sacrifice once a month, and at the end 
of the sacrifice make a public entertainment, at which all who were of that 
tribe should be obliged to assist by turns. 
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Some say, diose tables were properly called ctfrbes^ on which 
were written the rules for religious rites and sacrifices, and the 
other axones. The senate, in a body, bound themselves by 
oa^th to establish the laws of $olon; and tl^ tkeamothetse^ or 
guardians of the laws, severally took an oath in a particular 
form, by the stone in the market-place, that^or every law they 
broke, each would dedicate a golden statue at Delphi of the 
same weight with himself.* ' 

Observing the irregularity of the months,! and that the 
moon neither rose nor set at the same time with the sun, as it 
often happened that in the s^me day she overtook sind passed 
by him, he ordered that the day be called hene k<u nea (the 
old and the' new;) assigning the part of it before the conjunc- 
tion to the old month, and the rest to the beginning of the 
new. He seems, therefore, to have been the first who under- 
stood that verse in Homer, which makes mention of a day 
wherein ^^ the old month ended, and the new began."^ 

The day following he called the tiew moon. After the twen- 
tieth he counted not by adding, but subtracting, to the thir- 
tieth, according to the decreasing phases of the moon. 

When his laws took place^^ Solon had his vis^iters every day, 

* Gold, in Solon's time> was «o scarce in Greece, that when the Spartans 
were ordered by the oracle to gild the face of Apolio's statue, they inquired 
In vain for gold all over Greece, and were directed by the pjrtUoness to buy 
some of Croesus, king of Lydia. 

f 'Solon discoverea the falsjcness of Thales' maxim, that the moon performed 
her revolution in thirty days, and found that the true time was twenty-nine 
days and a half. He directed, therefore, that each of the twelve months 
should be accounted twenty-nine or thirty days alternately. By this means a 
limar year was formed of 354 days; and to reconcile it Xo^ the solar year, he 
ordered a month of twenty-two days to be intercalated every two years, and at 
the end of the second two years, he directed that a month of twenty-three days 
should be intercalated. He likewise engaged the Athenians to divide their 
months into three parts, styled the beginmng, middle, and ending ; each of 
these consisted of ten days, when the month was thirty days lonr, and the last 
of nine, when it was nine-and-twenty days long. In speaking of the two first 
parts, they reckoned according to the usual order of numbers, viz, the first 
&c.-day of the moon, beginning; the first, second, &c. of the moon, middle ; 
but with respect to the lut part of the month, they reckoned backwards, that 
is, instead of saying, the first, second, &c. day of the moon, ending, they said the 
tenth, ninth, &c. of the moon ending. This is a circumstance which should be 
rarefUUy attended to. 

# Odysji. xiv. 162. 

4 Plutarch hss only mentioned such of Solon's laws as he thought the most 
singular and remarkable : Diogenes, Laertius, and Demosthenes have given us 
an account of some others that ought not to t)e forgotten .— >" Let not the 
guardian live in the same house with the mother of has wards. Let not the 
tuition of minors be committed to him who is nmct after them in the inherit- 
ance. Let not an engraver keep the impression of a seal which he has en- 
graved. Let him that puts out the eye of a man who has but one, lose both 
£is own. If an archon is taken in liquor, let him be put to death. Let him 
who refuses to maintain his fiither and mother, be infamous; and so let him 
that kas consumed his patrimony. Let him who refuses to go to war, flies, or 
behaves cowardly, be debaired the precincts of the fmtm^ and places of 
pub^G worship. If a man surprises tus wife in adulter)', and liyca with her 
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finding; fault with some of. them^ and commending odiers, or 
advising him to make certaiii additions or retrenchments. But 
the greater part came to desire a reason for this or that article, 
or a clear and precise explication of the meaning and design. 
Sensible that he could not well excuse himself irom comply^* 
iag with their desires, and that if he indulged their importu- 
nity, the doing it might give offence, he determined to with- 
draw from the difficulty, and to get rid at once of their cavils 
and exceptions ; for, as he himself observes, 
Not all the greatest enterprise ean please. 

Under pretence therefore of traffic^ he set sail for another 
countty, having obtained leave of the Athenians for ten years' 
absence.' In that time he hoped his laws would become fami- 
liar to them. 

His first voyage was to Eg}'pt, where he abode some time, 
as he himself relates, 

On the Canopian shore» by Nile's deep mouth. 

There he conversed upon points of philosophy, with Pseno- 
phis the Heliopolitan, and Senchis the Saite, the most learned 
of the Egyptian priests ; and having an account from them of 
the Atlantic Island,* (as Plato informs us) he attempted to 
describe it to tibe Grecians in a poem. From Egypt he sailed 
to Cyprus, ana there was honoured with the best regards of 
Philocyprus, one of the kings of that island, who reigned over 
a small city built by Demophon the son of Theseus, near the 
river Clarius,. in a strong situation indeed, but very indifferent 
soil. As tiiere was an agreeable plain below, Solon persuaded 
him to build a larger and pleasanter cit}' there, and to remove 
the inhabitants of the other to it. He also assisted in laying 

afterwards^ let him be deemed inf^ous. Let hsm who frequents the houses 
of lewd women^ be debarred from speaking in the assemblies of the people. 
'Let a pander be pursued, and put to death if taken. If any man steal In the 
^y4ime> let him be carried to the eleren officers ; if ib the night, it shall be 
lawiul to kill him in the act, or to wound him in the pursuit, and carry him to 
the aforesaid officers ; if he steals common things, let him pay double, and, if 
the convictor thinks fit, be exposed in ohunsfive days; if he be guilty of sacri< 
lege, let him be put to death.*' 

* Plato finished this history from Solon's memoirs, as may be seen in his 
TimKUS and Critiaa. He pretends, that this Atlantis, an island ^tuated in thd 
AUantic ocean, was bigger than Asia and Africa ; and that, notwithstanding 
its vast extent, it was drowned in oh<* day and nigfat. Diodorus Siculus says^ 
the Carthaginians, who discovered it, made it death for any one to settle in it. 
Amidst a number of conjectures concerning it, one of tibe most probable is, 
liiat in those days the Africans had some knowledge of America. Another 
•pinion worth mentioning is, thatthe AilanUdet^ or Fortunau islands, were what 
we BOW call the Canaries. Homer thus describes them :— 

Stern winter smiles on that auspicious clime : 

The fields are florid with unfkding prime. 

From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow. 

Mould the round hail, oi* flake the fleecy snow; 

But from the breezy deep Ae blest inhale 

The ffigmii smimn cr tlie wtstcm gde. Pon. 
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out the whole, and building it in the %est manner for conve* 
nience and defence ; 50 that rhilocyprus in a short time had it 
so well peopled, as to excite the envy of the other princes. 
And therefore, though the former city was called Aipeia^ yet^ 
in honour of Solon, he ^called the new one Soli. He him'* 
self speaks of the building of this city, in his Ekgies, ad- 
dressing himself to Philocyprus: — 

For you b^ long the Solian throne decreefd ! 
For you % race of prosperous sons succeed ! 
If in those scenes, Co her so just^ desr, 
My band a blooming city help'd to rear. 
May the sweet voice of smiling Venus blest. 
And speed nie home with honours and success ! 

As for his interview with Croesus, some pretend to prove 
from chronology that it is fictitious. But since the story is so 
famous, and so well attested, nay (what is more) so agreeable 
to Solon's character, so worthy of his wisdom and magnanimity, 
I cannot prevail with myself to reject it for the sake of certain 
chronological tables, which thousands are correcting to this 
day, without being able to bring them to any certainty. Solon, 
then, is said to have gone to Sardis, at the request of Croesus ; 
and when he came there, he was affected much in the same 
manner as a person bom in an inland country, when he first 
goes to see the ocean; for as he takes every great river he 
comes to for the sea, so Solon, as he passed through the court, 
and saw many of the nobility richly dressed, and walking in 
great pomp amidst a crowd of attendants and guards, took 
each of them for Cfcesus. At last, when he was conducted 
into the presence, he found the king set off with whatever can 
be imagined curious and valuable, either in beauty of colours, 
elegance of golden ornaments, or splendour of jewels ; in order 
that the grandeur and variety of the scene might be as striking 
as possible. Solon, standing over against the throne, was not 
at all surprised, nor did he pay those compliments that were 
expected ; on the contrary, it was plain to all persons of dis- 
cernment, that he despised such vam ostentation and littleness 
of pride. Crcesus then ordered his treasures to be opened, and 
his magnificent apartments and furniture to be shown him -, but 
this was quite a needless trouble ; for Solon, in one view of 
the king, was able to read his character. When he had seen 
all, and was conducted back, Crcesus asked him, — ^^ If he had 
ever beheld a happier man than he?*' Solon answered, — ^^ He 
had ; and that the person was one Tellus, a plain but worthy 
citizen of Athens^ who left valuable children behind him ; and 
who having been above the want of necessaries all his life, died 
gloriously fighting for his country." By this dme he appeared 
to Croesus to be a strange, uncouth kind of rustic, who did not 
measure happiness by the quantity of gold and silver, but could 
prefef tbe lite and death of a private and mean person, to his high 
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dignity and power. However, he asked him again, — *'*' Whether, 
after Tellus,he knew another happier man in tne world?" Solon 
answered, — ^^ Yes, Cleobis and Biton, famed for their brotherly 
aifection, and dutiful behaviour to their mother ; for the oxen 
not being ready, they ^t diemselves in the harness, and drew 
their mother to Juno's temple, who was extremely happy in 
having such sons, and moved foryirard amidst the bleasinga of 
the people. After the sacrifice, they drank a cheerful eup with 
their friends, and then laid down to rest, but rose no more ; 
for they died in the night without sorrow or pain, in the midst 
of so much glory." *^ Well!" said Croesus, now highly dis- 
pleased, *^ and do you not then rank us in the number of happy 
men?" Solon, unwilling either to flatter him, or to exasperate 
him more,, replied, — " King of Lydia, as God has given the 
Greeks a moderate proportion of other things, so likewise he 
has favoured them with a democratic spirit^ and a liberal kind 
of wisdom, which has no taste for the splendours of royalty. 
Moreover, the vicissitudes of life suiFer us not to be elated by 
any present good fortune, or to admire that felicity which is 
liable to change. Futurity carries for every man many various 
and uncertain events in its bosom. He, therefore, whom heaven 
blesses with success to the last, is in our estimation the happy 
man« But the happiness of him who still lives, and has the 
dangers of life to encounter, appears to us no better than that 
of a champion, before the Qombat is determined, and while the 
crown is uncertain." With these words Solon departed, leav- 
ing Cro&sus chagrined, but not instructed. 

At that time iEsop the fabulist was at the court of Croesus, . 
who had sent for him, and caressed him not a little. He was 
concerned at the unkind reception Solon met with, and there- 
upon gave him this advice, — *'*' A man should either not con- 
verse with kings at all, or say what is agreeable to them." To 
which Solon replied,—'* Nay, but he should either not do it at 
all, or say what is useful to them." 

Though Croesus at that time held our lawgiver in contempt, 
yet when he was defeated in his wars with Cyrus, when his city 
was taken, himself made prisoner, and laid bound upon the 
pile, in order to be burnt, in the presence of Cyrus, and all 
the Persians, he cried out as loud' as he possibly could, — 
" Solon ! Solon! Solon!" Cyrus, surprised at this, sent to in- 
quire of him, — ^* What god or man it was, whom alcme he thus 
invoked under so great a calamity ?" Croesus answered, with- 
out the least disguise,*—*' He is one of the wise men of Greece, 
whom I sent for, not with a design to hear his wisdom, or to 
learn what might be of service to me, but that he might see 
and extend the reputation of that glory, the loss of which I 
find a much greater misfortune than the possession of it Was a 
blessing. My exalted state was only an exterior advantage, 
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the happiness of opinion ; but the reverse planges me into real 
sufferings, and ends in misery irremediable. This was fore- 
seen by thut great man, who, forming a conjecture of ^e 
future from what he then saw, advised me to consider the end 
of life, and not to rely or grow insolent upon uncertainties." 
When this was told Cyrus, who was a much wiser man than 
Crcesus, finding Solon's maxim ccmirmed by an example be- 
fore him, he not only set Croesus at liberty, but honoured him 
with his protection as long as he lived. Thus Solon had the ' 
glory of saving the life at one of these kings, and of instruct- 
ing the other. 

During his absence, the Athenians were much divided 
among ^mselves, Lycurgus being at the head of the low 
country,* Megacles, tne son of Alcmaon, of the people that 
lived near the sea^coast, and Pisistratus of the mountaineers ; 
among which last was a multitude of labouring people, whose 
enmitv was chiefly levelled at the rich. Hence it was, that 
though the city did observe Solon^s laws, yet all expected 
some chanee, and were desirous of another establishment ; not 
in hopes of an equality, but with a view, to be gainers by the 
alteration, and entirely to subdue those that differed from juiem . 

Wlule matters stood thus, Solon arrived at Athens, where 
he was received with great respect, and still held in veneration 
by all; but, by reason of his great age, he had neither the 
strengrth nor spirit to act or speak in public as he had done. 
He, dierefore, applied in private to the heads of the factions, 
and endeavoured to appease and reconcile them. Pisistratus 
seemed to give him greater attention than the rest} for Pisis- 
tratus had an affable and engaging manner. He was a liberal 
benefactor to the poor;| and even to his enemies he behaved 
with great candour. He counterfeited so dexterously the good 
qualities which nature had denied him, that he gamed more 
credit than the real possessors of them, and stood foremost in 
the public esteem, in point of moderation and equity, in zeal 
for the present government, and aversion to all that endea- 
voured at a change. With these arts he imposed upon the 
people ; but Solon soon discovered his real character, and was 
the first to discern his insidious designs. Yet he did not ab- 
solutely break with him^ but endeavoured to soften him, and 
advise him better ; declaring both to him and others, that if 
ambition could but be banished from his soul, and he could be 

* These three parties into which the Athenians were dirided viz. the Pedxi, 
the Pandi, and Diac]rii, have been mentioned in this life before. 

f By the poor we are not to understand 6u,ch as asked alms, for there were 
none such at Athens. — ** In those days," says Isocratcs, ** tliere was no citizen 
that died of want, or begged in the streets, to the dishonour of the commu- 
nity." This was owing to the laws againstldleness aind prodi^Kty, and the care 
which the oreopagu^ took thst every man should have a risible livelihood. 
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cured of his desire of absolute power, there would not be a 
man better disposed, or a more worthy citizen in Athens. 

About this time, Thespis began to change the form of 
tragedy, and the novelty ox the thing attracted many specta- 
tors ; for this was before any prize was proposed for those 
that excelled in this respect. Solon, who was always willing 
to hear and to learn, an4 in his old age more inclined to any 
thing that might divert and entertain, particularly to music 
and good fellowship, went to see Thespis himself exhibit, as 
die custom of the ancient poets was. >Vhen the play was done, 
he called to Thespis, and asked him, — *'^ If he was not ashamed 
to tell so many lies before so great an assembly?" Thespie 
answered,—^ It ^as no great matter, if he spoke or acted so 
in jest.'* To which Solon replied, striking the ground vio^ 
lently with his staff,— -^^ If we encourage such jesting as this, 
we shall auickly find it in our contracts and agreements.'' 

Soon alter this^ Pisistratus having wounded himself for the 
purpose, drove in that condition into the market-place, and en- 
deavoured to inflame the minda of the people, by telling diem 
his enemies had laid in wait for him, and treated him in that 
manner on account of his patriotism. Upon this the multitude 
loudly expressed their indignation; but Solon came up, and 
thus accosted him >^^^ Son of Hippocrates, you act Homer's 
Ulysses but very indiiferently ; for he wounded himself to de- 
ceive his enemies, b\it vou have done it to impose upon y6ur 
countrymen;" Notwithstanding this, the rabble were ready to 
take up amis for him ; and a general assembly of the people 
being summoned, Ariston made a motion that a body-guard of 
fifty clubmen should be assigned him. ' Solon stood up and 
opposed it with many arguntents^ of the same kind with diose 
he has left us in his poems : — 

You hang with rapture on bis honey'd tongue. 

And again, — 

Your art« to public interest erer blindi 
Your fox-like art still centres in yourself. 

But when he saw the poor behave in a riotous manner, and 
determined to gratify Pisistratus at any rate, while the rich, out 
of fear, declined the opposition, he retired with this declara- 
tion, that he had shown more wisdom than the foritier, in dis- 
cerning what method should have been taken ; and more cou- 
rage than the latter, who did not want undersUinding, but spirit 
to oppose the establishment of a tyrant. The people having 
made the decree, did not curiously inquire into the number of 
guards which Pisistratus employed, but visibly connived at his 
keeping as many as he pleased, dll he seized the citadel. 
When this was done, and the city in great confusion, Mega- 
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cles, vith the rest of fiit Alcmaeonidae, immediately took to • 
flight. But Solon, though he was now very old, and had none 
to second him, appeared in public, and addressed himself to 
the citizens, sometimes upbraiding them with their past in- 
discretion and cowardice, sometimes exhorting and encou- 
raging them to stand up for their liberty. • Then it was that 
he spoke those memorable words, — ^*'Itwoulcf have been easier 
for them to repress the advances of tyranny, and prevent its 
establishment; but now it was established, and grown to some 
height, it would be more glorious to demolish it." However, 
finding that their fears prevented their attention to what he 
said, he returned to his own house, smd placed his weapons at 
the street door, with these words,— ^^ I have done all in my 
power to defend my country and its laws." This was his last 
public effort. Though some exhorted him to By, he took no 
notice of their advice, but was composed enough to make verses, 
in which he thus reproaches the Athenians : — 

If fetr or folly has youl* rights betray'd. 
Let not the fault on righteous heav'n be laid, 
^ Toa gave t!iem guards, you nus'd your tyrants high, 

T' impose the heavy yoke that dra#8 the heaving sigh. 

Many of his friends, alarmed at this, told him the tyrant 
would certainly put hi^i to death for it, and asked him what 
he trusted to, that he went such imprudent lengjths? He an- 
swered, — ^*To old age." Howc^ver, when Pisistratus had 
fully established himself, he made his court to Solon, and 
treated him with so much kmdness and respect, that Solon be- 
came as it were his counsellor, and gave sanction to many of 
his proceedings. He observed the greatest part of Solon^s 
laws, showing himself the example, and obliging his friends to 
follow it. Thus, when he was accused of murder before the 
court of areopagusy he appeared in a modest manner to make 
his defence; but his accuser dropped the impeachment. He 
likewise added other laws, one ot which was, that ' *' person^ 
maimed in the wars should be maintained at the public charge." 
Yet this, Heraclides tells us,' was in pursuance of Solon's plan, 
who had decreed the same in the case of Thersippus. But, ac- 
cording to Theophrastus, Pisistratus, not Solon, made the law 
against idleness, which produced at once greater industry in 
the country, and tranquillity in the city. 

Solon, moreover, attempted in verse a large description, or 
rather fabulous account of the Atlantic island,* which he had 
learned of the wise men of Saifs, and which particularly con- 

* This fable imported* that the people of Atlantis, having subdued all Libya 
and a great part of Europe, threatened Egypt and Greece ; but the Athenians 
making head against their victorious army, overthrew them in several engage- 
ments* and confined them to their own island. 
VOL. I. EC 
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cerned the Athenians ; but by reason pf his age, not want of 
leisure (a& Plato would have it), he was apprehensive the work 
would be too much for him, and therefore did not go through 
with it. These verses are a proof that business was not the 
hindrance:— 

Ig^w in letrnin^^ as I grow in years. 
And again ; — 

"Wine, wit, and beauty still their charms bestow, 
Light all the shades of life, and cheer us as we go.' 

Plato, ambitious to cultivate and adorn the subject of the At* 
lantic island, as. a delightful spot in some fair field unoccupied, 
to which also he had some claim, by his being related to So- 
lon,* laid out magnificent courts and enclosures, and erected a 
grand entrance to it, such as no other story, fable, or poem, 
ever had. But as he began it late, he ended his life before the 
work ,• so that the more the reader is delighted with the part 
that is written, the more regret he has to find it unfinished. 
As the temple of Jupiter Olympius in Athens is the only one 
that ha« not the last hand put to it,, so the wisdom of Plato, 
amongst his many excellent works, has left nothing imperfect 
but the Atlantic idland. 

Heraclides Ponticu& relates that Solon lived a considerable 
time after Pisistratus usurped the government; but according 
to Phanias the Ephesian, not quite two years: for Pisistratus 
began his t}'ranny in the archon^ip of Comias ; and Phanias 
tells us Solon died in the archonship of Hegestratus, the im- 
mediate successor to Comias. The story of his ashesf being 
scattered about the isle of Salamis, appears absurd and fabu- 
lous ; and yet it is related by several authors of credit, and by 
Aristotle in particular. 

* Plato's mother was a descendant of the brother of Solon. 

j- It is said by Diogenes Laertius, that this was done by his owfi order. In 
tlhus disposing of his remains, either Solon himself or those who wrote hb his- 
tory, imitated the story of Lycurgus, who left an express order that his ashes 
phoiild be thrown into the sea. 
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Such is the character of Solon ; and therefore with him we 
will compare Publicola, so called by the Roman people, in ac- 
knowledgment of his merit; for his paternal name was Vale- 
rius. He was descended from that ancient Valerius,* who 
was the principal author of the union between the Romans and 
the Sabines ; tor he it was that most effectually persuaded the 
two kings to come to a conference, and to settle their differ- 
ences. From this man our Valt^rius deriving his extraction, 
distinguished himself by his <;loquence and riches,f even while 
Rome was yet under kingly government. His eloquence he 
employed with great propriety and spirit in defence of justice, 
and his riches in relieving the necessitous. Hence it was na- 
tural to conclude, that if the government should become re- 
publican,^ his station in it would soon be one of the most 
eminent. 

When Tarquin the Proud, who had made his way to the 
throne, by the violation of all rights,^ divine and human, and 
then exercised his power as he acquired it; when, like an op- 
pressor and a tyrant, he became odious and insupportable to 
the people ; they took occasion to revolt, from the unhappy 
fate of Lucretia, who killed herself on account of the rape 
committed upon her by the son of Tarquin ;|| Lucius Brutus, 

* The first of his family, who settled at Rome, was Valerius Volesus, a Sa- 
bine ; or, as Festus and xYi^fasd VafitoUrd call him, Velasus. 

f Plutarch by this would insinuate, that arbitrary power is no friend to 
eloquence. An^ undoubtedly the want of liberty does depress the spirit, and 
restrain the force of genius : whereas, in republics and limited monarchies^ 
foil scope is given, as well as many occasions afforded, to the richest vein of 
oratory. 

i Governments, as well as other things, pushed to excessive lengths, often 
change to the contrary extreme. 

§ He made use of the body of his father-in-law, Servius Tullius, whom be 
had murdered, as a step to the throne. 

I livy tells u^ that she desired her father and husband to meet her at her 
own house. With her father Lucretius came Publius Valerius, afterwards 
Pablicola, and with her husband Lucius Junius Brutus, and many other Ro- 
mans of distinction. To them she disclosed in few wctfds the whole matter, 
declared her firm resolution not to outlive the loss of her honour, and con- 
jured them not to let the crime of Seztus Tarquinius go unpttniihcii. Then 
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meditating a change of government, applied to Valerius first, 
and with his powerful assistance, expelled the king and his fa- 
mily. Indeed, while the people seemed inclined to give one 
person the chief command, and to set up a general instead of 
a king, Valerius acquiesced, and willingly yielded the first place 
to Brutus, under whose auspices the republic commenced. 
But when it appeared that they could not bear the thought of 
being governed by a single person, when they seemed more 
ready to obey n divided authority, and indeed proposed and 
demanded to have two consuls at the head of the state, then he 
offered himself as a candidate for that high office, together with 
Brutus, but lost his election ; for, contrary to Brutus' desire, 
Tarquinius Collatinus, the husband of Lucretia, was appoint- 
dd his colleague ; not that he was a more worthy or able man 
than Valerius ; but those that had the chief interest in the state, 
apprehensive of the return of the Tarauins, who made great 
efforts without, and ^deavoured to soften the resentment of 
tiie citizens within, wer« desirous to be commanded by the 
most implacable enemy of that house. 

Valerius, taking it ill that H should be supposed he would 
not do his utmost for his country, because he had received no 
particular injury from the tyrants, withdrew frorti the senate^ 
torbore to attend xhtforum^ and would not intermeddle in the 
least with public affairs ; so that many began to express their 
fear and concern, lest through resentment he should join tho- 
late royal fianiily, and overturn the commonwealth, which as 
yet was but tottering. Brutus was not without his suspicions 
of some others, and therefore determined to bring the senators 
to their oath on a solemn day of sacrifice, which he appointed 
for that 4)urpose. On this occasion Valerius went with great 
alacrity into, the ^brt/m, and was the first to make oath that he 
would never give up the least point, or hearken to any terms of 
agreement with Tarquin, but would defend the Roman liberty 
with his sword ; which afforded great satisfaction to the se- 
nate, and strengthened the hands of the consuls.* His actions 

the heroine, notwithstanding their endeavours to dissuade her from it, plunged 
a da^er in her breast. While the rest were filled with grief and conster- 
nation, Brutus, who till that time had feigned himself an i(£ot, to prevent his 
being obnoxious to the tyrant, took the bloody poniard, and showuig it to the 
assembly, said:— -''I swear by this blood, which once was so pure, and which 
nothing but the cletestable villany of Tarquin could have polluted, tliat I will 
pursue L. Tarqulnius the Proud, his wicked wife, and their children, with fire 
and sword ; nor will ever suffer any of that fiunily, or any other whatsoever, 
to reig^ at Home. Ye gods ! I call you to witness this my oath." A.t these 
words he presented the dagger to CoUatinus, Lucretius, Valerius, and the rest 
of the company, and engaged them to take the same oath. 

* Thus ended the regal state of Rome, 242 years, according to the common 
computation, after the building of. the city. But Sir Isaac Newton justly ob- 
sewes, that this ean scarce be reconciled to the course of natures for we 
meet with no instance in all history, since dironology was certain, wherein 
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ftoon confirmed the sincerity of his oath ; for ambassadors 
came from Tarquin with letters calculated to gain the people, 
and instructions to treat with them in such a manner as might 
be most likely to corrupt them ; as they were to tell them from 
the king, that he had bid adieu to his high notions, and was 
willing to listen to very moderate conditions. Though the 
consuls were of opinion that they should be admitted to con* 
fer with the people, Valerius would not suffer it, but opposed 
it strongly, insisting that no pretext for innovation should be 
given the needy multitude, who might consider war as a greater 
grievance than tyranny itself. 

After^^this, ambassadors came to declare that he would give 
up all thoughts of the kingdom, and lay down his arms, if diey 
would but send him his treasures and other effects, that his fa- 
mily and friends might not want a subsistence in their exile. 
Many persons inclined to indulge him in this, and CoUatinus 
in particular agreed to it ; but Brutus,* a man of great spirit 
and quick resentment, ran into the forum^ and called his col- 
league traitor, for being disposed to grant the enemy the means 
to carry on the war, and recover the crown, when indeed it 
would be too much to grant them bread in the place where 
they might retire to. The citizens being assembled on that 
occasion, Cahis Minutius, a private man, was the first who de- 
livered his sentiments to them, advising Brutus and exhorting 
the Romans to take care that the treasures should fight for them 
against the tyrants, rather than for the tyrants against them. 
The Romans, however, were of opinion, that while they ob- • 
tained that liberty for which they began the war, diey should 
;iot reject the offered peace for the sake of the treasures^ but 
caist them out togethi^ with th( tyrants. 

In the mean time Tarquinius made but small account of his 
effects; but the demand of them furnished a pretence for sound- 
ing the people, and for preparing a scene of treachery. This 
was carried on by the ambassadors, under pretence of taking 
care of the effects, part of which they said they were to sell, 
part to collect, and the rest to send away. Thus they gained 
time to corrupt two of the best families in Rome, that of the 
Aqullii, in wnich were three senators, and the Vitellii, among 
whom were two. All these, by the mother's side, were ne- 
phews to CoUatinus the consul. The Vitellii were likewise 
allied to Brutus ; for their sister was his wife, and he had se- 

fleven klng^ moftt of whom were sUun, reigned so long & time in continuiil 
succettion. Bv contracting, therefore, the reigns of these kings, and those 
of the kings of Alba, be places the building of Rome, not in the seventh, bat 
in the thirty-eighth OlymjMad. 

* Dionynus of Halicarnassua, on the contrary, says the aflair was debated 
in the senate with great moderation \ and when it could not be settled there 
whether they should prefer honour or profit, it was referred to the people, 
who^ to their immortal praise, carried it, by a majority of one vote, for honour. 
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veral children by her ;* two of whom, just arrived at years of 
maturity, and being of their kindred and acquaintance, the Vi- 
tellii drew in, and persuaded to engage in the conspiracy ; in- 
sinuating, that by diis means they mig^t marry into the family 
of the Tarquios, share in their royal prospects, and, at the 
same time, be set free from the yoke of a stupid and cruel fa-^ 
ther ; for his inflexibility in punishing criminals, they called 
cruelty; and the stupidity, which he had used a long time as a 
cloak to shelter him from the bloody designs of the tyrants, 
had procured him the name of Brutus^j which he refused not 
to be known by afterwards. 

The youths thus engaged were brought to confer with the 
Aquilii ; and all agreed to take a great and horrible oath, by 
drinking together of the blood,:}: and tasting^ the entrails of a 
man sacrificed for that purpose. This ceremony was perform- 
ed in the house of the Aquilii ; and the room chosen for it (as 
it was natural to suppose) was dark and retired. But a slave, 
named Vindicius, lurked there undiscovered ; not that he had 
placed himself in that room by design ; nor had he any suspi- 
cion of what was going to be transacted : but happening to be 
there, and perceiving with what haste and concern they enter- 
ed, he stopped short for fear of being seen, and hid himself 
behind a chest ; yet so that he could see what was done, and 
hear what was resolved upon. They came to a resolution to 
kill the consuls ; and having wrote letters to signify as much 
toTarquin, they gave them to the ambassadors, who then were 
guests to the Aquilii, and present at the conspiracy. 

When, the affair was over, they withdrew ; and Vindicius, 
stealing from his lurking-hole, was not determined what to do, 
but disturbed with doubts. He thought it^hocking, as indeed 
it was, to accuse the sons of the most horrid crimes to their 
father Brutus, or the nephews to their uncle Collatinus ; and 
it did not presently occur to him that any private Roman was 
fit to be trusted with so important a secret. On the other hand, 
he was so much tormented with the knowledge of such an 
abominable treason, that he could do any thing rather than 
conceal it. At length, induced by the public spirit and hu- 
manity of Valerius, he bethought himself of applying to him, 
a man easy of access, and willing to be consulted by the ne- 

* Dionysius and lAvy make mention of iio more than two ; but Plutarch 
a|^ee8 with those who say that Brutus had more, and that Marcus Brutus, who 
killed Caesar, was descended fh)m one of them. Cicero is among those that 
hold the. latter opinion; oi'else he pretended to be so, to make the cause and 
person of Brutus more popular. 

f Tarquin had put tlie father and brother of Brutus to death. 

t They thought such a horrid sacrifice would oblige every member of the 
conspiracy to inviolable secrecy. Catiline put the same in practice after- 
wards. 

§ The word ^ty^ir, signifies U Uutty as well as to tmch. 
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cessitous, whose house was always open, and who never re- 
fused to hear the petitions even of the meanest of the people. 

Accordingly Vindicius coming, and' discovering to him the 
whole, in the presence of his brodier Marcus and his wife, Va- 
lerius, astonished and terrified at the plot, would not let the 
man go, but shut him up in the room, and left his wife to watch 
the door. Then he ordered his brother to surround the late 
king's palace, to seize the letters, if possible, and to secure the 
servants ; while himself, with many clients and friends whom 
he always had about him, and a numerous retinue of servants, 
went to the house of the Aquilii. As they were gone out, and 
no one expected him, he forced upon the doors, and found the 
letters in the ambassador's room. Whilst he was thus employ- 
ed, the Aquilii ran home in great haste, and engaged with him 
at the door, endeavouring to force the letters from him. But 
Valerius and his pslrty repelled their attack, and twisting their 
gowns about their necks, after much struggling on both sides, 
dragged them with great difficulty through the streets into the 
forUm. Marcus Valerius had the same success at the royal 
palace, where he seized other letters ready to be conveyed 
away among the goods, laid hands on what servants of the king 
he could find, and had them also into the forum. 

When the consuls had put a stop to the tumult, Vindicius 
was produced by order of Valerius ; and the accusation being 
lodged, the letters were read, which the traitors had not the 
assurance to contradict. A melancholy stillness reigned among 
the rest ; but a few, willing to favour Brutus, mentioned ban- 
ishment. The tears of CoUatinus, and the silence of Valerius, 
gave some hopes of mercy. But Brutus called upon each of 
his sons by name, and said, — ^ You, Titus, and you, Valerius,* 
why do not you make your defence against the charge ?" After 
they had been thus questioned three several times, and made 
no answer, he turned to the lictors^ and said, — '*" Yours is the 
part that remains.'' The tictors immediately laid hold on the 
youths, stripped them of their garments, and, having tied their 
hands behind them, flogged tfiem severely with their rods. 
And though others turned their eyes aside, unable to endure 
the spectacle, yet it is said that Brutus neither looked another 
way, nor suffered pity in the least to smooth his stem and 
angry countenance;! regarding his sons as they suffered with 
a Uireatening aspect, till they were extended on the ground, 

* The Dime of Bratua^ second ton was not Valerina» but Tiberius. 

t Livy gtTes us a different account of Brutus' behaviour. Quuminier ^mne 
temfiuB pater f wilhuque et «t efU9f tpectaculo cuet^ ewinenU a/dm patrio inter pub- 
U€4e pmruc mnUterium, There could not be a more strikinj^ apectade than 
the ccNintenance of Bmtua^ for anguish sate mixed with ^e;mt7, and he could 
not conceal the father, though he supported the maguvtrmte.— !««. Ub.ix. 
cap. 5. . 
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and their heads cut off with the axe. Then he departed, leav- 
ing the rest t^ his colleague. This was an action which it is 
not easy to praise or condemn with propriety; for either the 
excess of virtue raised his soul above the influence of the pas* 
sions, or else the excess of resentment depressed it into insen- 
sibility. Neither the one nor the other was natural, or suiu- 
ble to ^e human faculties, but was either divine or brutal. It 
is more equitable, however, that our judgment should give its 
sanction to the glory of this great man, than that our weakness 
should incline us to doubt of his virtue ; for the Romans do 
not look upon it as so glorious a work for Romulus to have 
built the city^ as for Brutus to have founded and established 
the commonwealth. 

After Brutus had left the tribunal, the thought of what was 
done involved the rest in astonishment, horror, and silence. 
But the easiness and forbearance of Collatinus gave fresh 
spirits to the Aquilii ; they begged time to make their defence, 
and desired that their slave Vindicius might be restored to 
them, and not remain with their accusers. The consul was 
inclined to grant their request, and thereupon to dismiss the 
assembly; but Valerius would neither suffer the slave to be 
taken from among the crowd, nor the people to dismiss the 
traitors and withdraw. At last he seized the criminals him- 
selff and called for Brutus, exclaiming th^t Collatinus acted 
most unworthily, in laying his colleague under the hard neces^ 
sity of putting his own sons to death, and then inclining to 
gratify the women, by releasing the betrayers and enemies of 
their country. Collatinus, upon this, losing all patience, com- 
manded Vindicius to be taken away; the lictors made way 
through the crowds seized the man, and came to blows witn 
such as endeavoured to rescue him. The friends of Valerius 
stood upon their defence, and the people cried out for Brutus. 
Brutus returned, and silei^ce being made^ he said,— ^^ It was 
enough for him to give judgment upon his own sons; as for 
die rest, he left them to me sentence of the people, who were 
now free; and any one that chose it might plead before them.^' 
The^ did not, however, wait for pleadings, but immediately 
put It to the vote, with one voice condemned them to die ; and 
the trait(»9 were beheaded. Collatinus, it seems, was some- 
what suspected before, on account of his near relation to the 
royal family ;* and one of his names was obnoxious to the 
people, for they abhorred the very name of Tarquin. But on 
this occasi<m he had provoked them beyond expression ; and 
therefore he volunurily resigned the consulship, and retired 

* Ludas Tarquimuis the son of Egeritts» uid nephew of Tarqumhis Priecns* 
WM called Gollatiiml^ from CoUetb, of which he was ffOTcmor. Tarqtitnhia 

Superbiu, and Eg^rius, the father of Conatinua» were first couains. 
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from the city. A new election consequendy was held, and 
Valerius declared consul with great honour, as a proper mark 
of gratitude for his patriotic zeal* As he was of opinion that 
Vindicius should have his share of the reward, he procured a. 
decree of the people that the freedom of the city should be 
given him, which was never conferred on a slave before, and 
that he should be enrolled in what tribe he pleased, and give 
his suffrage with it. As for other freedmen, Appius, wanting 
to make himself popular, procured them a right of voting, 
long after. The act of enfranchising a slave is to this day 
called Vindicta (we are told), from this Vindicius. 

The next step that was taken, was to give up the goods of 
the. Tarquins to be plundered ; and their palace and other 
houses were levelled with the ground. The pleasantest part 
of die Campus Martius had been in their possession, and this 
was now consecrated to the god Mars.* It happened to be 
the time of harvest, and the sheaves then lay upon the ground ; 
but as it was consecrated, they thought it not lawful to thrash 
the com, or to make use of it ; a great number of hands, there- 
fore, took it up in baskets, and threw it into the river. The 
trees were also cut down and thrown in after it, and the 
ground left entirely without fruit or product, for the service 
of the god.f A great quantity of different sorts of thing* 
being thus thrown in together, they were not carried far by 
the current, but only to the shallows where the first heaps had 
stopped. Finding no farmer passage, every thing settled 
there, and the whole was bound still faster by the river; for 
that washed down to it a deal of mud, which not only added 
to the mass, but served as a cement to it ; and the current, far 
from dissolving it, by its gentle pressure, gave it the greater 
firmness. The bulk and solidity of this mass received con- 
tinual additions, most of what was brought down by the Tyber 
settling there. It is now an island sacred to religious uses \X 
several temples and porticoes have been built upon it, and it 
is called in Latin Inter duos pontes^^ the island between the 
two bridges. Some say, however, that this did not happen at 
the dedication of Tarquin's field, but some ages after, when 
Tarquinia, a vestal, gave another adjacent field to the public ; 
for which she was honoured with great privileges, particularly 
that of giving her testimony in court, which was reftised to 

* Plutarch should have sud re-consecrated ; for it was deToted to that god 
in the time of Romulas, as appears from his laws. But the Tarquins had sa* 
crilegioualy converted it to their own use. 

t ▲ field so kept, was very properly adapted to the service of the god of 
WAT, who lays waste ill before him. 

% Livy says it was secured against the force of the current by jetties. 

S The Fabrician bridge joined it to the city on the nde of the Capitol, and 
the Cestian bridge on the side of the Janiculine gate. 

VOL. I. . rf n \ 
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all Other women; Aey likewise voted her liberty to marry, 
but she did not accept it. This is the account, though seem- 
ingly fabulous, which some give of the matter. 

Tarquin, despairing to re-ascend the throne by stratagem^ 
applied to the I'uscans; who gave him a kind reception, and 
prepared to conduct him back with a great armament. The 
consuls led the Roman forces against diem { and the two ar- 
mies were drawn up in certain consecrated parcels of ground, 
the one called the Arsian grove, the other the iEsuvian mea- 
dow. When they came to charge, Aruns, the son of Tarquin, 
and Brutus, the Roman consul,"* met each other, not by acci- 
dent, but design ; animated by hatred and resentment, the one 
against a tyrant, and enemy of his country, the other to re- 
venge his banishment, they spurred their horses to the en- 
counter. As they engaged rather with fury than conduct, they 
laid themselves open, and fell by each other's hand. The bat- 
tle, whose onset was so dreadful, had not a milder conclusion ; 
the carnage was prodigious, ,and equal on both sides, till at 
length the armies were separated by a storm. 

Valerius was in great perplexity, as he knew not which side 
liad the victory, and found his men as much dismayed at the 
sight of their own dead, as animated by the loss of the enemy. 
So great, indeed, was the slaughter, that it could not be dis- 
tinguished who had the advantage; and each army having a 
near view of their own loss, and only guessing at that of the 
enemy, were inclined to think themselves vanquished, rather 
than victorious. When night came on (such a night as one 
might imagine after so bloody a day), and both camps were 
hushed in silence and repose, it is said that the grove shook, 
and a loud voice proceeding from it, declared that, the Tus^ 
caiis had lost one man more than the Romans. The voice was 
undoubtedlv divine ;f for immediately upon that, the Romans 
recovered their spirits, and the field rung with acclamations ; 
while the Tuscans, struck with fear and confusion, deserted 
their camp, and most of them dispersed. As for those that 
remained, who were not quite five thousand, the Romans took 
them prisoners, and plundered the camp. When the dead were 
numbered, there were found on the side of the Tuscans eleven 
thousand three hundred, and on that of the Romans as many, 
excepting one. This battle is said to have been fought on the 
last of February. Valerius was honoured with a triumph, and 
was the first consul that made his entry in a chariot and four, 

• Brutus is desenredly reckoned among^ the roost illustrious bero^s. He 
restored liberty to his country, secured it with the blood of his own sons^ and 
died in defending it aeainst a tyrant. The Romans afterwards erected his 
statue in the Capitol, where he was |>laced in the midst of the kings of Rome, 
with a naked sword in his hand. 

t It was said to be the voice of the god Pan. 
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The occasion rendered the spectacle glorious and venerable, 
not • invidious, and (as some would have it) grievous to the 
Romans ; for if that had been tKe case, the custom would not 
have been so zealously kept up, nor would the ambition to 
obtain a triumph have lasted so many ages. The people were 
pleased, too, with the honours paid by Valerius to the remains 
of his colleague, his burying him with so much pomp, and pro- 
nouncing his funeral oration ; which last the Romans so ge- 
nerally approved, or rather were so much charmed with, that 
afterwards all the great spd illustrious men among them, upon 
their decease, had their encomium from persons of distinc- 
tion.* This funeral oration was more ancient than any 
among the Greeks, unless we allow what Anaximenes the ora- 
tor relates, that Solon was the author of this custom. 

But that which offended and exasperated the people was 
this : — Brutus, whom they considered as the father of liberty, 
would not rule alone, but took to himself a first and a second 
colleague ; — ^** yet this man," said they, " grasps the whole au- 
thority, and is not the successor to the consulate of Brutus, 
to which he has no right, but to the tyranny of Tarquin. To 
what purpose is it in words to extol Brutus, and in deeds to 
imitate Tarquin, while he has all the rods and axes carried be- 
fore him alone, and sets out from a house more stately thani^ 
the royal palace which he demolished ?" It is true, Valerius 
did live in a house too lofty and superb, on the Velian emi- 
nence, which commanded thcybrww, and every thing that 
passed ; and as the avenues were difficult, and the ascent 
steep, when he came down from it, his appearance was 
very pompous, and resembled the state of a king, rather 
than that of a consul. But he soon showed of what con- 
sequence it is for persons, in high stations and authority, 
to have their ears open to truth and good advice rather 
than flattery ; for when his friends informed him, that most 
people thought he was takmg wrong steps, he made no 
dispute, nor expressed any resentment, but hastily assembled a 
number of workmen, whilst it was yet night, who demolished 
his house entirely; so that when the Romans, in the morning, 
assembled to look upon it, they admired and adored his mag- 
nanimity, but, at the same time, were troubled to see so grand 
and magnificent an edifice ruined by the envy of the citizens, 
as they would have lamented the death of a great man who 

* Fonertl ontions were not in ase imonr the Greeks, till the battle of Ifa- 
rtthon, which was sizteen years after the death of Brutus. The heroes that 
fell so gloriously there, did, indeed, well deserve such eulogiums; and the 
Grecians never granted them but to those that were slain fighting for their 
countrj. In this respect, the custom of the Romans was more equitable, for 
they honoured, with those public marks of regard, such as had served their 
country in any capacity. 
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had fallen as suddenly, and by the same cause. It gave them 
pain, too, to see the consul, who had now np home, obliged to 
take shelter in another man's liouse ; for Valerius was enter* 
tained by his friends, till the people provided a piece of ground 
for him, where a less stately nouse was built, in the place where 
the temple of Vietory now stands.* 

Desirous to make his high office, as well as himself, rather 
agreeable than formidable to the people, he ordered the axes 
to be taken away from the rods, and that whenever he went to 
the great assembly, the rods should be lowered in respect to 
the Citizens, as if the supreme power were lodged in them ; a 
custom which the consuls observe to this day.f The people 
were not aware, that by this he did not lessen his own power, 
(as they imagined), but only, by such an instance of modera* 
tion, obviated and cut off all occasion of envy, and gained as 
much authority to his person as he seemed to take from his 
office ; for they all submitted to him with pleasure, and were 
so much charmed with his behaviour, that they gave him the 
name of Publicola^ that is, the People^a respectful friend. In 
this both his former names were lost; and this we shall make 
use of in the sequel of his life. 

Indeed it was no more than his due ; for he permitted all to 
wie for the consulship.^ Yet, before a colleague was appoint- 
ed him, as he knew not what might happen, and was apprehen- 
sive of some opposition from ignorance or envy, while he had 
the sole power he made use of it to establish some of the most 
useful and excellent regulations. In the first place, he filled 
up the senate, which then was very thin ; several of that august 
body having been put to death by Tarquin before, and others 
fallen in the late battle. He is said to have made up the num- 
ber a hundred and sixty-four. In the next place he caused 
certain laws to be enacted, which gready augmented the power 
of the people. The first gave liberty of appeal from the ccm- 
suls to the people i the second made it death to ent^r upon the 
magistracy, without the people's consent; the Aird was greatly 
in favour of the poor, as,' by exempting them from taxes,^ it 

* PluUrch has it -where the $empk called Vicas l*ublicusfi«w «<ondSr. He had 
found in the historianB viea paUt, which in old Latin signifies rdetprjf^ but as 
he did not understand it, he substituted Vicu» PubHetUf which here would 
have no sense at all. 

+ The azesy too^ were still home before the consuls when they were in the 
field, 

i If Publicola mve the plebeians, as well as the |>atricians» a right to the 
consulate, that rif^t did not then take place ; for Lucius Seztius was the first 
plebeian who amred at that honour, many ages after the time of which Pk* 
tarch speaks ; and this continued but eleven years j ibr in the tweUlh» which 
was the four hundredth year of Rome, both the consols were again patricians. 
— JUv. 1. vii. cap* 18. 

^He exempted artificers, widows^ nd old nco» who had ao childiea te 
relieve them, from paying tribute. 
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proiaoted their attention to manufactures* Even his law 
against disobedience to the consuls, was not less popular than 
the rest ; and, in effect, it favoured the commonadty rather 
than the great; for the fine was only the value of five oxen 
and two sheep. The value of a sheep was ten oboli^ of an ox 
a hundred ;* the Romans as yet not making much use of mo- 
ney, because their wealth consisted in abundance of cattle. 
To this day they call their substance pectilia^ from pecus^ cat^ 
tie, their most ancient coins having tne impression of an ox, 
a sheep, or a hog ; and their sons being distinguished with the 
names of Suiliiy JBubuici^ Caprarii^ and Porcity derived from 
the names of such animals. 

Though these laws of Publicola were popular and equitable, 
yet, amidst this moderation, the punishment he appointed in 
one case was severe ; for he made it lawful, without a form of 
trial, to kill any man that should attempt to set himself up for 
king ; and the person ^at took away his life, was to stand ex* 
cused, if he could make proof of the intended crime. His 
reason for such a law, we presume, was this : though it is not 
possible that he who undertakes so great an enteiprise should 
escape all notice, yet it is veiy probable that, though suspected, 
he may accomplish his designs before he can be brought to 
answer for it in a judicial way ; and as the crime, if committed, 
would prevent his being called to account for it, this law em- 
powered any one to punish him before such cognizance was 
taken. 

His law concerning the treasury did him honour. It was 
necessary that money shoald be raised for the war from the 
estates of the citizens, but he determined that neither himself 
nor any of his friends should have the disposal of it ; nor 
would he suffer it to be lodged in any private house. He there- 
fore appointed the temple of Saturn to be the treasury, which 
they still make use of for that purpose, and empowered the 

?;ople to choose two young men as auaestors^ or treasurers.^ 
he first were Publius Veturius and Marcus Minutius ; and a 
large sum was collected ; for a hundred and thirty thousand 
persons were taxed, though the orphans and widows stood ex- 
cused, 

* Before tfae fiae was ttich as the commonalty could not pay without abso- 
late ruin. 

-f; The office of the quKStora was to take care of the pablic treasure, for 
wmch they were accoontable when their ye«r was out; to furnish the neces- 
kuy sums for the service of the public ; and to receive ambassadors, attend 
them* and provide them with lodgings and other neoessaries. A general could 
not obtain the honours of a triumpl^ till he had given them a faithful account 
of the spoils he had taken* and sworn to it* There were at first two quaestors 
only; but when the Roman empire was considerably enlarged* their nund>er 
was increased. The offioc of duKStor, though often discharged by persona 
who had been conmds^ was the nrst step to great employmenU. 
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These matters thus regulated, he procured Lucretius, the 
iatherof the injured Lucretia, to be appointed his colleague. 
To him he gave the fasces (as they are called), together with 
the precedency, as the older man ; and this mark of respect to 
age has ever since continued. As Lucretius died a few days 
after, another election was held, and Marcus Horatius"* ap- 
pointed in his room for the remaining part of the year. 

About that time, Tarquin making preparations for a second 
war against the Romans, a great prodigy is said to have hap- 
pened. This prince, while yet upon the throne, had almost 
finished the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, when, either by the 
direction of an oracle,! or upon some fancy of his own, he or- 
dered the artists of Veii to make an earthen chariot, which 
was to be placed oUithe top of it. Soon after this he forfeited 
the crown. The Tuscans, however, moulded the chariot, and 
set it in the furnace ; but the case was very different with it 
from that of other clay in the fire^ which condenses and con- 
tracts upon the exhalation of the moisture, whereas it enlarged 
itself and swelled, till it grew to such a size and hardness, that 
it was with difficulty they got it out, even after the furnace 
was dismantled. The soothsayers being of opinion that this 
chariot betokened power and success to the persons with whom* 
it should remain, the people of Veii determined not to give it 
up to the Romans ; but upon their demanding it, returned this 
answer, that it belonged to Tarquin, not to those that had 
driven him from his kingdom. It happened that a few days 
after there was a chariot-race at Veii, which was observed as 
usual, except that as the charioteer, who had won the prize and 
received the crown, was gently driving out of the ring, the 
horses took fright from no visible cause, but either by some 
direction of the gods, or turn of fortune, ran away with their 
driver at full speed towards Rome.' It was in vain that he pulled 
the reins, or soothed them with words : he was obliged to give 
way to the career, and was whirled along till they came to the 
Capitol, where they flung him, at the gate now called JRatumena, 
The Veientes, surprised and t^rified at this incident, ordered 
the artists to deliver up the chariot4 

Tarquin, the son of Demaratus, in his wars with the Sabines, 
made a vow to build a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, which 
was performed by Tarquin Uie Proud, son or grandson to the 
former. He did not, however, consecrate it, for it was not 

* Hontiiis Polvillus. 

f It was a usual tlunr to place cbariots oni the tops of temples. 

i A miracle of this kind, and not less eztraorainaty, is said to have hap- 
pened in modern Rome. When poor St. Michael's church was in a ruinous 
condition, the horses that were employed in drawing stones through the city 
unanimoiisly agreed to carry their loads to St. MicfaMl ! 
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quite finished when he was expelled from Rome * When the 
last hand was put to it, and it had received every suitable or- 
nament, Publicola was ambitious of the honour of dedicating 
it. This excited the envy of some of the nobility, who could 
better brook his other honours, to which, indeed, in his legis- 
lative and military capacities, he had a better claim ; but, as 
he had no concern in this, they did not think proper to grant 
it bkn, but encouraged and importuned Horatius to apply for 
it. In, the mean time, Publicola's command of the army ne- 
cessarily required his absence, and his adversaries taking the 
opportunity to procure an order from the people that Horatius 
should dedicate the temple, conducted him to the Capitol ; a 
point which they could not have gained had Publicola been 
present. Yet some say, the consuls having cast lots for it,t 
the dedication f^ll to Horatius, and the expedition, against his 
inclination, to Publicola. But we may easily conjecture how 
they stood disposed, by the proceedings on the day of dedica- 
tion. This was the thirteenth oi September, which is about 
the full moon of the month Metagitniariy when prodigious 
numbers of all ranks beii^g assembled, and silence enjoined, 
Horatius, after the other ceremonies, took hold of one of the 
gate-posts (as the custom is), and was going to pronounce the 
prayer of consecration ; but Marcus, the brother of Publicola, 
who had stood for some time by the gates watching his oppor- 
tunity, cried out, " Consul, your son lies dead in the camp.'* 
This gave great pain to all that heard it ; but the consul, not 
in the least disconcerted^ made answer, — ^" Then cast out the 
dead where you please, I admit of no mourning on this occa- 
sion ;'' and so proceeded to finish the dedication. The news 
was not true, but an invention of Marcus, who hoped by that 
means to hinder Horatius from completing what he was about. 
But his presence of mind is equally admirable, whether he im- 
mediately perceived the falsity, or believed the account to be 
true, without showing any emotion. 

The same fortune attended the dedication of the second 
temple. The first, built by Tarquin, and dedicated by Hora- 
tius, as we have related, was afterwards destroyed by fire in 
the civil wars.:}: Sylla rebuilt it, but did not live to conse- 

* Thb temple was 200 feet lonjT, and 185 and upwards broad. The front 
was adorned with three rows of columns^ and the sides with two. In the 
nave were three shrines, one of Jupiter, another of Juno, and the third of 
Minerva. 

t Ltvy says positively, tMey C€ut lot* for it, Plutarch seems to have taken 
the sequel of the story from him. — Liv, lib. ii. c. 8. 

t After the first temple was destroyed in the wars between SyUa and Ma- 
rina, SyUa rebuilt it with columns of marble, which he had taken out of the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, and transported to Rome. But (as 
Plutarch observes) he did not live to consecrate it ; and he was heard to say, 
as he was dying, that his leaving that temple to be dedicated by another, was 
the only unfortunate circumstance of his life. 
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crate it ; so the dedication of this second ten>ple fell to Catul- 
lus. It was again destroyed in the troubles which happened 
in the time of Vitellius ; and a third was built by Vespasian, 
who with his usual good fortune, put the last hand to it, but 
did not see it demolished, as it was soon after : happier in this 
respect than Sylla, who died before his was dedicated, Vespa- 
sian died before his was destroyed ; for immediately after his 
decease the Capitol was burnt. The fourth, which now stands, 
was built and dedicated by Domitian. Tarquin is said to have 
expended thirty thousand pounds weight of silver upon the 
foundations only; but the greatest wealth any private man is 
supposed to be now possessed of in Rome, would not answer 
the expense of the gilding of the present temple, which amount- 
ed to more than twelve thousand talents."^ The pillars are of 
Pentelic marble, and the thickness was in excellent proportion 
to dieir length, when we saw them at Athens ; but when ther 
were out and polished anew at Rome, they gained not so mucn 
in the polish, as they lost iir the proportion ; for their beauty 
is injured by their appearing too slender for their height. But 
after admiring the magnificence of the Capitol, if any one was 
to go and see a gallery, a hall, or bath, or the apartments of 
the women, in Domitian's palace, what is said by EpicharmuA 
of a prodigal,— 

Tour lavish'd stores speak not the llbend mind. 
But the disease of giving, 

he might apply to Doinitian in some such manner aa this : — 
*' NeLdber piety nor magnificence appears in your expense ; you 
have the disease of building; like Midas of old, you would 
turn every thing to goW and marble." So much for this sub- 
ject. 

Let us now return to Tarquin. After that great battle in 
which he lost his son, who was killed in single combat by 
, Brutus, he fled to Clusium, and begged assistance of Laras 
Porsena, then the most powerful prince in Italy, and a man of 
great worth and honour. Porsena promised him succours;! 
and, in the first place, sent to the Romans, commanding them 

* 194^350/. sterling. In this we may see the g^eat distance between Uie 
wealth of private citizens in a free coijRitry, and that of the subjects of an ar- 
bitrary monarch. In Trajan's time, there was not a private man in Rome 
worth 200,000/. ; whereas, under the commonwealth, ^miJIus Scanrus, in his 
aedileship, erected a temporary theatre, which cost above 500,000/. ; Marcus 
Crassus had an estate in land of above a million a year ; L. Cornelius Balbus 
left by will, to every Roman citizen, twenty -five denarii, which amounts to 
about sixteen shillinfj^s of our money ; and many private men among the Ro- 
mans maintained from ten to twenty thousand slaves, not so much for service 
as ostentation. No wonder then that the slaves once took up arms, and went 
to war with- the Roman commonwealth. 

t Besides that Porsena was willing to assist a di5tressed king, he considered 
the Tarquins as his countrymen, for they were of Tasoan eitraction. 
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to Tcceive Tarquin. Upon their refusal, he declared war 
against them ; and having informed them of the time when, 
and the place where, he would make his assault, he marched 
thither accordingly with a great army. PubliccJa, who was 
then absent, was chosen consul the second time,* and with 
him Titus tucretius. Returning to Rome, and desii^us to 
outdo Porsena in spirit,! he built the town of Sigliuria, not^ 
withstanding die enemy's approach; and when he had finished 
the walls at a great expense, he placed in it a colony of seven 
hundred men, as if he held his adversary very cheap. Por- 
sena, however, assaulted it in a spirited manner, drove out the 
garrison, and purBu«4 the fugitives so close, that he was near 
entering Rome along with them. But Publicola met him 
without the gates, and joining battle by the river, sustained 
the enemy's attack, who pressed on with numbers, till at last, 
sinking under the wounds he had gallantly received, he was 
carried out of the battle. Lucretius, his colleague, having the 
same fate, the courage of the Romans drooped, and they re<- 
treated into the city for security. The enemy making good 
the pursuit to the wooden bridge, Rome was in great danger 
of being taken, when Horatius Cocles,! and with him two 
others of the first rank, Herminius and Spurius Lartius,$ 
stopped them at the bridge. Horatius had the surname of 
Codes from his having lost an eye in the wars; or as some will 
have it, from the form of his nose, which was so very flat, that 
both his eyes, as well as eye-brows, seemed to be joined to- 
gether; so that when the vulgar intended to call him Cyclops^ 
by a misnomer they called him Cocks, which name remained 
with him. This man, standing at the head of the bridge, de- 
fended it against the enemy, tdl the Romans broke it down 
behind him. Then he plunged into the Tyber, armed as he 
was, and swam to the other side, but was wounded in the hip 
with a Tuscan sp«ar. .Publicola, struck with admiration of 
his valour, immediately procured a decree, that every Roman 
should give him one day's provisions ;|| and that he should 
have as much land as himself could encircle with a plough in 
one day. Besides, they erected his statue in brass in the tern- 

* It w«8 when Publicola was consul the third time, and had for colleague 
Horatius Pulvillus, that Ponena inarched against Rome. 

t Siffliurta was not built at tbi^ time, aor out of ostentation, as Plutarch 
aays; for it was built as a barrier agaiast the Lstins and the Ucmici, and not 
m the third, but in the second consvlship of Publicola. 

i He was son to a brother af Horatius the consul, and a descendant of that 
Horatius who remaiaed victorious in the great combat between the Horatii 
and Cariatii in the reign of Tullus Hostilius. 

§ In the Greek text it is Lucretius, which, we suppose, is a corruption of 
JLartioStthe name we ind in Uvy. 

I Probably be had three hundred thousand contributors, for eren the women' 
rea^-gave in their quota. 

V#L. I. eg 
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Jle of Vulcan, With a view to console him by this honour for 
is wound, and lameness consequent upon it.* 
While Porsena hdd close siege to the cit;^', the Romans were 
attacked with famine, and another body ol Tuscans laid waste 
the country. Publicola, who was now consul die third time, 
was of opinion that no operations could be carried on against 
Porsena but defensive ones. He marched out,t however, 
privately against those Tuscans who had committed such 
ravages, defeated them, and killed five thousand. 

The. story of Mucins^ has been the subject of many pens, 
and is variously rclntcd. I shall give diat account of it which 
seems most credible. Mucius was in all r««p«ct8 a man of 
merit, but particularly distinguished by his valour. Having 
secredy formed a scheme to take off Porsena, he made his way 
into his camp in a Tuscan dress, where he likewise took care 
to speak the Tuscan language. In this disguise he amroached 
the seat where the king sat with his nobles ; and as he did not 
certainly know Porsena, and thought it improper to ask, he 
drew his sword, and killed the person that seemed most likely 
to be the king. Upon thid he was seized and examined. Mean 
time, as there happened to be a portable altar there, with fire 
upon it, where the king was about to offer sacrifice, Mucius 
thrust his right hand into it $$ and as the flesh was burning, he 
kept looking upon Porsena with a firm and menacing aspect, 
till the king, astonished at his fortitude, returned him his sword 
with his own hand. He received it with his left hand, from 
whence we £Cre told be had thc^ surname of Seavola^ which 
signifies left«handed ; and thus addressed himself to Porsena >-*- 
^^ I our threatenings I regained not, but am conquered hv your 
generosity, and out. of gratitude will declare to you what no 
force should have wrested from me. There are three hundred 
Romans that have taken the same resolution with mine^ who 
now walk about your camp, watching dieir opportunity. It was 
my lot to make the first attempt, and I am not sorry that my 
isword was directed by fortune against another, instead of a 
man of so much honour, ^ho, as such, should rather be a friend 
than an enemy to the Romans." Porsena believed this account, 
and was more inclined to hearken to terms, not so much, in 
my opinion, through fear -of the three hundred assassins, as 
admiration of the dignity of the Roman valour. All authors 

* Tlus defect, and his hftving^ but one tyt, prevented hia ever beings consiif. 

t The consuls spread a report^ which was soon cairied into the Tiucsn 
camp by the slaves who deserted, that thenextday all thecattle brouf^ht tMthes 
from the country, would be sent to ^raze in the fields under a guard. This 
bait drew the enemy into an ambush. 

t Mucius Cordus. 

§ livjr says, that Porsena threatened Mucins with the torture by fire> ih 

dee hm moover his accomplices ; whereupon MuciuB thruet his n 



^_ htmdifito 

the flame, to let him see that ne was not to be intimidated. 
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<^dl this «na& Mncius Scavola,* except Athenodcmis Sandon, 
who, in a work addressed to Octwia, sister to Augustus, says 
he was named Posthumius. 

Publicola, who did not look upon Porsena as^o hitter an 
enemy to Rome, but that he deserved to he taken into its friend- 
shin and alKance, was so far from refusing lo refer the dispute 
witli Tarqiiin to his decision, that he was really desirous of it^ 
and several times offered to prove that Tarquin was the worst 
of men, and justly deprived of the crown. When Tarquin 
roughly answered, that he would admit xxf no arbitrator, much 
less of Porsena, if. he changed lus siind, and forsook his alii* 
ance, Porsena ^as offended, and began .to entertain an ill 
opinion of him; being likewise solicited to it by his apn Aruns, 
who used all his interest for the {Romans, he waa preimled 
upon to put an «Dd to the war, on condition that they gswe up 
that part of Tuscany which they had conquered,! toge^er wim 
die prisoners, and received their deserters. For the perfcrn^ 
ance of these conditions, they gave as hostages ten young men 
and as many virgins, of the best families in Rome ; among 
whom was Valeria, the. daughter of PuUkola. 

Upon the fieuth of this treaty, Porsena had ceased from all 
acts of hostility, when die RomAn virgins went down to bathe, 
at a place where the bank, Airming itself in a cresent, embraces 
tfae> river in such a manner, that there it is quite calm and 
undisturbed with waves. As no guard was near, and they saw 
none passing <yf repassing, tiiey had a violent inclination to 
swim ov^r, notwithstanding the depth and strengtii of the 
stream* Some say one of tiiem, named Clcelia, passed it on 
hocseback, and encouraged the other virnns as they swam. 
When they came safe to Publicola, he neither commended nor 
approved their exfdoit, but was grieved to think he should 
appear unequal to Porsena in point of honour, and that this 
daring enterprise of the virgins should make the Romans sus- 
pected of un&ir proceeding. He took them, therefore, and 
sent them back to Porsena. Tarquin having timely intelli* 
gence of this, laid an ambuscade for them, and attacked their 
xonvoy. They defended themselves, thouffh gready inferior 
in number ; and Valeria, the daughter of Publicola, broke 
through them as they were engaged, with three servants, who 
conducted her safe to Porsena's camp. As the skirmish was 
not yet decided, nor the danger over, Aruns, the son of Por* 
sena, being informed of it, marched up with all speed, put the 
enemy to flight, and rescued the Romans. When Porsena saw 
the virgins returned, he demanded which of them was she that 

* Mucius wu rewarded with a large piece of g^round belonging to the 
public. 

t The Bomant were required to reinitate the Veientea in the poaaeMiQa of 
aeren viOagea^ which they had taken from them in former wars. 
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proposed the design, and set the estample. When he under- 
stood that CheKa was the person, he treated her with great 
politeness, and commanding one of his own hor^ to be 
brought, with very elegant trappings, he mad^ her a present of 
it. Those that say Clcelia was the only one dutt passed the 
river on horseback, allege dus as a proof. Others say, no 
such consequence can be drawn from it, and that it was 
nothing more than a mark of honour to her from die Tuscan 
king, lor her bravery. An equestrian statue of her stands in 
the Via s^tcra,* where it leads ta mount Pajadne ; yet some 
will have even this to be Valeria'^ statue, not Clodia's. 

Porsena, thus reconciled to the Romans, give many proofs 
of his gr^ktneiis of mind.^ Among the rest, he ordered the 
Tuscans to carry off nodiing but their arms, and to leave their 
camp full of provisions, and many other thiflgs of value, for 
die. Romans. H^nce it' is, that even in our times, whenever 
there is a sale of goods belonging to die public, they are cried 
first as the goods of Porsena, to eternize the memory of his 
generosity. A brazen statue^ of rude aad antique workman* 
ship, was also erected to his honour, near die tenate^house.f 

After this, the Sabines invading the Roman territory, 
Marcus Valerius, brother to Publicola, and Postfaumitfs Tu- 
bertus,. were elected consuls. A» every important action was 
sdll c6nductedby the advice ^uid assisrti^ce of Publicola, Mar^ 
cus gained two great batdes ; in the second of which he killed 
thirteen thousand of the enemy, without the loss of one Roman. 
For this he was not only rewarded with a triumph, l^t a house 
was buUt for him at the public expense on mount PsJadne. 
And whereas the doors of other houses at. that time opened 
inwards, the street door of that house was made to open oxit* 
wards, to show by such an^ionourable disdnction, that he was 
always ready to receive any proposal for the public service.^ 
All the doot-s in Greece, they tell us, were formerly made to 
open so; which they prove from those passages in die come* 
dies, where it is mentioned, that those tliit went out, knocked 
loud on the inside of die doors first, to give warning to such 
as passad by, or stood before them, lest the doors in opening 
should dash against them. 

The year following, Publicola was appointed consul the 
fourtlr^me, because a confederacy between the Sabines and 
Latins threatened a war ; and at the same time the city was 
oppressed with superstitious terrors, on account ot the imper* 

* Dionys'ms of Halicamassus t^Ite iis, in express terms, that in his Jtime* that 
is, in the reign of Augustus, there w^rc no remains of that sUtuc, it biiving 
been consumed bv fire. 

•f l^he senate likewise sent an embassy to him, with a present of a thions 
udocned with ivory, a sceptre, a crown of gold, and a triumphal irobe. 

t Posthumius had bis shi^re ip the triumph, as well as in the achieveoicnts. 
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fcci birdis, ai^d general abortions among the women. Publi- 
cola, having consulted the Sibyl's books upon it,* oiFered sacri- 
fice to Pluto, and renewed certain games that had formerly 
been instituted by the direction of the Delpbic oracle. When 
he had revived &e city with the pleasing hope that the gods 
were appeased, he prepared to arm against the menaces of 
men ; for the|-e appeared to be a formidable league and strong 
armament agaiikst him. Among the Sabines, Appius Clausus 
was a man of' an opulent fortune, and remarkable personal 
strength ; £uned, moreover, for his virtues, and the force of 
his eloquence. What is d^e fate of all great men, to be per- 
secuted by £nvy, was likewise his ;, and his opposing the war, 
gave a handle to malignity to insinuate that he wanted to 
strengthen the Roman power, in order the more easily to en- 
slave hi^'Own country. Perceiving that the populace gave a 
willing ear to these calumnies, and tiiathe was become obnox- 
ious %o the abettors of the war, he was apprehensive of an 
impeachment ; but bein^ powerfully supported by his friends 
and relations, he bade his enemies defiance. This delayed the 
war. Publicola making it his business not only to. get intelli- 
gence of this sedition, huf, also to .encourage and mflame it, 
S(ent proper persons to Appius, to tell him,— -^^ I'bat he was 
sensible he was a man of tpo much goodness and integrity, to 
avenge himself of his countrymen, diough greatly injured by 
them; but if he chose, for nis security,. to (Come over to the 
Romans, and to get' out of the wa^ .of his enemies, he should 
find such a reception, both in pubhc and.private, as was suita- 
ble to his virtue, and the dignity of Rome.'' Appius considered 
this proposal wijth great attention, and the necessi^ of his 
a&irs prevailed with him to accept of it. He theremre per- 
suadec^ his friends, and they influenced many others, so that 
five thousand men of the most peaceable disposition of any 
among the Sabine», with their families, removed with him^to 
R<mie. Publicok, who was prepared for it, received them in 
the most friendly flmd hospitable manner, adinitted them to the 

* An unknown woman it said to have oome to Tarquin with nine Tolumei of 
oracles, written by the Abyl of Ciuna» for which the demanded a rety caam- 
denble price. Tarqom reftiang to purcbaae them at her lacte* die burnt three 
of them» and then. asked the same price for the remaining ox. Her propoaal 
being rejected with scorn, she burnt three more, and, notwidistanding, still 
insisted on her first price. Tarquin, surprised at the novelty of the thing, put 
the books in the hands of the augurs to be ezanuned* who advised him to pur- 
chase them at anv rate. Accordingly he did, and appointed two persons of 
distinction, styled Duumviri, to be guardians of them, who locked them up in 
a vault under the temple of Jupiter Capitohnns, and there they were kept till 
they were burnt with the temple itselr. These aitScen, whose number was 
afterwards increased, consultea the Sibyifine books, by direction of the senate, 
when some dangerous sedition was likehr to break out, when the Boman armies 
had been defo^ed, or when any of those prodigies i^peared which were 
thou^t fatal. They also presided over the sacrifices and shows, which they 
appointed to appease the wrath of heaven. 
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freedom of the city, and gave them two acres of ^ land a*piece, 
by the river . Anio. To Appius he gave twenty«>five acres^ and 
a seat ni the senate. This laid the foundation of his greatness 
in the republic; and he used the advantage with so much pru- 
dence, as to rise to the first rank in power and authority. The 
Claudian family,* descended from him^ is as illustrious as any 
in Rome. 

Though the disputes sonong the Sabines were decided by 
this migration, the demagogues would not suflFer them to rest; 
representing it as a matter of great disgrace, if Appius, now a 
deserter and an enemy, should be able to obstruct their taking 
vengeance of the Romans, when he could not prevent it by his 
presence. They advanc^, therefore, with a great army, and 
encamped i^ear Fidens. Having ordered two thousand men 
to lie in ambush in the shrubby and hollow places before Rome, 
they appointed a few horse at day*br^ak to ravage the country 
up to tne very gates, and then to. retreat^ till tbej drew the 
enemy into the ambuscade. But Publicola getung information 
that very day oF>the8e particulars from deserters, .prepared 
himself accordingly^ and made a disposition of his forces. 
Posthumius Balbus, his son4n-law, went out with three thou- ^ 
sand men, as it began to grow dark, and haying taken posses*- 
sion of the summits of the hills uiider which the Sabines had 
concealed themselves, watched his opportunity. His coHeague 
Lucretius, with the lightest and most active of the Romans, 
was appointed to attack the Sabine cavalry, as they were driv«> 
ing off the catde, while himself, with the rest ef the forces, 
took a large compass, and enclosed the enemy's rear. The 
morning happened to be very foggy, when Posthumius, at 
dawn, with loud shouts, fell upon the ambuscade from the 
heights, Lucretius charged the horse- in their retreat, and 
Pdblicola attacked the enen^^s camp. The Sabines were 
every where worsted, and put to the rout. As the Romans 
met not with the least ^resistance, the slaughter was prodigious. 
It. is clear, that the vain confidence of thie Sabines was the 
principal, cause of their ruin. While one part thought the 
oUier was safe, they did not stand upon their defence ; those 
in the camp ran towards the corps that was placed in ambus- 
cade, while they, in their turn, endeavoured to regain the camp. 
Thus they fell in with each other ia great disorder, and in 
mutual want of that assistance which neither was able to give. 
The Sabines would have been entirely cut off, had not the city 
of Fidense been so near, which proved an asylum to some, 

• There were two families of the €hntdU in Rome ; .gnc AitriciaDy and the 
other plebeian. The first had the surname of Puleher, and w other of Mar 
ceOw. In course of time the patrician family produced twenty-three consuls, 
liTe dictatora, and seven censors, and obtained two triunphs, jrnd two oTStions. 
The emperor Tiberius was descended of this family. 
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{taiticularly those that fled when the camp was taken. Such 
as did not take refuge there, were either destroyed or taken 
prisoners. 

The Romans, though accustomed to ascribe every great 
event to the interposition of the gods, gave the cred^it of thb 
victonr solely to the general ; and the first thing die soldiers 
were heard to say, was, that Publicola had put the enemy in 
their hands, lame, blind, and almost bound for the slau{j^tef • 
The people wete enriched with the plunder and the sale of 
prisoners. As for Publicola, he was honoured with a triumph; 
and having surrendered the administradon to the succeeding 
consuls, he died soon after ; thus finishing his life in circum* 
stances esteemed the happiest and most glorious that man can 
attain to.* The people, as if they had done nothing to requite 
his merit in his life time, decreed that his funeral should be 
solemnized at the public charge; and to make it the more 
honourable, every one contributed a piece of money called 
Quadrans, Besides, the women, out of particular regard to 
his memory, continued the mourning for him a whole year. 
By an order of the citizens, his body was likewise interred 
within the city, near the place called Felia^ and all his family 
were to ^ave a burying-place there. At present, indeed, none 
of his descendants are interred in that ground ; they only cany 
the corpse, and set it down there, when one of the attendants 
puts a lighted torch under it, which he immediately takes back 
again. Thus they claim by that act die right, but wave the 
privilege ; for the body is taken away, and interred without 
the walls. 



SOLON AND PUBLICOLA 

COHPAREB. 

There is something singular in this parallel, and what has 
not occurred to us in any other of the lives we have written, 
that Publicola should exemplify the maxima of Solon, and that 

* He w«8 the most vhtooui dtizea, one of the ereatest generals, and the 
most popalar consal Rome ever had. A» he had taken more care to transinit 
hit Yirtnes'to his posterity, than to enrich them ; and as, notwithstandxnr the 
lh^;ifity of his liw, and the great oiBces he had borne, there was not toond 
money enbugb in his hoQse to defray the charges of hia fbnend, he was buried 
a^ the expense of the public. His JK>verty is a dreumstance which Plutacek 
should hare mentioned, because a funeral at the publie ehargt was an hoooouc 
sometimes paid to the rich. 
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Solon should proclaim beforehand the happiness of Publicola. 
For the definition of happiness which Solon gave Croesus, is 
more applicable to Publicola than to Tellus. It is true, he pro- 
nounces Tellus happy on account of his virtue, his valuable 
children, and glorious death ; yet he mentions him not in his 
poems as eminently distinguished by his virtue, his children, 
or his employments. For Publicola, in his life time, attakied 
the highest reputation and authority among the Romans, by 
means of his virtues; and, after his ' death, his family was 
reckoned among the most honourable ; the houses of the Pub* 
licolse, the Messalae, and Valerii,* illustrious for the space of 
six hundred years,t still acknowledging him as the fountain of 
their honour. Tellus, like a brave ma|i, keeping his post, and 
fighting to the last, fell by the enemy's hand ; whereas Publi- 
cola, after having slain his enemies (a much happier circum- 
stance than to be slain by them), after seeing his country victori- 
ous, through his conductas consul and as general, after triumphs - 
and all other marks of honour, died that death which Solon 
had so passionately wished for, and declared so happy .:^ So- 
lon, again, in his answer to Mimnermus, concerning the pe- 
riod of human life, thus exclaims : — 

Let friendship's faithful heart attend my bier. 
Heave the sad sigh, and drop the pitying tear. 

And Publicola had ihis felicity ; for he was lamented, not only 
by his friends and relations, but by the whole city : ^ousands 
attended his funeral wiih tears, with regret, with the deepibst 
sorrow ; and the Roman matrons mourned for him, as for the 
loss of a son, a brother, or a common parent. 
' Another wish of Solon's is thus expressed ^^ 

The flow of riches, though deslr'd, 
Life's real goods, if well acquir'd. 
Unjustly let me never ^n. 
Lest vengeance follow in their train. 

And Publicola not only acquired, but employed his riche? ho- 
nourably, for he was a generous benefactor to the poor; so that 

• That b, the other Valerii, viz. the Maxim, the Coruni, the Po^, tho 
Zevini, and the Flacci.^ 

f It appears from thjs passage, thKt Plutarch wrote this life about the be- 
ginning of Trajan's reign. 

^ Cicero thought this wish of Solon's unsuitable to so wise a man, and pre- 
ferred to it thiCt of the poet Ennius, who, pleasing himself with the thoujght of 
an immortality on eartli as a poet, desired to die unlamented. Cicero reioiced 
in the same prospect as an orator. The passion of immortality is indeed a 
natural one ; but as the chief part of our happiness consists in the exercise of 
the benevolent affections, in giving and receiving sincere testimonies of regard, 
the undoubted expressions of that regard must sooth the pains of a dying man, 
and comfort him with the reflection, that he has not been wanting in the offices 
of humanity. 
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if Solon was the wisest, Publicola was the happiest of human 
kind. What the former had wished for as the greatest and 
most desirable of blessings, the latter actuaU]^ possessed, and 
continued to enjoy. 

Thus Solon did honour to Publicola ; and her to Solon iii 
his turn ; for he considered him as the most excellent pattern 
that could be proposed, in regfulating a democracy ; and like, 
him, laying aside the pride, of power, he rendered. it gentle smd 
acceptable to all. He also made use of several of Solon^d 
laws ; for he empowered the people to elect their own magis- 
trates, and left an appeal to tnem from the sentence of o&er 
courts, as the Athenian lawgiver had done. He did not, in- 
deed, with Solon, cteate a new senate,* but he almost doubled 
the number of that which he found in being. 

His reason for appointing qusBstors or treasurers was, that if 
the consul was a worthy man, he might have, leisure tp attend 
to greater affairs ; if unworthy, that he might not have greater 
opportunities of injustice, when both the government and trea- 
sury were under his direction. ' 

Publicola's aversion to tyrants was stronger than that of So- 
lon ; for the latter made every attempt to set up arbitrary powet* 
! punishable by law ; but the former made it death without the 
brmality of trial. Solon, indeed, justly and reasonably plumes 
himself upon refusing absolute power, when both the state of 
affairs smd the inclinations of the people would have readily 
admitted it; and yet it was no less glorious for Publicola, 
when^ finding the consular authority too despotic, he rendered 
it milder and more popular, and did not stretch it so far as he 
might have done. That this was .the best method of gbvem- 
ing, Solon seems to have been sensible Jbefore him, when he 
says of a republic,— - - 

T%e rems nor stiictlj nor too loosely hold. 
And 83ife the car of slippery power you guide. 

But the annulling of debts was p<^culiar to Solon, and was, in- 
deed, the most effectual way to support the liberty of the peo- 
ple ; for laws intended to establish an equality would be ot no 
avail, while the poor were deprived of the beiiefit of that equa- 
lity by their debts. Where tbsy seemed most to exercise their 
liberty, in offices, in debates, and in deciding causes, there they 
were most enslaved to die rich, and entirely under their con^ 

* Bjr /iiM» we sppreheBd tint Plutsrch here ntther m^aiie the semde ot 
cottiicd<>f>itti*Aimdlr0«i;thBntheaouncy oforev/ofiM. Tbe/mrAumfr^tf had 
die prior cognizance of aU that was to come hefore the people, and nothing 
could be proposed to the general assembly iSM digested by them ; so that, as 
ftr as be waa siUe, he pirovided agAinst a thint of arbitrary power in the rich» 
and a desire of ficentioua freedom in the commons; the ireopagoi being a 
check upon the fotmtr, as the lenMe was a ourb upon the tetter. 
VOL. I. . nh 
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trol. What is more considerable in this case is, ths^t, though 
the cancelling of debts generally produces seditions, Solon 
seasonably applied it, as a strong, though hazardous medicine, 
to remove the sedition then existing. The measure, too, lost 
its. infamous and obnoxious nature, when made use of by a man 
of Solon's probity and character. 

If we consider the whole administration of each, Solon's was 
more illustrious at first. He was an original, and followed no 
example ; besides, by himself, without a colleague, he eiFected 
many great things for the public advantage. But Publicola's 
fortune was more to be admired at last ; for Solon lived to sec 
his own establishment overturned, whereas that of Publicola 
preserved the state in good order to the time of the civil wars. 
And no wonder ; since the former, as soon as he had enacted 
his laws, left them inscribed on tables of wood, without any 
one to support their authority, and departed from Athens ; 
whilst the latter, remaining at Rome, and continuing in the 
magistracy, thoroughly established and secured the comAion- 
wealth. * 

. Solon was sensible of the ambitious designs of PisistratuS;, 
and desirous to prevent their being put in execution ; but he 
miscarried in the attempt, and saw a tyrant set up. On the 
odier hand, Publicola demolished kingly power, when it had 
been established for some ages, and was at a formidable height. 
He was equalled by Solon in virtue and patriotism, but he had 
power and good fortune to second his virtue, which the other 
wanted. 

i\s to warlike exploits, there is a considerable diiFerence ; for 
Daftnnchus Plataeensis does not even attribute that enterprise 
against the Megarensians to Solon, as we have done ; whereas 
Publicola, in many great battles, performed the duty both of' a 
general and a private soldier. 

Again; if we compare their conduct in civil afiairs, we shall 
find that Solon, only acting a part, as it were, and under the 
form of a maniac, went out to speak concerning the recovery 
of Salamis. But Publicola, in die face of the greatest danger, 
rose up against Tarquin, detected the plot, prevented the esr 
cape of the vile conspirators, had them punished, and not only 
excluded the tyrants from the city, but cut up their hopes by 
the roots. If he was thus vigorous in prosecuting aifairs that 
required spirit, resolution, • and open force, he was still more 
successful in negociation, and the gentle arts of persuasion ; 
for, by his address, he gained Porsena, whose pbwer was -so 
formidable, that he could not be quelled by dint of a^rms, and 
made him a friend to Rome. 

But here, perhaps, some will object, that Solon recovered 
Salamis, when the Athenians had given it up ; whereas Publi- 
cola surrendered lands that the Romans were in possession of. 
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Our judgment of actions, however, should be formed according 
to the respective times and posture of affairs. An able politi- 
cian, to manage all for the best, varies his conduct as the pre- 
sent occasion requires ; often quits a part, to save the whole ; 
and, b}r yielding in small matters, secures considerable advan- 
tages. Thus Publicola, by giving up what the Romans had 
lately usurped, saved all that was really their own : and at a 
time when they found it difficult to defend their city, gained 
for them the possession of the besieger's camp. In effect, by 
referring his cause to the arbitration of the enemy, he gained 
his point, and widi that, all the advantages he could have pro- 
posed to himself by a victory j for ^orsena put an end to the 
war, and left the Rpmans all the provision ne had made for 
carrying it on, induced by that impression of their virtue and 
honour, which he had received from Publicola. 
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LIFE OF THEMISTOCLES, 



A HE family of Themistobles was too obscure to raise him to 
distinction. He was the son of Neocles, an inferior citizen of 
Athens, of the ward of Phrear, and the tribe of Leontis. By 
his modier's side, he is said to have been illegitimate,^ accord-' 
ing to the following verses : — 

Though bom in Thrace, Abrotononmy name. 
My son enrolff me in the lists of fame. 
The great Themistocles. 

Yet Phonias writes, that the modier of Themistocles was of 
Caria, not of Thrace, and that her name was not Abrotonon^ 
but Euterpe. Neanthes mentions Halicamassus as the city to 
which she belonged. But be that as it may, when all the ille- 

Sitimate youth assembled at Gynosarges, in the wrestling ring 
edicated to Hercules, without the gates ; which was appointed 
for that purpose, because Hercules himself was not altogether 
of divine extraction, but had a mortal for his mother ; Themis- 
tocles found means to persuade some of die young noblemen 
to go to Cjmosarges, and take their exercise with him. This 
was an ingenious contrivance to take away the distinction be- 
tween the illegitimate or aliens^ and the legitimate^ whose pa- 
rents were bodi Athenians. It is plain, however, that her was 
related to the house of the Lycomedae ;t for Simonides informs 
us, that when a chapel:^ of that family in the ward of Phyle, 
where the mysteries of Ceres used to be celebrated, was burnt 
down by the barbarians, Themistocles i^ebuilt it, and adorned 
it with pictures. - . ' 

It appears, that when a boy, he was full of spirit and fire, 
quick of apprehension, naturally inclined to bold attempts, and 

* It was a law at Athens, that every citizen who had a foreigner to his mother, 
shooldf be deemed a bastard, though bom in wedk>ck^ and should consequently 
be incapable of inheriting his father's estate. 

f The Lycomedse were a family in Athens^who (according, to Pauaanias) 
had the care of the sacrifices offered to Ceres ; ai)d in that Chapel which 
Theseus rebuilt, initiations and other mysteries were celebrated. 

t TtMni(SMFr 
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lUcely ^o make a great statesman. His hours of leisure and 
vacation he spent not, like other boys, in idleness and play ; 
but he wa9 always inventing and composing declamations ; the 
subjects of which wer« either the impeachment or defence of 
some of his school^fellows ; so that his master would often 
say,^— ^^Boy, you will be nothing common or indifferent; you 
will either be a blessing or a curse to the community." As 
for moral philosophy, and the polite arts, he learned diem but 
slowly, and with little satisfaction ; but instructions in poli- 
tical knowledge, and the administration of public affairs, he 
received with an attention above his years, because they suit- 
ed his genius. When, therefore, he was laughed at, long after, 
in company where free scope was given to raillery, by persons 
who passed as more accomplished in what was called genteel 
breeding, he was obliged to answer them with some aspe- 
rity : — ^** *Tis true ,1 never learned how to tune a harp, or play 
upon a lute, but I know how to raise a small and inconsidera- 
ble cit^ to glory and greatness." 

Stesimbrotus, indeed^. informs us, that Themistocles studied 
natural philosc^y both under Anaxagoras and Melissus. 
But in this he errs against chronology;* for when Pericles, 
who was much younger than Themistocles, besieged Samos, 
Melissus defended it, and Anaxagoras lived witti Pericles. 
Those seem to deserve more attention, who say that Themis- 
tocles was a follower of Mnesiphilus thePhrearian; who was 
neither orator nor natural philosopher, but a professor of what 
was then called wisdom,f which consisted in a knowledge of 
the arts of government^ and the. practical part of political pru- 
dence. This was a sect formed upon the principles of Solon,:|: 
and descjcnding in succession from him ; but when the science 
of government came to be mixed with forensic arts, and passed 
from action to mete wovds, its professors, instead df sages, 
were called Sophists.^ Themistocles, however, was con-> 

* Anaxagoras was bom in the fint year of the 70th Olymfliad ; Thenusto- 
cles won Uie batUe of Salamia the first year of the 7Sth Olympiad; and Me- 
lissus defended ^ainos against Pericles the last year of the €4th Olympiad. 
Themistocles, therefore, could neither study under Anaxagoras, who was 
only twenty yean old when that general gained the battle of Salamis, nor yet 
under Ifteliamis, who did not begin to flourish tiU thirty-six years after that 
battle. 

t The first sages were in reality great politicians, who gave rules and pre- 
cepts for the government of communities. Thales was the first who carried 
his speculations into physics. 

i During the space of abo«t a hundred, or a hundred and twenty years. 

^ The Sophists were rather rhetoricians than philosophers, skilled in words, 
hut superficial in knowledge, as Diogfenes Laertius informs us. Protagoras, 
who flourished about the 84th Olympiad, a little before the birth of Plato, was 
the first who had the appellation of SopMn. But Socrates, who was more 
conversant in morality than in politics, physics, or Thetoric, and who was de- 
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versant in public business, when he attended the lectures of 
Mnesiphilus. 

In tne first sallies of youth, he was irregular and unsteady ; 
as he followed his own disposition, withbut any moral re- 
straints. He lived in extremes, and Uiose extremes were often 
of the worst kind.* But he seemed to apologize for this after- 
wards, when he observed, that-^^^ The wildest colts make the 
best horses, when they come to be properly broke and manag- 
ed." The stories, however, which some tell us, of his father 
disinheriting him, and his mother's laying violent hands upon 
herself, because she could.not bear the droughts of her son's 
infamy, seem to be quite fictitious. Others, on the contrary, 
say, that his father, to dissuade him from accepting any public 
employment, showed him some old galleys that lay worn out 
and neglected on the sea-shore, just as the populace neglect 
their leaders, when they have no farther service for them. 

Themistocles had an early and violent inclination for public 
business, and was so strongly smitten with the Ipve of glory, 
with an ambiuon of the highest station, that he involved hiift- 
self in troublesome quarrels with persons of the first rank and 
influence in the state, particularly with Aristides, the son of 
Lysimachus, who always opposed him. 'Their enmity began 
early, bjut the cause, as Ariston the philosopher relates, was 
nothing more than their regard for Stesileus of Teos. After 
this, their disputes continued about public affairs; and the dis- 
similarity of their lives and manners naturally added' to it. 
Aristides was of a mild temper, and great probity. He 
managed the concerns of government with inflexible justice, 
not with a view to ingratiate himself with the people, or to 
promote his own glory, but solely for the advantage and safety 
of the state. * He. was therefore necessarily obliged to oppose 
Themistocles, and to prevent his promotion, because he fre- 
quently put the people upon unwarrantable enterprises, and 
was ambitious of introducing great innovations. Indeed, 
Themistocles was so carried away with the love of g^ory, so 
immoderately desirous of distinguishing hiniself by some great 
action, that though he was very young when the battle of 
Marathon was. fought, and when the generalship .of Miltiadea 
was every where extolled, yet even then he yfzs observed to 
keep much alone, to be very pensive, to watch whole nights, 

fiirous to improve the world rather in practice tiuin in theory, modestljr took 
the name of PfdlotopfiM, i. e. a lover 6/ -wiMdomi and not that of Sopho9, i. e. a 
ta^e or wite man, * 

* Idomeneus says, that one mominp^ Themistocles harnessed four naked 
courtesans in a chariot, and made them draw him across the Cenonicus, in the 
sight of all the people who were there assembled; and that at a time when 
the Athenians were perfect strangers to debauchery, either in wine or women. 
But if that vice was then so little known in Athens, how could there be found 
four prostitutes impudent enough to be exposed in that manner ? 
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and not to attend the usual entertainments. When he was 
asked tl^e reason by his friends, who wondered at the change, 
he said, — ^** The trophies of M iltiades would not suffer him to 
sleep.^' ^Hiile others imagined the defeat of thp Persians at 
Marathon had put an end tp the war, he considered it as the 
beginning of greater conflicts i'^ and, for the benefit of Greece, 
he was always preparing himself and the Athenians against 
those conflicts, because he foresaw them at a distance.f 

And, in the first place, whereas the Athenians had used to 
share the revenue ot the silver mines of Laurium among them* 
selves, he alone had the courage to tnake a motion to the peo- 
ple, that they should divide them in that manner no longer, 
but build with them a number of galleys, to, be employed in a 
war against the iSginetsB, ,who th6n made a considerable figure 
in Greece, and, by mesms of diieir numerous navy, .were mas- 
ters of the sea. By seasonably stirring up the resentment and 
emulation of his countrymen against these islaiid^s,^ he the 
more easily prevailed with them to provide themselves with 
ships, than if he had displayed the terrors ot Darius and the 
Persians, who were at a greater distance^ and of whose coming 
they had no great apprehensions. With this money a hi^ndred 
galleys, with three banks of oars, were built, which afterwards 
fought against Xerxes. From this step he proceeded.to others, 
in order to draw the attention of the Athenians to maritime 
affairs, and to convince them, that though by land they were 
not able to cope with their neighbours, yet with a naval force 
they might not only repel the barbarians, but hold all Greece . 
in subjection. Thus of good land forces, as Plato says, he 
made them mariners and seamen, and brought upon himself 
the aspersion of taking from his countrymen the spear and the 
shield, and sliding them to the bench and the oar. Stesim- 
brotus writes, that Themistocles effected this, in spite of the 
opposition of Miltiades. Whether by this proceeding he cor- 
rupted the simplicity of the Athenian constitution, is a specu- - 
/• 1 

* He did not question bnt Darius would at length perceive, that the only, 
way to deal with the Greeks, was to attack them vigorously by sea, where 
they could make the feast opposition. 

f The two principal qualincations of a general, are a quick andcomprehen- 
ave view of what u to be done upon any present emergency, and a happy 
foresight of what is to come. Themistocles possessed both these cjualiaca- 
tions in a great degree. With respect to the latter, Thucydides gives him 
this eulogium, tm rxiirof tic ymttcAfMut flt|i$^ lowriK. 

^ Plutarch in this place follows Herodotus. . But Thucydides is express, < 
that Themistocles availed himself of both these argpuments, the apprehensions 
which the Athenians were under of the tetum of the Persians, as well as the 
war agunst the JEginetae. Indeed he could not neglect so powerful an in- 
ducement to stren^en themselves at ses, since, according to Plato, accounts 
were daily brought of the formidable preparations of Darius ; and upon his 
death, it appeared tM Xerxes inherited sU lus fitfaer's rancour against the 
Greeks. 
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lation not proper to be indulged here; but that die Greeks 
owed their safety to these naval applications^ and that those 
ships re-established the city of Atnens after it had been de- 
stroyed^ (to omit other proofs) Xerxes himself is a sufficient 
witness : for, after his def<eat at sea, he was no longer able to 
make head against the Athejaians, though his land forces re- 
mained entire; and it seems to me, that he left Mardonius 
rather to prevent a pursuit^ than with any hope of his bringing 
Greece into subjection. 

Some autiiors write, that Themistocles was intent upon the 
acquisition of money, with a view to spend it profusely; and, 
indeed, for his frequent sacrifices, and. the splendid manner in 
which he entertained strangers, he had need of a large supply. 
Yet others, on the contrary, accuse him of meanness and atten- 
tion to trifles, and say, he even sold presents that were made 
him for his table. Nay, when hebeggeda colt of Philides, who 
was a breeder of horses, and was refused, he threatened, ^^ he 
would soon make a Trojan horde of his house ;" enigmatically 
hinting, that he would raise up troubles and impeachments 
against him frbm some of his own family. 

In ambition, however, he had no equal ; for when he was yet 
young, and but little known, he prevailed upon £picles of Her- 
mione, a performer upon the lyre, much valued by the Athe- 
nians, to practise at his hopse ; hoping by this means to draw 
a great number of people thither. And when he went to the 
Olympic ^mes, be endeavoured to equal or exceed Cimon,in 
the elegance of his table, the splendour of his pavilions, and 
odier expenses of his train. These things, however, were not 
agreeable to the Greeks: they lookied upon them as BuitaUe to 
a young maA of a noble family ; but when an obscure per- 
son set himself up so much above his fqrtutie, he gamed 
nothing by it but the imputation of vtmity. H^ exhibited a 
tragedy,* too, at his own expense, and gained the prize with 
his tragedians, at a time when those entertainments were pur- 
sued with great avidity and emulation* In memory of his suc- 
cess, he put up this inscription :— ** Themistocles the Phrearian 
exhibited the tragedy, Phrynichus composed it,t Adamantis 
presided." This gained him pop\darity ; and what added toHt 
was, his charging his memory with the names of the citizens ; 

* Tngedy ct this time was just arrived at |ierfection : and so great a taste 
had the Athenians for this kind of entertainment, that the principal persons 
in the commonwealth coidd not oblige them more, than by exhibiting' the best 
tragedy with the most elegant decorations. Public prizes were appointed 
lor those that excelled in this respect ; snd it was matter of great emulation 
togwnthem. 

t Phrynichus was the disciple of Thespis, who was esteeined the inventor of 
tragedy. He was the first that brought female actors upon the stage. His 
chief plays were ActtM>m Alcestisy SM the Dsnaidcs* ^schylus was his con« 
%fmpmry. 
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BO that tie readily called each by his own. He- waa an impar- 
tial judge, too, iti the causes that were broeght before him ; toil 
Shnonides of Ceos* making an unreasonable request to him 
when archon^^ lie answered :— ** Neither would you b^ a good 
poet, if you trassgressed the rules of harmony ; nor I' a good 
magistrate, if I granted your petition contrarjr to law.'^ Another 
time he rallied Simonides for *^ his absurdity in abusing the 
Corindttans, who inhabited so elegant a city ; and having his 
own picture drawn, when he had ao ill-fervoured an aspect.^' 
• At length, having attafined to a great height of power and 
popularity^ his faction prevailed, and he procured the banish- 
ment of Aristides by what is called Ostracism, i(, 

The Medes now preparing to invade Greece again, the Athe- 
nians considered wno should be their general ; and many (we 
are told) thinking the commission dangerous, declined it. Bat 
Epicydes the son of Euphemides, a man of more eloquence 
than courage, and capable withal of being bribed, solicited it, 
and was likely to be chosen. Themistocles, fearing the con- 
sequence would be fatal to the public, if the choice fell upon 
Epicydes, prevailed upon him by pecuniary considerations to 
drop his pretenrioitts. 

His benaviour is also commended with respect to the inter- 
preter who came with the king of Persia's ambassadors that 
were sent to demand earth and water .$ By a decree of the 
people, he put him to death, for presuming to make use of the 
Greek language to express tjie demands of tihe barbarians. To 

^ SimMiidet celebrated the battlei of Marathon and Sahuus in his {Mems ; 
and WM the author of fleTeral-odes and elegies: some of which are still extant 
and well known. He was much in the &vour of Pausanias king of Sparta, 
and of Hiero king of Sicily. Plato had so high an opinion of his merit, that he 
gave him tha e^Uiet of dMn^, He died in the firyt year of the 78th Olympiad, 
at almost nine^ years of age ; so that he was very near fourscore when he 
.described the battle of Salamis. 

^ The former translator renders mmt fffmfnrynmcf vhen he •mat commander 
•flhsarmff^ which is indecsd the sense of it a little below, but not here. Plu- 
taroh uses the W4>rd Tf^Brwyot for pretor^ which is almoft synonymous to 
0rch»n. And in this passage he so explains it himself, «V«r tkoutdJbe a good 
arehan, 8cc. 

ill is not certain by whom the Ottradem was introduced : some say, bpr 
Piastrstos, or rather by his sons; others, by Chsthenes; and others make it 
aa ancient as the time of Theseus. By this, men, who became powerful to 
such a degree, ^ to threaten the sUte with danger, were banished for ten 
years ; and they were to quit the Athenian territories in ten days. The me- 
tfiod of it was this: every citixem took a piece of a broken pot Or shell, on 
'ixiiich he wrote die name of the person be would have banidied. This done, 
the magistrates counted the shells ; and, if they amounted to 6000, sorted 
them; and the man whose name was /bund on the greatest number of shells, 
was of course exiled for ten years. 

^This was a demand of submission. But Herodotus assures us, that 
Xerxes did not send such an embassy to the Athenians : the ambassadors of 
his lather Ihirius were treated with great indignity when they made that de- 
mand : for the Athenians threw thf m into .a ditch, and told them, Thfi^ loa* . 
earth and voter enmgh . 
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this wejaay add his proceedings in the afiair of Ardimius the 
Ze)ite;f^, vho, at his motion, was declared infamous, with his 
:Children.and all his posterity, for bringing Persian gold into 
Greecej,.. But that which redounded most of all to his honour 
was his' putting an end to the Grecian A^ars, reconciling the 
several states to each odier, and persuading them to lay aside 
their animosities during the war with Persia. In this he is 
said to have been much assisted by Chileus the Arcadian. 

As soon as he had tal^en the command upon him, he endea- 
jvoured to persuade the pepple to quit the city, to embark on 
.l^oard their ships, and to meet the barbarians at as great a dis- 
tance from Greece as possible* But many opposing it, he 
jnarchedat the head of a great, army, together widi the Lacedse- 
•monians, to Tempe, intending to cover Thessaly, which had 
not s^ yet decli^'ed for the Persians. When he returned with- 
.out effecting any thing, the Thessalians having embraced the 
king^s party, and all die country, as far as Boeotia, following 
.their example, the Athenians were more willing to hearken to 
.his proposal to fight the enemy at sea, and sent him with a fleet 
«tp guard the straits of Artemisium.f 

When the fleets of the several states were joined, and the ma- 
•jority were of opinion, that Eurybiades should have the chief 
command, and with his Lacedaemonians begin the engagement, 
.the Athenians, who had a. greater number of ships than 
all the rest united,^ thought it, an indigni^ to part with 
.the place of honour. But Themistocles, perceiving tne'danger 
of any disagreement at that time, gave up the command to Eury- 
biades, and .satisfied the Athenians^, by representing to them, 
that if they behaved like men in that war, the Grecians would 
. voluntarily yield them the superiority for the future. . To hini, 
.therefore, Greece seems to owe her preservation, and the Athe- 
nians, in particular, the distinguished glory of surpassing their 
V enemies in valour, and their allies in moderation, 
,,. The. Persian fleet coming up to Aphetae, Eurybiades was 
astonished at such an appearance of ships, particularly when he 
W?w ii^formed that there were two hundred more sailing roimd 
.,SciatJu;g, lie, therefore, was desirous, without loss of tiiiae, 
to draw nearer to Greece, and to keep dose to the Pelopon- 

* ArthmiUB waa of 2ele, ft town in Asia Minor, 1)ut settled St Athens. He 
was not only declared infionous for bringing in Persian gold, and endeavour- 
ing to corrupt with it som6 of the principal Athenians, but banish^ by sound 
of trumpet. Vide ^tckin, Orat.aont, Ctetiphm, 

f At the same time that the Greeksthought of defending the pass of Ther- 
mopylx by land, they sent a fleet to bander the passage of the Per^an navy 
through the straits of Eubcea, which fleet rendezvoused st Artemisium. 

t Herodotus tells us, in the beginning of his eighth book, that the Athenians 
furnished 127 vessels, and that the whole eomplement of the rest of the Gtveka 
amounted to no more than 151 ; of whieh twenty belonging likewise to the 
Athenians, who had lent them to the Ch^lcidians. 
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mesiiin coast, where he might have an army occasionally to 
assist the fleet; for he considered the naval force of the Per- 
sians as invincible. Upon this the Eubceans, apprehensive 
that the Greeks would forsake them, sent Pelagon, to nego- 
ciate privately with Themistocles, and to ofier him a large sum 
of money. He took the money, and gave it (as Herodotus 
writes) to Eurybiades.'*!'. Finding himself most opposed in 
his designs by Architeles, captain of the aacred gaUey^\ who' 
had not money to pay his men, and, therefore, intended imme- 
diately to withdraw, he so incensed his countrymen against 
him, that they went, in a tumultuous manner, on board his' 
ship« and took from him what he had provided for his supper. 
Architeles being much provoked at tnis insult, Tbemisto<4es 
sent him, in a chest, a quantity of provisions, and at the hot* 
tom of it a talent of silver, and desired him to refresh him- 
self that evening, and to satisfy his crew in the morning, 
otherwise he would aqcuse him to the Athenians, of having 
received a bribe from the enemy «^ This particular is men- 
tioned by Phanias the Lesbian. 

Though the several engagementsi with the Persian fleet in 
the straits of Euboea were not decbive, yet diey were of great 
advantage to the Greeks, who learned, by experience, that nei- 
ther the number of ships, nor the beauty and. splendour of 
their ornaments, nor the vaunting shouts and songs of the 
barbarians, have any thing dreadful in them to men ^at know 
how to fight hand to hand, and are determined to behave gal- 
lantly. These things they were taught to despise, when they 
came to* close action, and grappled with the foe. In this case 
Pindar's sentiments appear just, when he says of the fight at 
Artemisium, — 

'Twu then that Athens the foundations laid ^* 

Of Liberty's fair structure. 

Indeed, intrepid courage is the* commencement of victory^ 
Artemisium is a maritime place of Euboea, to the north of 

* Aocoi^nr to Herodotus, the^aflahr was thus :— Thei JB^boans, not being 
able to prevau with Euiybiades to remun on their coast tifi they could carry 
off their wives and duldren, addressed themselves to Themistocies, and made 
him a present of thirty talents. He took the mone^t and with five talents, 
bribed Eurybiades. Then Adiamanthus the Corinthian, being the only com-, 
mander who insisted on weighing anchor, Ttiemistocles went on board him, 
and told him in few words^ — *^ Adiamantiius, you Shall (not abandon us, for I 
will give yoa a greater present for doifig^yionr duty, than the king of the Itedes 
^ould send you for deserting the afii^s;" which he performed, by sending him 
three talents on board. Thus he did whst the Euboeans requested, and saved 
twenty-two talents for himself. 

t Tiie tacrtdgalUy was that which the Athenians sent every year to Delos, 
with sacrifices for Apollo ; snd they pretend it was the same in which Theseus 
carried the tribute to €>ete. 

t They came to three several enjpsgements within three days, in the last of 
which, Clinias, the fhther of Alcibiades, performed wonders. He had, at his 
own ezpense« fitted out a ship which earned two hundred men. 
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He8ti«a» Over agi^nst U lies OIiaoa, in th^ teniloiy that 
formerly was subject to Philoctetes, where there is a small 
temple of Diana of the Ea^t^ uk the midst of a grove. The 
temple is encircled with pillars of while stone, which, when 
rubbed with the hand, has both the c^iour and sm<ll of saf- 
froa* On one of the piUars are inscribed the following verses s — 

Wben on these leu the ions of Athens coo<iiierM 
The ▼mriooft power* of Asia, fnlteM here 
They reirM this taii|iple to Diana. 

There is a place still to be seen upon this shore, where there 
is a large heap of sand, which, if dug into^ shows towards the 
bottom a black dust like ashes, as if Some fire had been there ; 
a^d this is supposed to have been that in which the wrecks of 
the ships, and the bodies of the dead, were burnt. 

The hews of what had happened at Thermopyla being 
brought to Artemisium,* uriien the confederates were informed 
that Leonidas was slain diere, and Xerxes master of the pas- 
sages by land, they sailed back to. Greece; and die Athenians^ 
elated with their late distinguished valour, brought up the 
rear. As Themistoded sailed along the coasts, wherever he 
saw any harbours or places proper for the enemy's ships to 
put in at, he took such stones as he happened to find, or caused 
to be brought thither for that purpose, and set them up in the 
ports and watering places, wim tne following inscription en- 
graved in large characters, and addressed to the- lonians; — 
** Let the lonians,' if it be possible, come over to the Greeks, 
from whom they are descended, and who now risk their lives 
for their liberty. If this be impracticable, let them,, at least, 
perplex the barbarians, and put them in disorder in time of 
action. '^ By this he hoped either to bring the lonians over to 
his side, or to sow discord among them, by causing them to 
be suspected by the Persians. 

Though Xerxes had passed through Doris, down to Phocis, 
and was homing and des^0}4ng the Phocian cities, yet the 
Greeks sent them no succours. And, notwithstanding/all the 
entreaties the Athenians could use, to prevail with the confe- 
derates to repair with thenv into Bceotia, and cover the fron- 
tiers of Attica, as they had sent a fleet to Artemisium to serve 
the common cause, no one gave ear to their request. Alt eyes 

* The last engagement at Thermopylx^ wherein Xerxea foroed the pasaea of 
the moantainsyby the defeat of the Lacedienionian8,.The8piana,and Thebans» 
who had been left to f^ard them, happened^ ori the aame <lay with the battle 
at Artemisium ; and t!ie news of it was brou|^t to Themistoclea by an Athe- 
nian called Abi'oniehtts. Though the action at ThermopyUD had not an imlne- 
diate relation to Themistoclea, yet it .would have tended more to the g^ory of 
that general, if Plutarch had taken greater notice of it ; since the advantage 
gained there by Xerxes, opened Greece to htm, and Mttdered him much more 
formidable. Thermopylw is well known to be a narrow pass in the mountains 
near the Euripua. 
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were tuned upon Peloposuiesus, and^iJl were deteroiiiied to 
collect their torces within the iathmusy and to build ^ wall 
across it from sea to sea. The Athenians were greatly incensed 
to see themselve« thus, betrayed, and, at the jBame time, de- 
jected and dbcouraged at so general a defection. They alone 
could not think of giving battle to so prodigious an army. To 
quit the city, and embark oa board their ships, was the. only 
expedient at present; and this the generality were very unwil* 
ling to hearken to, as they could neither have any great, ambi- 
tion for victory, iior idea of safety, when they had left the- 
temples of their gods, and the monuments of their ancestors. 

Themistocles, perceiving that he could not, by the fprce of 
human reason, prevail with, the multitude,* set his machinery 
to work as a poet would do in a tragedy^ and had recourse to 
prodigies and oracles. The prodigy he availed himself of, was 
the disappearing of the dragon of Minerva, which, at that 
time, quitted the holy place ; and the priests, finding the daity 
offerings set before it untouched, gave it ouit among the pep* 
pie, at the suggestion of Themistocles, that the gMdess had 
forsaken the city, and tl^at she offered to conduct them to sea* 
Moreover, by way of explaining^to the people an oracle then 
received,! he told them, that by wooden walk^ there could not 
possibly be any thing meant but i^ipa; and that Ap<dlo, now 
calling Salamis divine^ not wretched smd ttnfortunatey as for- 
merly, signified by such an q>ithet, that it would be produc- 
tive of some great advantage to Greece. His councils pre- 
vailed^ and he proposed a decree, that the city should be left 
to the protectipn of Minerva,^ the tutelary goddess .of the 
Athenians; that the young muen $hould go on board the ships; 
and that every one should provide, as well as he possibly could, 
for the safetjr of t)lie children, the women, and the slaves. 
When this decree was made, most of the Athenians re- 

* He prevailed so effecttiilly at kst, Uist the Atheniiuis stoned C^mhi% so 
famtor, who ▼ebemently opposed Mm» and uf^^ all the common topics of lore 
to the place of one's birtb» and the affection to wives and helpless infimts. 
The women* too, to show how &r thev wei« iVom dcsiTJog that the cause of 
Greece should suffer for them, stonea his wife. 

f This was the second oracle which the Atheiuan deputies received from 
Anstonice, priesteas of Apollo. Many were of opinion, that, by the wi^ of 
wood which she advised toem to have recoarse to^ was meant the citadel, be- 
cause it was palEsaded ; but others thought it could intend nothing but ships. 
The maintainers of the former opinion urged against such as supported the 
latter, that the last line bu( one of the oracle, n dttoXoxt^ac, ttmMu A ro 
twBHL yvfmmm, was directly against him, and that, without question, it por- 
tended the destMction of the Atheniaa fleet near Salamis. Themistocks 
alleged in answer, that if the oracle iiad intended to foretel the destruction of 
the Athenians^ it would not have called it the divine Salamis, but the unhappy ; 
and that, whereas, the unfortunate in the oracle were styled the sons of women, 
it could mean no ot)ier than the Persians, who were scandalously effemiaale.-— 
fferodot. 1. vu. c. XiS^ 144. 

i But how was this, when he had before told the people, that Minerva had 
forsaken the city ? * 
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mov^d their parents and wives to Trwzene,* where they were 
received with a generous hospitality. The Troezenians came 
to a resolution, to muntain thens at the public expense ; for 
which purpose they allowed each of them twp oboli a day ; they 
permitted the children to gather fruit i^erever they pleased, 
and provided for their education, by paying their tutors. This 
order was procured by Nicagoras. 

As the treasury :of Athens was then but low, Aristotle in- 
forms us tiiat Ae court of Areopagus distributed to every man, 
who took part in the expedition, eight drachmas; which was 
the principal means of manning die fleet. But Clidemus 
ascribes this also to a stratagem of Theniistocles ; for he tells 
us, that when the Athenians went down to the harbour of Pi- 
raeus, the JSgis was lost from the statue of Minerva; and 
Themistocles, as he ransacked every thing, under pretence of 
searching for it, found large sums of money hid among the 
baggage, which he applied to the public use ; wd out of it 
all necessaries were provided for the fleet. 

The embarkation of tile people of Athens was a very alFect- 
ing scene. What pity ! what admiration of the firmness of 
those men, who, sending their parents and families to a dis- 
tant place, unmoved with their cries, their tears, or embraces, 
had the fortitude to leave the city, and embark for Salamis ! 
What gready heightened the distress, was the number of citi- 
zens whom they were forced to leave behind, because of tiieir 
extreme old age.f And some emotions of tenderness were 
due even to the tame domestic animals, which, running to the 
shore, with lamentable bowlings, expressed their affection and 
regret for the persons that had fed them. One of these, a 
dog that belonged to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, un- 
willing to be left behind, is said to have leaped into the sea, 
and to have swam by tiie side of tiie ship, till it reached. Sala- 
misi, where, quite spent with toil, it died immediately. And 
they show us to this day, a plac^ called Cynos Sema, where 
they tell us that dog was buried. 

To these great actions of Themistocles may be added the 
following. He perceived that Aristides was ntuch regretted 
by the people^ who were apprehensive that, out of revenge, he 
might join the Persians, and do great prejudice to the. cause 
of Greece ; he, therefore, caused a decree to be made, tiiat all 
who had been banished only for a time, should have leave to 
return, and by their counsel and valour assist their fellow-citi- 
zens in the preservation of their country. 

Eurybiades, by reason of the dignity of Sparta, hod the com- 

* Theseua, the great hero in Athenian story, was ori^nally of Trcezene. 
t In this description, we find strong traces of Plutarch's humanity and good 
nature. 
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mand of the fleet ; but as he ^as apprehensive of the danger,* 
he proposed to set sail for the Isthmus^ and fix his station near 
the Peloponnesian army. Themistocles, however, oppos^it; 
and the account we have of the conference an that occasion, 
deserves to be mentioned. When Eurybiades said,!—" Do 
not you know, Themistocles, that in the public games, such aa 
rise up before their turn^ are chastised for it?' ~** Yes," an- 
swered Themistocles ; *'*' yet such as are left behind never gsun 
the crown." Eurybiades, upon this^ lifting up his staiF^ as if 
he intended to strike him, Themistocles said, — ^^ Strike, if you 
please, but hear me." The Lacedaemonian, admiring his com- 
mand of temper, bade him speak what he had to say ; and The* 
mistocles was leading him back to the subject, when one of 
the oflicers thus interrupted him^ — ^ It ill becomes you, who 
have no city, to advise us to quit our habitations, and ^ban* 
dpn our countxy*'' Themistocles retorted upon. him thus^— 
" Wretch Aat thou art, we have, indeed, lett our walls and 
houses, not choosing, for the sake of those inanimate things, 
to become slaves ; yet we have still the most respectable city 
of Greece in these two hundred ships which are here ready to 
defend you, if you will give them leave. But if you forisake 
and betray us a second time, Greece shall soon find the Athe- 
nians possessed of as free a city,^ and as valuable a country, 
as that which they have .quitted." These words struck Eury- 
biades with the apprehension that the Athenians might fall off 
from him. We ^re told also, that as a certain Eretrian was 
attempting to speak, Themistocles said, — ^^ What ! have you 
too somediing to say about war, who are like the fish that has 
a sword, but no heart ?" 

While Themistocles was thus maintaining his argument 
upon deck, some tell us an owl was seen flying to the right of 
the fleet,$ which came and perched upon the ^rouds. This 
omen determined the confederates to accede to his. opinion, 

^ It does not appear that Burybiades wanted coara^. After Xerxes had 
gained the pass of Thermopylae, it was the general opinion of the thief officeis 
of the conrederate fleet assembled in counoil (except those of AthensV that 
their only resource was to build a strong wall across the isthmus, and to aefend 
Peloponnesus agsinst the Persians. Besides^ the tAcedaemonians, who were 
impartial judges of m6n and tilings, gare the palm of valour to Euiybiadei^ 
and that of prudence to Themistocles. 
. t Herodotus says, this conversation passed between Adiamanthus^ general 
of the Corinthians, and Themistocles ; but Plutarch, relates it with more pro- 
babilhhr of Eurybiades^ who was commander in chief. 

\ The address of Themistocles is very much to be iulmired. If Eurybiades 
was really induced by his fears to return to the isthmus, the Athenian took m 
right meUiod to remove those fears by suggesting greater ; for what other Ireo 
country could he intimate that the people of Athens would acquire, but that 
when driven from their own city, in their distress and despwr, they might seize 
the state of Sparta } 

§ The owl was sacred to Minerva, the protectress of the Athenians. 
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and to prepiu^ for a sea-fight. But no sooner did the enemy'd 
fleet appear advancing towards the harbour of Phakrius in 
Attiica, and covering all the fieighbouring coasts, while Xerxes 
himself was seen marching his land forces to the shore, than 
tfie Greeks, struck with the sight of such prodigious arma- 
ments, began to forget the counsel of Themistocles ; and the 
Peloponnesians once more looked towards the Athmus. Nay, 
they resolved to set aail that very night, and such orders were 
given to all the pilots. Themistocles, greatly concerned that 
die Greeks were gomg to give up the advantage of their atntion 
in the straits,* attd to retire to Aeir respective countries, con- 
trived that stratagem which was put tn execution by Sicinu^. 
This Sicinus was of Persian extraction,! and a captire, but 
much attached to Themistocles, and the tutor of his children. 
On this occasion Themistocles sent him* privately to the king 
of Persia, widi orders to tell him, that the commander of the 
Athenians, having espoused his interest, was the first to inform 
him of the intended flight of the Greeks ; and that he exhorted 
him not to suffer them to escape^ but while they were in this 
confusion, and at a distance m>m their land forces, to attack 
and destroy thdr whole navy. 

Xerxes took this information kindly, supposing it to proceed 
from friendship, and immediately gave orders to his officers, 
with two hundred ships, to surround all the passfages, and to 
enclose the islands, that none of the Greeks might escape, and 
then to follow with the rest of the ships at their leisure. Aris* 
tides^ the son of Lysimachus, was the first that perceived diis 
motion of the enemy ; and though he' was not in friendship 
with Themistocles, but had been banished by his means (as 
has been related), he went to him, and told him they were sur- 
rounded by the enemy 4 Themistocles, knowing his probity, 
and charmed -with his coming to give this intelligence, ac- 
quainted him with the aflasr of Sicinus, and entreated him to 
lend his assistance to keep the Greeks in their station, and, as 
^ey had a confidence in his' honour, to persuade them to come 
to an engagement in the straits. Aristides approved the pro«- 

. * If the confederates hftd quitted the struts of Stkims, where they could 
eqasl the Persians in the £ne of batdo, such of the Athenians ss were in that 
island roust have becooie an easy prey to the enemy ; and the Persians wouM 
hare found an 6pen sea on the Peloponnesian coast, where they could act with 
aH their force sEgainst the shtpa of the allies. 

f Probably it was from an erroneous readin|^ of a passage in Herodotus, 
tdx, vyxmt •K ttf 9^xTomi»9t Tar MwAm? «»t^«s ^^ah^ instead of T« M»An»> that Plu- 
tarch calte Sieinus a Persian. Aschylns, however, wtio was in this action, 
apeaking of 9icinuS| says, Ji eertmn Oreek fl-vm the atnnf •ftho AthemanM Uld 
Jterx€9p &c. 

t Aristides was not then in the confederate fleet, btft in the ide of .S^na, 
from whence he sailed by night, with great hazard, throu^ the Persian fleet, 
^ to carry this intclltgeuce. 
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ceedings of Themistocles, and going to the other admirals and 
captains, encouraged them to engage. While they hardly gave 
credit to his report, a Tenian galley, commanded by Parsetius, 
came oter from the enemy to bring the same account ; so that 
indignation, added to necessity, excited the Greeks to their 
combat.* 

As soon as it was day, Xerxes sat down on an eminence, to 
view the fleet and its order of battle. He placed himself, as 
Phanodemus writes, above the temple of Hercules, where the 
isle of Salamis is separated from Attica by a narrow frith; 
but, according to Acestodorus, on the confines of Megara^ 
upon a spot called KeratUy *'*' the horns." He was seated on 
a throne of gold,! and had many secretaries about him, whose 
business it was to write down the particulars of the action. 

In the mean time, as Themistocles was sacrificing on the 
deck of the admiral-galley, three captives were brought to 
him of uncommon beauty, elegandy attired, and set off with 
golden ornaments. They were said to be the sons of Au- 
tarctus and Sandace, sister to Xerxes. Euphratitides the spoth* 
sayer, casting his eye upon them, and at the same time ob- 
serving that a bright flame blazed out from the victims,^ while 
a sneezing was heard from the right, took Themistocles by the 
hand, and ordered that the three youths should be consecrated 
and sacrificed to Bacchus Omestess^ fpr by this means the 
Greeks might be assured not only of safety, but victory. 

Themistocles was astonished at the strangeness and cruelty 
of the order; but the multitude, who, in great and pressing 
difficulties, trust rather to absurd than rational methods, in- 
voked the god with one voice, and leading the captives to the 

* The different conduct of the Spartans and the Atheniang on this occasion 
seems to show how much superior the accommodating laws of Solon were to 
the austere discipline of Lycurgus. Indeed, while the institutions of the latter 
remained in force, the Lacedemonians were the greatest of all people. But 
that. was imposrihle. The severity of Lycurgus' legislation naturally tended 
to destroy it. Nor was this all. From the extremes of abstemious hardships^ 
the next step was not to a moderate enjoyment of life, but to all the ficen- 
tiousness of the most effeminate luxury. The laws of Lycurgus made men 
of the Spartan women ; when tiiey were broken, they made women of the 



f This throne, or seat, whether of gold or siWer, or both, was taken and car- 
ried to Athens, where it was consecrated in the temple of Minerva, with the 
golden sabre of Mardonius, which was taken afterwards in the battle of Plat«u 
P^moithenes calls it J^ov tt^yu^tSk^ a chtdr -with nifoerfeet. 

t A bright flame was always considered as a fortunate omen, whether it were 
a real one issuing from an alur, or a Seeming one, (what we call shell-flre,) from 
the head of a living person. Virgil mentions one of the latter sort, which ap- 
peared about the head of lUlus and Florus, and another that was seen about 
the head of Servius TuUius. A sneezing on the right hand, too, was deemed 
a lucky omen both by the Greeks and Latins. 

§ In the same manner Chi6s, Tenedos, and Leribos, offered human sacrifices 
to Bacchus, sumamed Omodius. But this is the sole inatsnce we know of 
among the Athemans. 
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altar, insisted upon their being offered up, as the soothsayer 
had directed. This particular we have from Phanias the Les- 
bian, a man not unversed in letters and philosophy* 

As to the number of the Persian ships, the poet iEschyUis 
speaks of it, in his tragedy entided Ptrsx^ as a matter he was 
well assured of: — 

A thoiuand ships (for well I know the number) 
The Persian flag obey'd; two hundred more 
And seven o'erspread the seas. 

The Athenians had only one hundred and eighty galleys ; each 
carried eighteen men that fought upon deck, four of whom 
were archers, and the rest heavy armed. 

If Themistocles was happy in choosing a place for action, 
he was no less so in taking advantage of a proper time for it ; 
for he would not engage the enemy till that time of day when 
a brisk wind usually arises from the sea, which occasions a 
high surf in the channel. This was no inconvenience to the 
Grecian vessels, which were low built and well compacted ; 
but a Very great one to the Persian ships, which had high 
stems and lofty decks, and were heavy and unwieldy ; for it 
caused them to veer in such a manner, that their sides were 
exposed to the Greeks, who attacked them furiously. During 
the whole dispute, great attention was given to the motions of 
Themistocles, as it was believed he knew best how to proceed. 
Ariamenes the Persian admiral, a man of distinguished ho- 
nour, and by far the bravest of the king^s brothers, directed 
his manoeuvres chiefly against him. His ship was very tall, 
and from thence he threw darts, and shot forth arrows as from 
the waljs of a castle. But Aminias the Decelean^ and Sosi- 
cles the Pedian, who sailed in one bottom, bore down upon 
him with their prow, and both ships meeting, they were fas- 
tened together by means of their brazen beaks; when Aria- 
menes boarding their galley, they received him with their 
Eikes, and pushed him into the sea. Artemisia* knew the 
ody amongst others that were floating with the wreck, and 
carried it to Xerxes. 

While the fight was thus raging, we are told a great light 
appeared as from Eleusis ; and loud sounds and voices were 
heard through all the plain of Thriasia to the sea, as of a great 
number of people carrying the mystic symbols of Bacchus in 
procession.f A cloud, too, seemed to rise from among the 

* Artemiaa, oueen of Halicamassus, distinguished herself above all the rest 
of the Persian forces, her ships being the last that fled ; which Xerxes ob- 
serving, cried out, that the men behaved like women, and the women with the 
courage and intrepidity of men. The Athenians were so incensed against her, 
that they offered a reward of ten thousand drachmas to any one that should 
take her alive. The princess must not be confounded with that Artemisia who 
was the wife of Mausolus, king of Caria. 

t Herodotus says, these Toices were heard, and this yision teen, some days 
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crowd thftt made this noise, and to ascend by degrees, till it 
fell upon the galleys. . Other phantoms also, and apparitions 
of armed men, they thought they saw, stretching out their 
hands from i£gina before the Grecian fleet. These they con- 
jectured to be the Mactdx^^ to whom, before the battle, they 
had addressed their prayers for succour. 

The first man that took a ship was an Athenian named Ly- 
comedes, captain of a galley, who cut down the ensigns from 
the enemy's ship, and consecrated them to the laurelled Apollo. 
As the Persians could come up in the straits but few at a 
time, and often put each other in confusion, the Greeks equal- 
ling them in the line, fought them till the evening, when they 
broke them entirely, and gained that signal and complete vic- 
tory, than which (as Simonides says) no other naval achieve- 
ment, either of the Greeks or barbarians, ever was more glo- 
rious. This success was owing to the valour, indeed, of all 
the confederates, but chiefly to the sagacity and conduct of 
Themistocles.f 

After the battle, Xerxes, full of indignation at his disap- 
pointment, attempted to join Salamis. to the continent, by a 
mole so well secured, that his land forces might pass over it 
into the island, and that he might shut up the pass entirely 
against the Greeks. At the same time, Themistocles, to souiid 
Aristides, pretended it was his own opinion that they should 
sail to the Hellespont, and break down the bridge of ships .^- 
*^ For so," says he, '^ we may take Asia, without stirring out 
of Europe." Aristides^ did not in the least relish his propo- 
sal, but answered him to this purpose : — ^^ Till now we have 
had to do with an enemy immersed in luxury; but if we shut 
him up in Greece, and drive him to necessity, he, who is mas- 
ter of such prodigious forces, will no longer sit under a gold- 
en canopy, and be a quiet spectator of the proceedings of the 
war, but, awaked by danger, attempting every thing, and pre- 
sent every where, he will correct his past errors, and follow 
counsels better calculated for success. Instead, therefore, of 
breaking that bridge, we should, if possible, provide another, 

before the battle, while the Persian land forces were ravaging the territories of 
Attica. Diczus, an Athenian exile (who hoped thereby to procure a roitiga- 
tion of his country's fate,} was the first that observed the thing, and carried 
an account of it to Xerxes. 

* A vessel had been sent to JEgina to implore the assistance of JEacua and 
his descendants. iEacus was the son of Jupiter, and had been king of JEgina. 
He was so remarkable for his justice, that his prayers, whilst he hved, are 
sud to have procured great advantages to the Greeks ; and, after his death, it 
was believed that he was appointed one of the three judges in the infernal 
regions. 

t In this battle, wliich was one of the most memorable we find in history, 
the Grecians lost forty ships, and the Persians two hundred, besides a great 
many more that were Uken. 

% According to Herodotus, it Wfts not Aristides, but £urybiades, who made 
this reply to Themistocles. 
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that he may retire the sooner out of Europe." " If that is 
the case," said Themi stocks, ^^ we must all consider and con- 
trive how to put him upon the most speedy retreat out of 
Greece." 

This being resolved upon, he sent one of the king's eunuchs, 
whom he found among the prisoners, Amaces by name, to ac* 
quaint him,— -^^ That the Greeks, since their victory at sea, 
were determined to sail to the Hellespont, and destroy the 
bridge ; but that Themistocles, in care for the king's safety, ad* 
vised him to hasten towards his own seas, and pass over into 
Asia, while his friend endeavoured to find out pretences of 
delay, to prevent the confederates from pursuing him." Xerxes, 
terrified at the news, retired with the greatest precipitation.* 
How prudent the management of Themistocles and Aristides 
was, Mordonius afforded a proof, when, with a small part of 
the king's forces, he put the Greeks in extreme danger of 
losing all in the battle of Platsea. 

Herodotus tells us, that, among the cities, iEgina bore away 
the palm ; but among the commanders, Themistocles, in spite 
of envy, was universally allowed to have distinguished him- 
self most; for when they came to the isthmus, and every offi- 
cer took a billet from the altar,f to inscribe upon it the names 
of those that had done the best service, every one put himself 
in the first place, and Themistocles in the second. The La- 
cedaemonians, having conducted him to Sparta, adjudged Eu- 
rybiades the prize of valour, and Themistocles mat of wis- 
dom, honouring each with a crown of olive. They likewise 
presented the latter with the handsomest chariot in the city, 
and ordered three hundred of their youth to attend him to the 
borders. At the next Olympic games, too, we are told, that 
as soon as Themistocles appeared in the ring, the champions 
were overlooked by the spectators, who kept their eyes upon 
him all the day, and pointed him out to strangers with the 
utmost admiration and applause. This incense was extremely 
grateful to him ; and he. acknowledged to his friends that he 
then reaped the fruit of his labours for Greece. 

Indeed he was naturally very ambitious, if we may form a 
conclusion from his memorable acts and sayings*. 
I For, when elected admiral by the Athenians, he would not 

* Xerxes, having left Mardonius in Greece with an army of three hundred 
thousand men, marched with the rest towards Thrace, in order to cross the 
Hellespont. As no provisions had been prepared beforehand, hit anny un- 
derwent great hardships during the whole time of his march, which lasted five- 
and-forty days. The kinff, finding they were not in a condition to pursue 
their route so expeditiousTv as he desired, advanced with a small retinue ; but 
when he arrived at the Hellespont, he found his bridge of boats broken down 



by the violence of the storms, and was reduced to the necessity of crossing 
overjn a fishing-boat. From the Hellespont he continued hit flight to Sardis. 

led to nake ^em give 

[t)dt> 
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t The altar of Neptune. This solemnity was designed to niSie ^em give 
their judgment impartially^ at in the pretence of the godt. 
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despatch any business, whether public x>r private, singly, but 
put off all aflairs to the day he was to embark, that having a 
great deal to do, he might appear with the greater dignity and 
importance. 

One day, as he was looking upon the dead bodies cast up 
by the sea, and saw a number of chains of gold and bracelets 
upon diem, he passed by them, and turning to his friend said, — 
" Take these tilings for yourself, for you are not Themisto- 
cles." 

To Antiphates, who had formerly treated him with disdain, 
but in his glory made his court to him, he said, — ^*' Young 
man, we are boui come to our senses at the same time, though 
a little too late." 

He used to say, — ^^ The Athenians paid him no honour or 
sincere respect ; but when a storm arose, or danger appeared, 
they sheltered themselves under him, as under a plane-tree, 
which, when the weather was fair again, they would rob of its 
leaves and branches," 

When one of Seriphus told him, — ^^' He was not so 
much honoured for his own sake, but for his country's;" 
** True," answered Themistocles, ** for neither should I have 
been greatly distinguished- jf I had been of Seriphus, nor you, 
if yoahad been an Athenian." 

Another officer, who thought he had done the state some 
service, setting himself up against Themistocles, and venturing 
to compare his own exploits with his, he answered him with 
this &ble J — ^*' There once happened a. dispute between the 
feast-day and the day after the fecut : Says the day after the 
feasty I am full of bustle and trouble, whereas, with you, folks 
enjoy at their ease every thing ready provided. You say 
right, says the feast-^ay^ but if I had not been before you, 
you would not have been at all. So, had it not been for me, 
then, where would you have been now."* 

His son being master of his mother, and by her means of 
him, he said, laughing, — ^^ This child is greater than any man 
in Greece; for the Athenians command the Greeks, I com- 
mand the Athenians, his mother commands me, and he com- 
mands his mother." 

As he loved to be particular in every thing, when he hap- 

Sened to sell a farm, he ordered the crier to add,— ^^ that it 
ad a good neighbour." 

Two citizens courting his daughter, he preferred the worthy 
man to the rich one, and assigned*this reason, — ^^ He had ra- 
ther she should have a man without money, than money 

* There is the genuine Attic salt in most of these retorts and obsenrations 
of Themistocles. Ifis wit seems to have been equal to his miUtary and po- 
etical capAchy. 
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without a man." Such was the pointed manner in which he 
often expressed himself.* 

After the greatest actions we have related, his next enter- 
prise was to rebuild and fortify the city of Athens. Thco- 
pompus tells, he bribed the Lacedaemonian Ephort^ that they 
might not oppose it; but most historians say he overreached 
them. He was sent, it seems, on pretence of an embassy, to 
Sparta. The Spartans complained that the Athenians were 
fortifying their city, and the governor of iEgina, who was 
come for that purpose, supported the accusation. But The- 
mistocles absolutely denied it, and challenged them to send 
proper persons to Athens to inspect the walls ; at once gaining 
time for finishing them, and contriving tO'have hostages at 
Athens for his return. The event answered his expectation ; 
for the Lacedaemonians, when assured how the fact stood, 
dissembled their resentment, and let him go with impunity. 

After this, he built and fortified the Piraeus (having ob- 
served the conveniency of that harbour) ; by which means he 
gave the city every maritime accommodation. In this re- 
spect his politics were very different from those of the ancient 
kings of Athens. They, we are told, used their endeavours 
to draw the attention of their subjects from the business of 
navigation, that they might turn it entirely to the culture of 
the ground ; and to this purpose they published the fable of 
the contention between Minerva and Neptune, for the patron- 
age of Attica, when the former, by producing an olive-tree be- 
fore the judges, gained her cause. Themistocles did not bring 
the Pirseus into the city, as Aristophanes the comic poet would 
have it; but he joined the city by a line of communicauon to 
the Piraeus, and the land to the sea. This measure strength- 
ened the people against the nobility, and made them bolder 
and more untractable, as power came with wealth into the 
hands of masters of ships, mariners, and pilots. Hence it was, 
that the oratory in- Pnyx^ which was built to front the sea, was 
afterwards turned by the thirty tyrants towards the land;f for 
they believed a maritime power inclinable to a democracy, 
whereas persons employed in agriculture would be less uneasy 
under an oligarchy. 

Themistocles had something still greater in view for 
strengthening the Athenians by sea. After the retreat of 
Xerxes, when the Grecian fleet was gone into the harbour of 

* Cicero has preserved another of his sayings, which deserves mentioning. 
IVhen Simonides offered to teach Themistocles the art of memory, he answer- 
ed, Ah / r<aher teach me the art of forgetting ; for I ofien remember what 1 would 
notf and cannot forget what I would, 

t The thirty tyrants were established at Athens by Lysander, 403 years be- 
fore the Christian era» and 77 years after the battle of Salamis. 
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Pagasse to winter, he acquainted ihe citizens in full assembly, 
— " That he had hit upon a design which might greatly con- 
tribute to their advantage, but it was not fit to be communis 
cated to their whole body. The Athenians ordered him to 
communicate it to Aristides only,* and if he approved of it, 
to put it in execution. Themistocles then informed him, — 
"That he had thoughts of burning the confederate fleet at Pa- 
gasse. Upon which, Aristides went and declared to the peo- 
ple, — " That the enterprise which Themistocles proposed, was 
indeed the most advantageous in the world, but at the same 
time the most unjust." The Athenians therefore Commanded 
him to lay aside all thoughts of it.f 

About this time the Lacedaemonians made a motion in the 
assembly of the Amphictyons, to exclude from that council all 
those states that had not joined in the confederacy against the 
king of Persia. But Themistocles was apprehensive, that if 
the Thessalians, the Argives, and Thebans, were expelled 
from the council, the Lacedaemonians would have a great ma- 
jority of voices, and consequently procure what decrees they 
pleased. He spoke, therefore, i^ defence of those states, and 
brought the deputies off from that design, by representing that 
thirty-one cities only had their share of the burden of that war, 
and that the greatest part of these were but of small considera- 
tion; that consequently it would be bpth unreasonable and 
dangerous to exclude the rest of Greece from the league, and 
leave the council to be dictated to by two or three great cities. 
By this he became very obnoxious to the Lacedaemonians, who, 
for this reason, set up Cimon against him as a rival in all ' 
aflPairs of state, and used all their interest for his advance- 
ment. 

He disobliged the allies also, by sailing round the islands, 
and extorting money from them; as we may conclude from 
the answer which Herodotus tells us the Andrians gave him 
to a demand of that sort. He told them,—" He brought two 
gods along with him. Persuasion and Force?'* They replied, 
— ^** They had also two great gods on their side. Poverty and 
Despair^ who forbade them to satisfy him." Timocreon, the 
Rhodian poet, writes with great bitterness against Themisto- 

* Hour glorioas this testimony of the public regard to Aristides, from a 
people then so free» and withal so virtuous! 

t It is hardly posnble for the military and political genius of Themistocles 
to save him from contempt and detestation, when we arrive at this part of his 
conduct. A serious proposal to bum the confederate fleet ! That 

fleet; whose united efforts had saved Greece from destruction ! — which had 
fought under his auspices with such irresistible valour! — That sacred fleet, 
the minutest parts of which should have been religiously preserved, or, if 
consumed, consumed only on the altars^ and in the service of tue gods !-^How 
diabolical is that policy, which, in its way to power, tramples on hnmanity, 
ju8tice» and gratitude ! 
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cles, and charges him with betraying him, though hiB friend 
and host, for money, while, for the like paltry consideration, 
he procured the return of other exiles. So in these verse?:— 

Pausanias you may praise, and you Xantippus, 

And you Leotychidas : But sure the hero. 

Who bears th' Athenian palm, is Aristides. 

What is the false, the vain Theraistocles ? 

The very light is grudg'd him by Latona, 

Who for vile pelf betrayed Timocreon, 

His friend and host ; nor gave him to behold 

His dear Jalysus. For three talents more 

He sail'd, and left him on a foreign coast. 

Wha^ fatal end awaits the roan that kills, 

That banishes, that seU the villain up. 

To fill his glitt'ring stores P While ostentation, 

With vain airs, fiiin would boast the generous hand, 

And at the isthmus spreads a public board 

For crowds that eat, and curse him at the. banquet. 

But Timocreon gave a still looser rein to his abuse of Themis- 
tocles, after the condemnation and banishment of that great 
man, in a poem which begins thus: — 

Muse, crown'd witli glory, bear this faithful strain. 
Far as the Grecian name extends. 

Timocreon is said to have been banished by. Themistocles, 
for favouring the Persians. When therefore Themistocles 
was accused of the same traitorous inclinations, he wrote 
against him as follows :: — 

Timocreon's honour to the Medes is sold. 
But yet not his alone : Another fox 
Finds the same fiields to prey in. 

As the Athenians, through eniy, readily gave car to calum- 
nies against him, he was often forced to recount his owii ser- 
vices, which rendered him still more insupportable ; and when 
they expressed their displeasure, he said, — " Are you wearj- 
of receiving benefits often from the same hand?" 

Another offence he gave the people, was, his building a tem- 
ple to Diana, under the name of Aristobule^ or, Diana of the 
best counsel; intimating that he had given the best counsel, 
not only to Athens, but to all Greece: He built this temple 
near his own house, in the quarter of Melita, where now the 
executioners cast out the bodies of those that have suffered 
death, and where they throw the halters and clothes of such 
as have been strangled or otherwise put to death. There was, 
even in our time, a statue of Themistocles in this temple of 
Diana Aristobule^ from which it appeared that his aspect was 
as heroic as his soul. 

At last, the Athenians, unable any longer to bear diat high 
distinction in which he stood, banished him by the ostracism; 
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and this wae nothmgmore than diey had done to atbets wfaoae 
power was become a burdten to them, and who had risen Aave 
the equality which a commonweaUb requires; fior the os^a* 
cmfHy or ten fears banishmenty was not so much intended to 
punish this or that great man, as to pacify and mitigate the 
niry of envy, who delights in the disgrace of superior charac* 
ters, and loses a part erf* her rancour by dietr fall. 

In the time of his exile, while he took up his abode at At* 
gos,* die afair of Pausanias gave great advantage to the ene- 
mies of Themistocles. The person diat accused him of trear 
son was LeoboteSf.the son ot Alcmseon of A^;raule, and the 
Spartans joined in the impeachment. Pausanias at first cbn- 
eealed his plot fMmi Themistocles, though he was his friend ; 
but when he saw him an exile, and full of indignation against 
the Athenians, he ventured to communicate his designs to him, 
showing him the king of Persia's letters, and exciung him to 
vengeimce against the Greeks, as an unjust and ungratefol 
people. Themistocles rejected the solicitations of Pausanias^ 
and refused to have the least share in his designs ; but he gave 
no information of what had pas9ed between them, nor let the 
secret transpire ; whether he fought he would desist of himr 
self, or that he would be discovered some other way, as he had 
embarked in an absurd and extravagant enterprise^ widlout any 
rational hopes of success. 

However, when Pausanias was put to death, there were found 
letters and other writings relative to the business, which caus- 
ed no small suspicion against Themistocles. The Lacedemo- 
nians raised a clamoiu' against him ; and those of his fellow- 
citizens that envied him, insisted on die charge. He could 
not defend himself in person, but he answered by letter the 
principal parts of the accusation. For, to obviate the calum- 
nies of his enemies, he observed to tiie Athenians,-— ^^ That 
he who was bom to command, and incapable . of servitude, 
could never sell himself, and Greece along with him, to ene- 
mies and barbarians." llie people, however, listened to his 
accusers, and then sent tiiem witn orders to bring him to an* 
swer tiie charge before the states of Greece. Of this he had 

* The great Pauaaniaa, who had beaten the Pernana in the battle of Piataea, 
and who on many occasions had behaved with great generosity as weJl as mo* 
deration, at last degenerated, and fell into a scandalous treaty ^th the Per- 
mans, in hopes, through their interest, to make himself sovereign of Greece. 
As soon as ne had conceived these strange notions, he fell into the manners 
of the Persians, affected all their luxury, and derided the plain customs of his 
country, of which he had formerly been so fond. The Sphori waited some 
time for clear proof of his treacherous desiens, and when they had obtained 
it, determined to imprison him. But he tied into the temple of Minerva 
Chalcioicos, and they besieged him there. They walled up all the gates, 
and his own mother laid the first stone. IVhen they had almost starred him 
to death, they lud hands on him, and by the time they had got him out of the 
temple, he expired. 

VOL. I. lil * 
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timely notice, and passed over to the isle of Corcyra, the inha-^ 
bitants of which had great obligations to him ; for a difference 
between them and the people of Corinth had been referred ta 
bis arbitration, and he had decided it by fiwarding the Corin- 
thians* to pay down twenty talents, and ihe is)e of Leucas to 
be in common between the two parties, as a colony from both. 
From thence he fled to Epirus ; and finding himself still pur^ 
sued by the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, he tried a very 
hazardous and uncertain resource, in imploring the protection 
of Admetus, king of the Molossians. Admetus had made a 
request to the Athenians, which being rejected with scorn by 
Themistocles, in the time of his prosperity and influence in 
the state, the king entertained a deep resentment agsunst him, 
and made no secret of his intention to revenge hin^self, if ever 
the Athenians should fall into his power. However, while he 
was thus flying from place to place, he was more afraid of the 
recent envy of his countrymen, than of the consequences of 
an old quarrel with the king ; and, therefore, he went and put 
himself in his hands, appearing before him as a suppliant, in 
a particular and extraordinarv manner.f He took the king's 
son, who was yet a child, in his arms, and kneeled down be- 
fore the household gods. This manner of offering a petition, 
the Molossians look upon as the most effectual, and the only 
one that can hardly be rejected. Some say the queen, whose 
name was Phthia, suggested this method of supplication to 
Themistocles. Others, that Admetus himself taught him ta 
act the part, that he might have a sacred obligation to. allege 
against giving him up to those that might come to demand him. 
At that time Epicrates the Acamanian, found means to con- 
vey the wife and children of Themistocles out of Athens, and 
sent them to him ; for which Cimon afteiwards condemned 
him, and put him to death. This account is given by Stesim* 
brotus ; yet, I know not how, forgetting what he had asserted, 
or making Themistocles forget it, he tells us he sailed from 
thence to Sicily, and demanded king Hiero's daughter in mar* 
riage, promising to bring the Greeks under his subjection; 
and that, upon Hiero^s refusal, he passed over into Asia. But 
this is not probable : for Theophrastus, in his treatise on mo- 
narchy, relates, that when Hiero sent his race-horses to the 
Olympic games, and set up a superb pavilion there, Themis- 

* The scholiast upon Thucydides tails us, Themistocl^ serred the people 
of Corcyra in an afluir of great importance. The states of Greece were in- 
clined to make war upon that island, for not joining in the league against 
Xerxes ; but Themistocles represented, that if they were in that manner to 
punish all the cities that had not acceded to the league, their proceedings 
would bring greater calamities upon Greece than it had suffered from the 
barbarians. 

t It was nothing particular for a suppliant to do homage ta the household 
gods of the person to whom he had a request ; but to do it with the king's- 
son in his arms, was an extraordinary circumstance. 
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tocles harangued the Greeks, to persuaflethem to pull it down, 
and not to suffer the tjrrant's hones to run. Thucydides 
writes, Aat he went by land to the iEgean sea, and embarked 
at Pydna; that none in the ship knew him, till he was driven 
by a storm to Naxos, which was at that time besieged by the 
Athenians ;. that through fear of being taken, he then iniorm- 
ed the master of the ship and the pilot who he was; and that 
partly by entreaties^ partly by threatening, he would declare to 
the Athenians, however falsely, that they knew him from the 
first, and were bribed to take him into their vessel, he obliged 
them to weigh anchor, ancf ssdl for Asia« 

The greatest part of his treasures was privately sent after 
him to Asia by his friends. What was discovered and seiz- 
ed for the public use, Theopompus says, amounted to a hun- 
dred talented, Theophrastus fourscore; though he was not 
worth three talents before bis employment in the government."* 

When he was landed at Cuma, he understood that a* num- 
ber of people, particularly Ergoteles and Pythadorus, were 
watching to take him. -He was, indeed, a rich booty to those 
that were determined to get money by any means whatever ; 
for the king of Persia had offered, by proclamation, two hun^' 
dred talents for apprehending him.f He, therefore, retired to 
JSgse, a little town of the iEolians, where he was known to no* 
body but Nicogenes, his host, who was a man of •gi:eat wealth, 
and had some interest at the Persian court. In his house he 
was concealed a few ditys; and, one evening after supper, 
when the sacrifice was offered, Olbius, tutor to Nicogenes^ 
children, cried out, as in a rapture of inspiration,-* 

Counsely O Night, and victoiy are thine,* 

After this, Themistocles went to bed, and dreamed he saw 
a dragon coiled round his body, and creeping up to his neck ; 
which, as soon as it touched his face, was turned into an eagle, 
and, covering him with its wings, took him up, and carried him 
to a distant place, where a golden sceptre appeared to him, 
upon which he rested securely, and was delivered from all his 
fear and trouble. 

• In consequence 'of this warning, he was sent away by Nico- 
genes, who contrived this method for it. The barbarians in 
general, especially the Persians, are jealous of the women even 
to madness ; not only of their wives, but their slaves and con- 

* This is totally inconsistent with that splendour in which, according to 
Plutarch's own account,' he lived, before he had any public appointments. 

t The resentment of Xerxes is not at all to be wondered at, since Themis- 
tocles had not only beaten him in the battle qf Salamis, but what was more 
disgraceful still, had made him a dupe to his designing persuasions and re- 

Sr^sentations. In the loss of victory, he had some consolation, as he was not* 
imself the immediate cause of it ; but for his ridiculous return to Asia, his 
Anger could only faU upon himself and Themistocles. 
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oiibines; for, besadt At csre 'they txdee that they shall be sees 
hy iKcme bitt their (yirn faaciily, tbqr keep them like prisoners 
in Aeir -houses ; and when mey take a journey, th^ are put 
in a -carriage, close covered on all sides. In such a carriage 
as this, Themistodes was conveyed, the attendants being ia- 
stmcted to teU those they net, if they hayrpened to be qnes- 
tidned, that they were carrying a Grecian lady from Ionia to 
« noUlemaii at court. 

Thucydides, and Charon of Lampsactis, relate, that Xerxes 
was then dead, and Aat it was to his son'*^ ArtaxerKes that 
Themistocles addressed himself. 'But Ephorus, Dinon, Cli- 
tarchtts, Hevaclides, and sereral others, write, that Xerxes him- 
self was then upon the throne. The opinion of Thucydides 
•seems most agreeable to chronology, though it is not perfectly 
well setded. Themistocles, now ready for the dangerous ex- 
)>eriment, applieid first to Artabanus,! a military officer, and 
■tidd ham, — ^*^ He was a Greek, who desired to have audience 
ijt die king about matters of ffreat importance, which the king^ 
liimftelf had much at heart.'' Artabanus an8wered,>--*^^The 
laws of men are different ; some esteem one thing honoura- 
ble, and some another ; but it becomes all men to honour and 
observe the customs of their own country. With you the 
thing most admired, is said to be liberty and equality. We 
have many exceUest laws ; and we regard it as one of the most 
indispensable, to honour l3ie king, and to adore him as the 
isnage of that deity w|^o preserves and supports the universe. 
If, :£erdFore, you are willing to cooform to dur customs, and 
to prostrate yourself before t^e king, you may be permitted to 
see him and speak to him; But if you cannot bring yourself 
to this, you must acquunt him with your business by a third 
]^rsoQ. It would be an infringement of the custom of his 
country, for dse kiaag to admit any one to audience that does 
. »ot wiMrsUp him." To this Themistocles replied, — ^^ My busi- 
ness, Artabanus, is to add to the king's honour and power ; 
llierefone, i will comfdy with your customs, since tlusgod that 
has exaked the Persians will have it so, and by my means the' 
number of the king's worshippers shall be increased. So let 
ihis be no hindrance to my communicating- to ^e king what I 
have to say ."— *^^ But who," said Artabanus, ^' thdJl we say you 
are f for by your discourse you appear to be no ordinary per- 
son." Themistocles answered, — ^^^ Nobody must know that 
before the king himself." So Phanias writes ; and Eratos- 
thenes, in his treatise on riches, adds, that Themistocles was 

* Themistoclesy therefore, arrived at the Persian court in the first year of 
the aeventy-ninth Olympiad, 462 yws before the birth of Christ; for that 
was the first year of Artaxerzes' rei^. 

t Son of that Artabanus, captain of the {i^ards, who slew Xerxes, and per- 
sttailed Aftaxerzes to cut off his elder brother l>arius. 
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broiig^t acquainted with Artabanus, and Tecpmmesided to him 
by an Eretrian woman, who belonged to that officer. 

When he was introduced to the king, and, after his prostra* 
tion, stood silent, the king commanded the interpreter to ask 
him who ht was. The interpreter accordingly put the question, 
and he answered, — ^^ The man that is now come to address 
thimself to yoo, O king, is Themistocles the Athenian ; an 
exile, persecuted by the Greeks. The Persians have suffered 
much by me, but it has been more than compensated by my 
preventing your being pursued; when, after I had delivered 
Greece, and saved my own country, I had it in my power to 
do you also a service. My sentiments are suitable to my pre- 
sent misfortunes, and I come prepa^^ either to receive your 
favour, if you are reconciled to me, or, if you retain any re» 
sentment, to disarm it by my submission. Reject not the tes- 
timony my enemies have given to the services I have done the 
Persians, and make use of the opportunity my misfortunes 
afford you, rather to show your generosity, than to satify your 
revenge. If you save me, you save your suppliant ; if you 
destroy me, you destroy the enemy of Greece.^'^^ In hopes of 
influencing the king by an argument drawn from religion, 
Themistocles added to this speech an account of die vision he 
had in NicQgenes' house, and an oracle of Jupiter of Dodona, 
which ordered him — ^^ to go t6 one who bore the same name 
with the god ;" fi-pm which he concluded he was sent to him, 
since both were called, and really were £Teat kings. ' 

The king gave him no answer, though he admiredhis courage 
and magnanimity ; but, widi his friends, he felicitisted Umself 
upon this, as the most fortunate event imaginable. We are 
told ako, that he prayed to Jrimanius^j that his enemies 
mi^ht ever be so infatuated,, as to drive from taiongst them 
their ablest men ; that he offered- sacrifice to the gods, and im- 
mediately after made a great entertainment; nay, that he was 
so affected with joy, that when he retired to rest, in the midst 
of his sleep, he called out three times^ — ^^ I have Tliemistocles 
the Atheman." 

, As soon as it was day, he called together his friends, and 
ordered Themistocles to be brought before him. The exile 
expected no favour, when he found that the guards, at the first 
hearing; of his name, treated him with rancour, and loaded 
him with reproaches.' Nay, when the king had uken his seat, 
and a respectful silence ensued, Roxanes, one of his officers, as 
Themistocles passed him, whispered him, with a sigh, — ^^ Ah! 
thou subtle serpent of Greece, the king's good genius has 

* How extremely abject and contemptible is thii petttion, wherein the sup- 
pfiant founds eyeiy argument in hisiavour upon his vicet/ 

t The ^ of darkness, the supposed author of pistes and calamities, was 
called .ikrimam, or Arimaniu*, 
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brought thee hither.*' However, when he had prostrated him- 
self twice in the presence, the king saluted him, and spoke to 
him graciously, telling him, — ^^ He owed him two hundred 
talents, for as he had delivered himself up, it was but just that 
he should receive the reward offered to any one that should 
bring him." He promised him much more, assured him of 
his protectioft, and ordered him to declare freely whatever he 
had to propose concerning Greece. ThemistocleS replied, — 
" That a man's discourse was like a piece of tapestiy,* which, 
when spread open displays its figures ; but when it is folded 
up, they are hidden and lo^t ; therefore he begged time." The 
king, delighted with the comparison, bade him take what time 
he pleased ; and he desired a year ; in which space he learned 
the Persian language, so as to be able to converse with the 
king without an interpreter. 

Such as did not belong to the court, believed that he enter- 
tained their prince on the subject of the Grecian affairs : but 
as there were then many changes in the ministry, he incurred 
the envy of the nobilit}', who suspected that he had presumed 
to speak too freely of them to the king. The honours that were 
paid him were far superior to those that other strangers had 
experienced ; the king took him with him a hunting, conversed 
familiarly with him in his palace, and introduced, him to the 
queen-mother, who honoured him with her confidence. He 
likewise gave orders for his being instructed in the learning of 
the Magi. 

Demaratus the Lacedaemonian, who was then at court, being 
ordered to ask a favour, desired that he might be carried 
through Sardis in royal state^f with a diadem upon his head. 
But IVtithropaustes, the king's cousin-german, took him by the 
hand, and said, — ^^^ Demaratus, this diadem does not carry 
brains along with it to cover; nor would you be Jupiter, diough 
yovL should take hold of his thunder." The king was highly 
displeased at Demaratus for making this request, and seemed 
determined never to forgive him ; yet,. at the desire of Themis- 
tocles^ he was persuaded to be reconciled to him. And in the 
following reigns, when the affstirs of Persia and Greece were 
more closely connected, as oft as the kings requested a favour 
of any' Grecian captain, they are said to have promised Kim, in 
express terms, — ^*' That he should be a greater man at their 
court than Themistocles had been." Nay, we are told that 
Themistocles himself, in the midst of his greatness, and the 
extraordinary respect that was paid him, seeing his table most 

* In this he urtfully conformed to the figurative manner of speaking in use 
among the eastern nations. 

t This was the highest mark of honour which the Persian kings could ffive. 
Ahai^uerus, the same with Xerxes, the father of this Artaxerxes, had not long 
before ordained that Mordecai should be honoured in that manner. 
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elegantly spread, turned to his children, and said, — ^^ Children 
we should have been undone, had it not been for our undoing." 
Most authors agree, that he had three cities given him, for 
bread, wine, and me^t, Magnesia, Lampsacus, and Myus."^ 
Neanthes of Cyzicus, and Phanias, add too more, Percbte 
and Palscepsis, for his chamber and his wardrobe. 

Some business relative to Greece having brought him to the 
sea-coast, .a Persian, named Epixves, governor of Upper 
Phrygia, who had a design upon his life, and had long pre- 
pared certain Pisidians to kill him, when he ^ould lodge in a 
city called Leontocephalus, or liorCs Head^ now determined 
to put it in execution. But, as he lay sleeping one day at noon, 
the mother of the gods is said to have appeared to him in a 
dream; and thus to have addressed him : " Beware, Themis- 
tocles, of the Lion's Head, lest the lion crush you. For this 
warning I require of yo\x Mnesiptol^ma for my servant." 
Themistocles awoke in great disorder; and when he had 
devoutly returned thanks to the goddess, left the high-road, 
and took another way, to avoid the place of danger. At night 
he took up his lodging beyond it ; bnt as one of the horses 
that had carried his tent had fallen into a river, and his ser- 
vants were busied in spreading die wet hangings to dry, the 
Pisidians, who were advancing with their swords drawn^ saw 
these hangings indistinctly by moon-light, and taking them for 
the tent of Themistocles, expected to find, him reposing him- 
self within. They approached therefore, and lifted up the 
hangings ; but the servants that had the care of them, fell upon 
them and took them. The danger thus avoided, Themistocles, 
admiring the goodness of the goddess that appeared to him, 
built a temple in Magnesia, which he dedicated to Cybele 
Dindymene^ and appointed his daughter Mnesiptolema priestess 
of it. 

When he was come to Sardis, he diverted himself with look- 
ing upon the ornaments of the temples ; and among the great 
number of offerings, he found in the temple of Cybele a female 
figure of brass, two cubits high, called Hydrophortis^ or the 
water-bearer ; which he himself,, when surveyor of the aque- 
ducts at Athens, had caused to be made and dedicated out of 

* The country about Magnieria was- so fertile, that it brought Themistocles ft 
rerenue of fifty talents \ Lampsacus h^d in its neighbourhood Uie noblest vine- 
jrards of the east; and Myus, or Myon, abounded in proTisions, paiticularlv in 
.fish. It was usual with tlie eastern monarchs, instead of pensions to their 
favourites, to assign them cities and provinces^ Even such provinces as the 
kings retained the revenue of, were under particular asngmnents; one pro- 
vince furnishing so much for wine, another for victuals,, a third for the privy 
purse, and a fourth for the wardrobe. One of the queens had all Egypt for 
her clothing ; and Plato tells (1 Alcibiad.) that many of the provinces were 
appropriated for the queen's wardrobe : jone for her girdle, another for ^er 
bead-uress, and so of tbe rest ; and each province bore the name of that part of 
the dress it was to furnish. 
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the fines of such as had stolen the water, or diverted the stream. 
Whether it was that he was moved at seeing this statue in a 
strange country, or that he was desirous to show the Athe- 
nians how much he was honoured,* and what power he had 
all over the king^s dominions, he addressed himself to the 
governor of Lydia, and begged leave to send back the statue 
to Athens. ^ The barbarian immediately took fire, and said, he 
would certainly acquaint the king what sort of a request he had 
made him. Themistocles, alarmed at this menace, applied to 
the govemor*s women, and, by money, prevailed upon them 
to pacify him. After this, he behaved with more prudence, 
sensible how much he had to fear from the envy ot the Per- 
sians. Hence, he did not travel about Asia, as Theopompus 
says, but took up his abode at Magnesia, where, loaded with 
valuable presents, and equally honoured with the Persian 
nobles, he long lived in great security ; for the king, who was 
engaged in the affairs of the upper provinces, gave but little 
attention to the concerns of Greece. 

But when Egypt revolted, and was supported in that revolt 
by the Athenians, when the Grecian fleet sailed as far as Cy- 
prus and Cilicia, and Cimon rode triumphant master of the 
seas, then the king of Persia applied himself to oppose the 
Greeks, and to prevent the growth of their power. He put hif 
force in motion, sent out his generals, and despatched messen- 
firers to Themistocles at Magnesia, to command him to per^ 
form his promises, and exert himself against Greece. Did he 
not obey the summons then? No; neiuier resentment against 
the Athenians, nor the honours and authority in which he now 
flourished, could prevail upon him to talce the direction of the 
expedition. Possibly he might doubt the event of the war, as 
Greece had then several great generals; and Cimon in par- 
ticular was distinguished with extraordinary success. Above 
all, regard for his own achievements, and the trophies he had 
gained, whose glory he was unwilling to tarnish, determined 
him (as the best method he could take) to put such an end to 
his life as became his dignity-t Having, therefore, sacrificed 
to the gods, assembled his friends, and taken his last leave, he 

* It 18 not improbable that this proceeded froih a principle of vanity. The 
love of admiration was the ruling passion of Themistocles^ and discovers itself 
uniformly through his whole conduct. There roight» however, be another rea- 
son, which Plutarch has not mentioned. Thembtocles was an excellent mam^ 
ger in political religion. He had lately been eminently distinguished by the 
&vour of Cybele; he finds an Athenian statue in her temple. The goddess 
consents that he should send it to Athens ; and the Athenians, out of respect 
' to the goddess, must of course cease to persecute her favourite Themistocles. 

t Tbucydides, who was ^ntemporary with Themistocles, only sa^s,-^< he died 
of a distemper; but some report that he poisoned himself, seeing it impossible 
to aocomphsb what he had promised the kxag/^-^Th^did. dc Bell, Pchpm. 
Ik I. 
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drank bulFs blood,* as is generally reported ; or, as some re- 
late it, he took a quick poison, and ended his days in Magne- 
sia, having lived sixiy-nve years, most of which he had spent 
in civil or military employments. When the king was acquaint- 
ed with the cause and manner of his death, he admired him 
more than ever, and continued his favour ;and bounty to his 
friends and relations.! 

Themistocles. had by Arcbippe, the daughter of Lysander 
of Alopece, five sons, Neocles, Diodes, Archeptolis, Po- 
lyeuctes, and Cleophantus. The three last survived him. 
Plato takes notice of Cleophantus as an excellent horseman, 
but a man of no merit in other respects. Neocles, his eldest 
son, died.when a child, by the bite of a horse ; and Diodes 
was adopted by his grandfather Lysander. He had several 
daughters ; naniely, Mnesiptolema, by a second wife, who was 
married to Archeptolis, her half-brother ; Italia, whose hus- 
band was Panthides of Chios ; Sibaris, married to Nicomedes 
the Athenian ; and Nichomache, at Magnesia, to Phrasicles, 
the nephew of Themistocles, who, after her father's death, 
took a voyage for that purpose, received her at the hands of 
her brothers, and brought up her sister Asia, the youngest of 
the children. 

The Magnesians erected a very handsome monument to 
him, which still remains in the market-place. No credit is %o 
be given to Andocides, who' writes to his friends, that the 
Athenians stole his ashes out of the tomb, and scattered them 
in the air ; for it is an artifice of his to exasperate the nobility 
against the people. Phylarchus too, more like a writer of tra- 
gedy than an historian, availing himself of what maybe called 
a piece of machinery, introduces Neocles and Demopolis, as 
the sons of Themistocles, to make his story more interesting 
and pathetic. But a very moderate degree of sagacity may 
discover it to be a fiction. Yet Diodorus tibe geographer writes, 
in his treatise of sepulchres, but rather by conjecture than 
certain knowledge, that, near the harbour of Piraeus, from the 
promontory of Alcimus,:^ the land makes an elbow, and when 
you have doubled it inwards, by the still water, there is a vast 
foundation, upon which stands the toihb of Themistocles,^ in 
• 

* Whilst thef were sacrificing the buU, he caused the blood to be received 
in a cup» and drank it whilst it was warm, which (according to Pliny) is mor- 
tal, because it coagulates or thickens in an instant. 

f There is, in our opinion, more true heroism in the death of Themistocles 
than in the death of Cato. It is something enthusiastically great, when a man 
determines not to survive his liberty ; but it is something still greater, when 
he refuses to survive his honour. 

t MeurnuB rightly corrects it AHmut, We find no place in Attica called 
JUcimust but a lH)rough named Atimus there was, on the east of the Piraeus. 

% Thucydides says, that the bones of Themistocles, by his own command, 
were privately carried back into Attica, and buried Acre. Bat Pausviias 

VOL. I. urn n \ 
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the form of an altar. With him Plato, the comic writer, is 
supposed to agree in the following lines :— 

Oft as the merchant speeds the passing sail. 
Thy tomb, Themistodes^ he stops to hail ; 
^ When hostile ships in martial combat meet. 
Thy shade attending', hoTers o'er the fleet. 

Various honours and privileges were granted by the Mag* 
nesians to the descendants of Themistocles, which continued 
down to our times ; for they were enjoyed by one of his name, 
an Athenian, with whom I had a particular acquaintance and 
friendship in the house of Ammonitis the philosopher. 

agrees with Theodoma, that the Athenians, repenting of thdr ill usage of this 
great man, honoured him with a tomb in the Piraeus. 

It does not appear, indeed, that Themistocle% when banished, had any de- 
slj^ eidier to revenge himself on Athens, or to take refuge in the oourt dT the 
Idng of Persia. The Greeks themselves forced him upon this, or rather the 
lAcedacmouans ; for, as by their intrigues his countrymen were induced to 
banish him, so, by their importunities after he was banished, he was not suf- 
fered to enjoy aoy refuge m quiet. 
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LIFE OF CAMILLUS. 



Among the many remarkable things related of Furius Ca- 
millus, the most extraordinary seems to be this, that though 
he was often in the highest . commands, and performed tne 
greatest actions ; thoufi;h he was five times chosen dictator; 
though he triumphed four times, and was styled the second 
founder of Rome; yet he was never once consul. Perhaps 
we may discover the reason in the state of the commonwealth 
at that time ; the people then at variance with the senate,* re- 
fused to elect consuls, and, instead of them, put the govern- 
ment in the hands of military tribunes. Though these acted, 
indeed, with consular power and authority, yet their adminis- 
tration was less grievous to the people, because they were more 
in number. To have the. direction of aifairs entrusted to six 
persons instead of two, was some ease and satisfaction to a 
people that could not bear to be dictated to by the nobility* 
Camillus, then distinguished by h^i achievements, and at the 
height of glory, did not choose to be consul against the incli- 
nations of the people, though the comitioj or assemblies in 
which they might have elected consuls, were several tiq^es held 
in that period. In all his other commissions, which were many 
and various, he so conducted himself, that if he wsis entrust- 
ed with the sole power, he shared it with others, and if he had 
a colleague, the glory was his own. The authority seemed to 
be shared by reason of his great modesty in command, which 
gave no occasion to envy ; and the glory was secured to him 
by his genius and capacity, in which he was universally allow- 
ed to have no equal. 

The family of the Furuf was not very illustrious before his 

* The old quarrel about the distribution of lands was reyived, the people 
inaistinif that every citizen should have an equal share. The senate met fre- 
quently to disconcert the proposal ; and at last Appius Claudius moved, that 
some of the coHere of the tribunes of the people should be grained, as the Qnly 
remedy agfainst the tyranny of that body ; which was accoraingiy put in exe- 
eution. The commona, thus disappointed, chose military tribunes instead of 
conafiils, and sometimes had them all plebeians. — Liv. 1. iv. c. 48. 

t Furius was the familv name. Camillus (as has been already observed) 
was an appellation of children of quaUty, who ministered in the temple of 
tome god. OurCamiUos wm the nnit who retained it as a tumame. 
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time; he was the first that .raised it to distinction, when he 
served under Posthumius Tibertius, in the great batde with 
the Equi and Volsci.* ' In that action, spurring his horse be* 
fore the ranks, he received a wound in the thigh, when, instead 
of retiring, he plucked the javelin out of the wound, engaged 
with the bravest of the enemy, and put them topflight. For. 
this, among other honours, he was appointed censor, an oiEce, 
at that time, of great dignity .f There is upon record a very 
laudable act of his, that took place during his office. As the 
wars had made many widows, he obliged such of the men as 
, lived single, partly by persuasion, and partly by threatening 
them widi fines, to marry those widows. Another act of his, 
which, indeed, was absolutely necessary, was, the causing or- 
phans, who before were exempt from taxes, to contribute to 
the supplies ; for these were very large, by reason of the con- 
tinual wars. What was then most urgent was the siege of Veii, 
whose inhabitants some call Venetani. This city was the bar- 
rier of Tuscany, and in the quantity of her arms, and number 
of her military, not inferior to Rome. Proud of her wealth, 
her elegance, and luxury, she had maint^ed with the Romans 
many long and gallant disputes for gloiy and for power. But 
humbled by many signal defeats, the Veientes had dien bid 
adieu to that ambition ; they satisfied themselves with build- 
ing strong and high walls, and filling the city with provisions, 
arms, and all kinds of warlike stores ; and so they waited for 
the enemy without fear. The siege was long, but no less la- 
borious and troublesome to the besiegers than to them. For 
the Romans had long been accustomed to summer campaigns 
only, and to winter at home ; and then for the first time their 
officers ordered them to construct forts, to raise strong works 
about tbeir camp, and to pass the winter as well as summer in 
the enemy's country. 

The seventh year of the war was now almost past, when the 
generals began to be blamed; and as it was thought they 

♦ Thig was in the year of Rome 324, when Caminas might be about four- 
teen or fifteen years of age (for, in the year of Rome 389, he was near four- 
score), though the Roman youth did no^ use to bear arms sooner than seven- 
teen. And though Plutarch says, that his gallant behaviour, at that time, 
procured him the censorship, yet that was an office which the Romans never 
conferred upon a young person ; and, in fact, Camillus was not censor till the 
year of Rome 353. 

^ t The authority of the censors, in the time of the republic^ was very esj^en- 
sive. They had power to expel Senators the house, to degrade the knight^ 
and to disable the commons from giving their votes in the assemblies of the 
people. But the emperors took the office upon themselves; and as many of 
them abused it, it lost its honour, and sometimes the very title was laid aside. 
As to what Plutarch says^ that Camillus, when censor, obliged many of the 
bachelors to marry the widows of those who had fallen in the wars j that waa 
in pursuance of one of the powers of his office,— C<e«6etewci»r(»Atd<rwro. 
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showed not suflEicient vigour in the siege,* they were super- 
seded, and others put in their room ; among whom was Camil-* 
lus, then appointed tribune the second time.f He was not, how- 
ever, at present concerned in the siege, for it fell to his lot to 
head the expedition against the Falisci and Capenates, who, 
while the Romans were otherwise employed, cqmmitted great 
depredations in their country, and harassed them during the 
whole Tuscan war. But Camillus falling upon them, Jcilled 
great numbers, and shut up the rest within their walls. 

. During the heat of the war, a phenomenon appeared in the i 
Alban lake, which might be reckoned amongst the strangest 
prodigies ; and as no common or natural cause could be as- 
signed for it, it occasioned great consternation. The summer 
was now declining, and the season by no means rainy,' nor re- 
markable for soutili winds. Of the ^any springs, brooks^ and 
lakes which Italy abounds with, some were dried up, and 
others but feebly resisted the drought ; the rivers, always low 
in the summer, then ran with a very slender stream. But the 
Alban lake, which has its source within itself, and discharges 
no part of its water, being quite surrounded with mountains, 
without any cause, unless it was a supernatural one, began to 
rise and swell in a most remarkable manner, increasing till, it 
reached the sides, and at last the very tops of the hills; all 
which happened without any agitation of its waters. For a 
while it was the wonder of the shepherds and herdsmen ; but 
when the earth, which, like a mole, kept it from overflowing 
the country below, was broken down with the quantity and 
weight of water, then descending like a torrent through the 
ploughed fields and other cultivated grounds to the sea, it not 
only astonished the Romans, but was thought by all Italy to 
portend some extraordinary event. It was the great subject 
of conversation in the camp before Veii, so that if, came at 
last to be known to the besieged. 

As in the course of long sieges there is usually some con- 
versation with the enemy, it happened that a Roman soldier 
formed an acquaintance with one of the townsmen, a man versed 
in ancient traditions, and supposed to be more than ordinarily 
skilled in divination. The Roman, perceiving diat he ex- 

* Of the six military tribunes of that year, only two, L. Vii^niaa and Ua^ 
nius Sergius, carried on the siege of Veii. Sergius commanded Oie attack, and 
VirginiuB oorered the siege. While the army was thus divided, the Falisci 
and Capenates fell upon Serg^us, and, at the same time, the besieged sall^^ing 
out,' attacked him on the other side. The Romans under his command, thmk- 
ing they had all the forces of Uetruria to deal witli, began to lose coura^, and 
retire. Virginius could .ha^e saved his colleague's troops, but as Sergius was 
too proud to send to him for succour, he resolved not to give him any. The 
enemy, therefore, made a dreadful slaughter of the Romans in their tines.-— 
Ziv, hb. V. c. 8. 

t The year of B«i&e 357. 
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pressed great satisfaction at the story of the lake, and there- 
upon laughed at the siege, told him, — ^* This was not the only 
wonder the times had produced, but other prodigies still 
stranger than this had happened to the Romans ; which he 
should be glad to communicate to him, if by that means he 
could provide for his oWn safety in the midst of the public 
ruin." The man, readily hearkening to the proposal^ came out 
to him, expecting to hear some secret, and the Roman con- 
tinued the discourse, drawing him forward by degrees, till they 
were ^t some distance from the gates. Then he snatched him 
up in his arms, and by his superior strength held him, till, 
with the assistance of several soldiers from the camp, he was 
secured and carried before the generals. The man, reduced 
to this necessity, and knowing that destiny, cannot be avoided, 
declared the secret oracles concerning his own country,^- 
" That the city could never be takien till the waters of the Al- 
ban lake, which had now forsook their bed, and found new 
passages, were turned back, and so diverted, as to prevent 
their mixing with the sea."* 

The senate, informed of this prediction, and deliberating 
about it, were of opinion it would be best to send to Delphi 
to consult the oracle. They chose for this purpose three 

?Tsons of honour and distinction, Licinius Cossus, Valerius 
otitus, and Fabius Ambustus ; who, havinghad a prosperous 
voyage, and consulted Apollo, returned with this among other 
answers, — ^^ That they had neglected some ceremonies in the 
Latin feasts."! As to the water of the Alban lake, they were 
ordered, if possible, to shut it up in its ancient bed ; or if that 
could not be effected, to dig canals and trenches for i^ till it 
lost itself on the land. Agreeably to this direction, the priests 
were employed in offering sacrifices, and the people in labour 
to turn the course of water.^ 

In the tenth year of the siege, the senate removed the other 
magistrates, and appointed Camillus dictator, who made choice 
of Cornelius Scipio for his general of horse. In the first place, 
he made vows to the gods, if they favoured him with putting 
a glorious period to the war, to celebrate the great Circensian 
games to their honour,^ and to consecrate the temple of the 
goddess, whom the Romans call the mother matuta. By her secret 
rites we may suppose this last to be the goddess Leucothea ; 

• The prophecy, according to Livy, (1. v.-c. 15.) was this, VeiitkaU never be 
taken, till all the voter it run out tfthe take ofJilba, 

f These feasts were instituted by Tarquin the Proud. The Komans presided 
in them : but all the people of Latium were to attend them, and to partake of 
a bull then sacrificed to Jupiter Latialis. 

% This wonderful work subsists to this day, and the waters of the lake AI- 
bano run through it. 

§ These were a kind of tournament in the gfrtat crrcw/. 
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for they take a female slave into the inner part of the temple,* 
where they beat her, and then drive her out; they carry their 
broiher^s children in their arms instead of their own ;f and 
they represent in the ceremonies of the sacrifice all that hap- 

Cned to the nurses of Bacchus, and what Ino suffered for 
ving saved the son of Juno's rival. 

After these vows, Camillus penetrated into the country of 
the Falisci, and in a great battle overthrew them and their 
auxiliaries the Capenates. Then he turned to the «iege of 
Veii ; and perceiving it would be both difficult and dangerous 
to endeavour to take it by assault, he ordered mines to be dug, 
the soil about the city being easy to work, and admitting 6( 
depth enough for the works to be carried on unseen by the 
enemy. As this succeeded to his wish, he made an assault 
without, to call the enemy to the walls ; and in the mean time, 
others of his soldiers made their wa^- through the mines, and 
secretly penetrated to Juno's temple m the citadel. This was 
the most considerable temple in ttie city ; and we are told, that 
at that instant the Tuscan general happened to be sacrificing, 
when the soothsayer, upon inspection of the entrails, cried 
out, — ^* The gods promise victory to him that shall finish this 
sacrifice ;'':^ the Romans, who were under ground, hearing what 
he said, immediately removed tibe pavement, and came out 
with loud shouts and clashing dieir arms, which struck- the 
enemy with such terror, that they fled, and left the entraib, 
which were carried to Camillus. But perhaps this has more of 
the air of fable than of history. 

The city thus taken by the Romans sword in hand, while 
they were busy in plundering it and carrying off its immense 
riches, Camillus benolding from the citadel what was done, at 
first burst into tears ; and when those about him began to mag- 
nify his happiness, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, and 
uttered this prayer : — '^ Great Jupiter, and ye gods, that have 
the inspection of our good and evil actions, ye know that the 
Romans, not without just cause, but in their own defence, and 
constrained by necessity, have made war against this city, and 
their enemies its timust inhabitants. If we must have some 
misfortune in lieu of this success, I entreat that it may fall, 

• LeucothoiS, or Ino, was jedous of one of her female dsTe^ who was the 
iaTourite of her husband Athamas. 

f Ino was a very unhappy mother ; for she had seen her son Learchus slain 
by her husband, whereupon she threw herself mto the sea with her other 
son Melicertes. But she was a more fortunate aunt, having preserved Bacchus, 
the son of her sister Semele. 

i Words spoken by persons unconcerned in their affairs, and upon a quite 
different subject, were interpreted bv the heathens as good or bad omens, if 
they happened to be any way applicable to their case. And they took great 
pains to fulfil the omen« if they thought it fortunate s as well u tp evade it, if 
H appcsre4 unhicky. 
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not upon Rome, or the Roman anny, but upon myself; yet 
lay not, ye gods, a heavy hand upon me f"* Having pro- 
nounced these words, he turned to tne right, as the manner of 
the Romans is after prayer and supplication, but fell in turning. 
His friends that were by, expressed great uneasiness at the ac- 
cident, but he soon recovered himself from the fall, and told 
them,— -^^ It was only a small inconvenience after great success, 
agreeable to his prayer."f 

After the city was pillaged, he determined, pursuant to his 
vow, to remove this statue of Juno to Rome. The workmen were 
assembled for the purpose, and he offered sacrifice to the god- 
dess^-^^ Beseeching her to accept of their homage, and gra- 
ciously to take up her abode among the gods of Rome." To 
which it is said tne statue softly answered, — ^^ She was willing 
and ready to do it." But Livy says, Camillus, in offering up 
his petition, touched the image of the goddess, and entreated 
her to go with them, and that some of the standers-by answered, 
— ^^ She consented, and would willingly follow them." Those 
that support and defend the miracle, have the fortune of Rome' 
on their side, which could never have risen ^ from such small 
and contemptible beginnings to that height of glory and em- 
pire, without the constant assistance of some god, who fa- 
voured them with many considerable tokens of his presence. 
Several miracles of a similar nature are also alleged ; as, that 
images have often sweated; that they have been heard to 
groan; and ,that sometimes they have turned from their vota- 
ries, and shut their eyes. Many such accounts we have from 
our ancients ; and not a few persons of our own times have 
given us wonderful relations, not unwdrthy of notice. But to 
give entire credit to them, or altogether to disbelieve them, is 
equally dangerous, on account of human weakness. We keep 
not always within the bounds of reason, nor are masters of our 
minds ; sometimes we fall into vain superstition, and some- 
times into an impious neglect of all religion. It is best to be 
cauticms, and to avoid extremes.^ ' 

Whether it was that Camillus was elated with his great ex- 

* livy, who has men us tlus prayer, has not qualified it with tha( modifica- 
tion 80 unworthy of Camillus, m t/uuufrof tx«viro fuixm T<Mv<nvr<u, may it be vith 
09 UUle detriment ae peinbU to myeelf. On the contrary, he juiys, vt earn in- 
vidiam lernre euo pnvato incommode, quam ndmmo pubUco popttU Romani Uceret. 
Camillus prayed, that ifthie eucceeo muat have an eqtdvaleni in wme eneidng' mie- 
fortune, that ndtfartwie ndght fail ufon himeelf, and the Roman people eocape -with 
ae little detriment as poisihle. This was great and heroic. Plutarch, baying 
but an imperfect knowledge of the Roman language, probably mistook the 
tense. 

t This is a continuation of tbe former mistake. livy tell us, it was con- 
jectured from the event, that this fall of Camillus was a presage of his con- 
demnation and banishment. 

i The great Mr. Addison seems to hare had tins pa88i|^e of Plutarch in his ' 
eye, whcm he deliTcrcd his opinion conceming the oootnnt of witches. 
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ploit in taking a city that wa« the rival of Rome, after it had 
been besieged ten years, or that he was misled by his flatterers, 
he took upon him too much state for a magistrate subject to 
the laws and usages of his country ; for his triumph was con* 
ducted with excessive pomp, and he rode through Rome in a 
chaript drawn by four white horses, which no general ever did 
before or after him. Indeed, this sort of carnage is esteemed 
sacred, and is appropriAted to the king and father of the gods.* 
The citizens, tlyeretore, considered this unusual appearance of 
grandeur as an insult upon them. Besides, they were offend* 
ed at his opposing the law by which the chy was'to be divided ; 
for their tribunes had proposed that the senate and people 
should be divided into two equal parts ; one part to remain at 
Rome, and the other, as the lot happened to fall, to remove to 
the conquered city ; by which means they would not only have 
more room, but, by being in possession of two considerable 
cities, be better able to defend their territories and to >«ratch 
over their prosperity. The people, who were very numerous, 
and enriched by the late plunder, constantly assembled in the 
Jbruniy and in a tumultuous mamier demanded to have it put 
to the vote. But the senate and other principal citizens con* 
sidered this proposal of the tribunes, not so much the dividing 
as the destroying of Rome,! and in their uneasiness applied 
to Camillus. CamtUus was afraid to put it to the trial, and 
therefore invented demurs and pretences of delay, to prevent 
the bilPs being offered to the people ; by which he incurred 
their displeasure. 

But the greatest and most manifest cause of their hatred 
was, his behaviour with respect to the tenths of the spoils ; 
and if the resentment of the people was not in this case alto^ 
gether just, yet it had some show of reason. It seems he had 
made a vow, as he marched to Veil, that, if he took the city, 
he would consecrate the tenths to Apollo. But when the city 
was taken, and came to be"pillaged, he was either unwilling to 
interrupt his men, or in the hurry had forgot his vow, and so 
gave up th^ whole plunder to them. After he had resigned his 
dictatorship, he laid the case before the senate ; and the sooth- 
sayers declared, that the sacrifices announced the anger of the 
golds, which ought to be appeased by offerings expressive of 
their gratitude for the favours they had received. The senate 
then made a decree, that the plunder should remain with the 
soldiers (for they knew not how to manage it otherwise) ; but* 
that each should produce upon oath, the tenth of the value of 

* He Gkewise coloured his face with vermilion, the colour with whiob the 
•tatiies of the f^oiU were commonly paljited. 

f They feared, liiat two such cities would, by degrees, become two different 
states, which, after a destructive war with each other, #9ul|l M length Ml * 
prey to their common enemies. 

vox., I. Ntt 
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what he had got. This was a .great hardship upon the soU 
diers ; and those poor fellows could not without force be 
brought to refund so large a portion of the fruit of their la- 
bours, and to make good not only what they had hardly earn- 
ed, but now actually spent. Camillus, distressed widi their 
complaints, for want ot a better excuse, inade use of a very 
absurd apology, by acknowledging he had forgotten his vow. 
This they greatly resented, that having then vowed the tenths 
of the enemy's goods, he should now exact tl\.e tenths of the 
citizens\ However, they all produced their proportion ; and 
it was resolved, that a vase of massy gold should be made and 
sent to Delphi. But as there was a scarcity of gold in the 
city, while the magistrates were considering how to procure it, 
the Roman matrons met, and having consulted among them* 
selves, gave up their golden ornaments, which weighed eight 
talents, as an offering to the god. And the senate, in honour 
of their piety, decreed that they should have funeral orations 
as well as the men, which had not been the custom before.* 
They then sent three of the chief of the nobility ambassadors, 
in a large ship well manned, and fitted out in a manner becom- 
ing so solemn an occasion. 

In this voyage th^y were equally endangered by a storm and 
a calm, but escaped beyond all expectation, when on the brink 
of destruction. For the wind slackening near the iEolian islands, 
the galleys of the Lipareans gave them chase as pirates. 
Upon their stretching out their hands for mercy, the Lipa- 
reans used no violence to their persons, but towed the 
•hip into harbour, and there exposed both them and their 
goods to sale, having first adjudged them to be lawful prize. 
With much difficulty, however, they were prevuled upon 
to release diem, out of regard to the merit and autho* 
rity of Timesitheus, the chief magistrate of the place, who, 
moreover, conveyed them with his own vessels, and assbted 
in dedicating the gift. For this, suitable honours were psud 
him at Rome. 

And now the tribunes of the people attempted to bring the 
law for removmg pare of the citizens to Veii once mcM-e upon 
the carpet ; but the war with the Falisci very seasonably in- 
tervening, put the management of the elections in the hands of 
the patricians, and they nominated Camillus a military tribune^] 
together with five others, as affairs then required a general oJF 
considerable dignity, reputation, and experience. When the 

* The matrons had the value of the gold paid them ; and it was not on this 
occasion, but afterwards, when tliey contributed their golden omamenta to 
make up the sum demanded by the Oauls, that funeral orations were granted 
them. The priyileee they were now favoured with, was leave to ride in 
chariots at the pubfic games and sacrifices, and in open carriages, of a less 
honourable sort, on other occanons, in the streets. 

t The year of Rome 361. Camillas was then mUitary tribune the tlutd 
time. . . 
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people had confirmed this nomination, Camillus marched his 
forces into the country of the Falisci, and hiid siege to Falerii, 
a city well fortified, and provided in all respectsr for the war. 
He was sensible it was like to be no easy ailair, nor soon to be 
despatched, and this was one reason for his engaging in it ; for 
he was desirous to keep the citizens employed abroad, that they 
might not have leisure to sit down at home, and raise tumults 
and seditions. This was indeed a remedy which the Romans 
always had recourse to, like good physicians, to expel dangerous 
humours- from the body politic. 

The Falerians, trusting to the fortifications with which they 
were surrounded, made so little account of 'the siege, that the 
inhabitants, except those who guarded the walls, walked the 
streets in their common habits. The boys too went to school, 
and the master took them out to walk and exercise about the 
walls ; for the Falerians, like the. Greeks, chose to have their 
children bred at one public school, that they might betimes be 
accustomed to the same discipline, and form themselves to 
friendship and society. 

This schoolmaster, then, designing to betray the Falerians 
by means of their children, took them every day out of the 
city to exercise, keeping pretty close to the walls at first, and 
when their exercise was over, led them in again. By degrees 
he took them out farther, accustoming them to divert them- 
selves freely, as if they had nothing to fear. At last, having 
got diem all together, he broug^ht them to the Roman advanced 
guard, and delivered them up to be carried to Camillus. When 
he came into his presence, he said, — ^^ He was the schoolmas- 
ter of Falerii, but preferring his favour to the obligations of 
duty, he came to deliver up those children to him, and in them 
the whole city." This action appeared very shocking to Ca- 
millus, and he said to those that were by^*--^ War (at best) 
is a savage thing, and wades through a sits, of violence and in- 
justice ; yet even war itself has its laws, which men of honour 
will not depart from ; nor do they so pursue victory, as to avail 
themselves of acts of villany and baseness ; for a great gene- 
ral should rely only on his own virtue, and not upon the treach- 
ery of others." Then he ordered die lictors to tear off the 
wretch's clothes, to tie his hands behind him, and to furnish 
the boys with rods and scourges, to punish die traitor, and 
whip him. into the city. By this time the Falerians had disco- 
vered the schoolmaster's treason ; the city, as might be expect- 
ed, was full of lamentations for so great a loss, and the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, both men and women, crowded about the 
wall and the gate like persons distracted. In the midst of this 
disorder they espied the boys whipping on their master, naked 
and bound ; and calling Camillus " their god, their deliverer, 
fheir father." Not only the parents of those children, but all 
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ihe citizens in general, were 'struck with admiration at the 
spectacle, and conceived such an affection for the justice of 
Camillus, that they immediately assembled in council, and sent 
deputies to surrender to him both themselves and their city. 

Camillus sent them to Rome ; and when they were intro- 
duced to the senate, they said : — *'*' The Romans, in preferring 
justice to conquest, have taught us to be satisfied with sub- 
mission instead of liberty. At the same time, we declare we 
do not think ourselves so much beneath you in strength, as in- 
ferior in virtue." The senate referred die disquisition and 
settling of the articles of peace to Camillus, who contented 
himself with taking a sum of- money of the Falerians ; and 
having entered into alliance with the whole nation of the Fa- 
lisci, returned to Rome. 

But the soldiers, who expected to have had the plundering of 
Falerii, when they came back empty-handed, accused Camillus 
to their fellow-citizens as an enemy to the commons^ and one 
that maliciously opposed the interests t>f the poor. And when 
the tribunes again proposed the law for transplanting part of 
the citizens to Veii,* and summoned the people to give their 
votes, Camillus spoke very freely, or rather with much asperity 
against it, appearing remarkably violent in his opposition to 
.the people, who therefore lost their bill, but harboured a strong 
resentment against Camillus. Even the misfortune he had in 
his family, of losing one of his sons, did not in the least miti- 
gate their rage, though, as a man of great goodness and ten- 
derness of heart, he i»as inconsolable for his loss, and shut 
himself up at home, a close mourner with the women, at the 
same time that they were lodging an impeachment against 
him. 

His accuser was Lucius Apuleius, who brought against him 
a charge of fraud with respect to the Tuscan spoils; and it 
was alleged that certain brass gates, a part of those spoils, 
were found with him. The people were so much- exasperated, 
that it was plain they would lay hold on any pretext to con- 
demn him. He, therefore, assembled his friends, his col- 
leagues, and fellow-soldiers, a great number in all, and begged 
of them not to suffer him to be crushed by false and unjust 
accusations, and exposed to the scorn of his enemies. Wnen 
they had consulted together, and fully considered the a£Fair, 
the answer they gave was, that they did not believe it in their 
power to prevent the sentence^ but they would willingly assist 

* The patricuinB carried it ag«ifist the bill only by » nuijonty of one tribe. 
And now they were so well pleased with the people, that the Tery nest mon^ 
ing a decree was passed, assig^ning six acres of the lands of Veii».oot only to 
every father of a family, but to every single person of free condition, pn 
the oiher hand, the people, delighted with diis liberality^ allowed the elect* 
ing of consuls^ instead of military tribunes. 
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him to pay the fine that might be laid upon him. He could 
not, however, bear the thoughts of so great an indignity, and 
giving way to his resentment, determined to quit the city as a 
voluntary exile» Having taken leave of his wife and children, 
he went in silence from his house to the gafe of the city.* 
There he made a stand, and turning about, stretched out his 
hands towards the Capitol, and prayed to the gods, — ^ That 
if he was driven out without any fault of his own, and merely 
by the violence or envy of the people, the Romans might 
quickly repent it, and express to all the world their want of 
Camillus, and their regret for his absence." 

When he had thus, like Achilles, uttered his impredations 
against his countrymen, he departed; and^ leaving his cause 
undefended, he was condemnea to pay a fine of fifteen thou- 
sand ases ; which, reduced to Grecian money, is one thousand 
five hundred drachma; for the 09 is a small coin that is the 
tenth part of a piece of silver, which for that reason is called 
dinar'vufi^ and answers to our drachma. There is not a man in 
Rome who does not believe that these imprecations of Camil- 
lus had their effect; though the punishment of his countrymen 
for their ^ljustice proved nowise agreeable to him, but on the 
contrary, matter of grief. Yet how great, how memorable 
was that punishment! How remarkably did vengeance pursue 
the Romans! What danger, destruction, and disgrace, did 
those times bring upon the city ! Whether it was the work of 
fortune, or whether it is the office of some deity, to see thdt 
virtue shall not be oppressed 4)y the ungrateful with im^u- 
nity.f 

The first token of the approaching calamities,, was the death 
of Julius the Censor,\ For the Romans have a particubr 
veneration for the censor, and look upon his office as sacred. 
A second token happened a little before the exile of Camillus. 
Marcus Ceditius, a man of no illustrious family indeed, nor of 
senatorial rank, but a person of great probity and virtue, in- 
formed the military tribunes of a matter which deserved great 
attention. As he was going the night before along what is 
called the New Road, he said he was addressed in a loud 
voice. Upon turning about he saw nobody, but heard these 

* This was four years after the taking of Falerii. 

fit was the, goddess Nemesia whom the heathens believed to hare the 
office of punishing evil actions in this world, particulari^r pride and Ingra** 
tltude. 

^ The Greek text, as it now stands^ instead of the een$9r Julius, has the 
manih of July ; but that baa been owing to the error of tome ignorant tran- 
scriber. Upon the death of Caiua Juhua the censor, Marcus €>>mefius waa 
appointed to succeed him ; but as the censorship of the latter proved unfortu- 
nate, ever after, when a censor happened to ^e in his ofiice, they not oidy 
forbof€ naming tiMither in his pliio^ but obliged hit coUeagne to quit hs 
dignity. 
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words ia an accent more than human >—'^ Go, Marcus Cedi- 
tiua, and early in the morning acquaint the magistrates, that 
they must shortly expect the Gauls." But the tribunes made 
a jest of the information; and soon after followed the dis- 
grace of Camillus. 

The Gauls are of Celtic origin,* and are said to have left 
their country, which was too small to maintain their vast num- 
bers, to go in search of another. These emigrants consisted 
<^ many thousands of young and able warriors, with a still 
greater number of women and children. Part of them took 
their route towards the northern ocean, crossed the Rhiphsan 
mountains, and settled in the extreme parts of Europe; and 
part established themselves for a long time betweep the Py- 
renees and the Alps, near the Senones and Celtorians.f But 
happening to taste of wine, which was then for the first time 
brought out of Italy, they so much admired the liquor, and 
were so enchanted with this new pleasure, that they snatched 
up their arms, and taking their parents along with^them, 
marched to the Alps,^ to seek that country which produced 
such excellent fruit, and, in comparison ot which, they con- 
sidered all others as barren and ungenial. ^* 

The man that first carried wine amongst them, and excited 
them to invade Italy, is said to have been Aruns, a Tuscan, a 
man of some distinction, and not naturally disposed to mis- 
chief, but led to it by his misfortunes. He was guardian to 
an orphan named Lucumo,$ of the greatest fortune in the 
country, and most celebrated for beauty. Aruns brought him 
up from a boy, and, when grown up, he still continued at his 
house, upon a pretence of enjoying his conversation. Mean- 
while he had corrupted his guardian's wife, or she had cor- 
rupted him, and for a long time the criminsd commerce was 
carried on imdiscovered. At length their passion becoming 
so violent, that they could neither restrain nor conceal it, the 
young man carried her off, and attempted to keep her openly. 
The husband endeavoured to find his redress at law, but was 

* The andents called all the inhabitants of the west and north, as far as 
Scythia, by the common name of Celtx. 

f The country of the Senones contained Sens, Auxerre, and Troyes, as far 
up as Paris. V^ho the Celtorii were is not known ; probably the word is cor- 
rupted. 

i livy tells u^ Italy was known to the Gauls two hundred years before, 
though he does indeed mention the story of Aruns. Then he goes on to in- 
form us, that the migration of the Gauls into Italy and other countries, was 
occasioned by their numbers being too large for their old settlements ; and 
that the two brothers Beliovesus and Sigovesus. casting lots to determine which 
way they should steer their course; Italy fell to Belioresusy and Germany to 
SigoTesus. 

§ Lttcvmo was not the name but the title of the yonn^ man. He was 
lotd of a LucumoHjf, Hetruria was divided into principalities oaUed Luat- 
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disappointed by the superior interest and wealth of Lucumo. 
He therefore quitted his own country, and having heard of the 
enterprising spirit of the Gauls, went to* them, and conducted 
their armies into Italy. 

In their first expedition they soon possessed themselves of 
that country which stretches out from the Alps to both seas. 
That this of old belonged to the Tuscans, the names them- 
selves are a proof; for the sea which lies to the north is called 
the Adriatic, from a Tuscan city named Adria, and that on the 
other side to the south is called the Tuscan sea. All that 
country is well planted with trees, has excellent pastures, and 
is well watered with rivers. It contained eighteen considenc- 
ble cities, whose manufactures and trade procured them the 
gratifications of luxuty^ The Gauls expelled the Tuscans, 
and made themselves masters of these cities; but this was 
done long before. 

The Gauls were now besieging Clusium, a city of Tuscany. 
The Clusians applied to the Romans, entreating them to send 
ambassadors and letters to the barbarians. Accordingly they 
sent three illustrious persons of the Fabian family, who had 
borne the highest emplo}anent8 in the state. The Gauls re- 
ceived them courteously on account of the name of Rome; 
and potting a stop to their operations against the town, came 
to a conference. But when they were asked what injury they 
had received from the Clusians, that they came against their 
city, Brennus king of the Gauls smiled, and said, — ^^^ The in- 
jury the Clusians do us, is their keeping to themselves a large 
tract of ground, when they can only cultivate a small one, and 
refusing to give up a part of it to us, who are strangers, nu- 
merous and poor. In the same manner you Romans were 
injured formerly by the Albans, the Fidenates, and the Ar- 
deates, and lately by the people of Veii and Capenae, and the 
greatest part of the Falisci and the Vol^ci. Upon these you 
mak^ war; if they refuse to share with you their goods, you 
enslave their persons, lay waste their country, and demplish 
their cities. Nor are your proceedings dishonourable or un- 
just; for you follow the most ancient of laws, which directs 
the weak to obey the strong, from the Creator even to the 
irrauonal part of the creation, that are taught by nature to 
make use of the advantage their stfength affords them against 
the feeble. Cease then to express your compassion for the 
Clusians, lest you teach the Gauls in their turn to commis- 
serate those that have been oppressed by the Romans." 

By this answer the Romans clearly perceived that Brennus 
would come to no terms; and therefore they went into Clu- 
sium, where they encouraged and animated the inhabitants to 
a sally against the barbarians, either to make trial of the 
strength of the Clusians, or to show their own« The Clusians 
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made die sally, and a sharp conflict ensued near the walls, 
when Quiotus Ambustus, one of the Fabii, spurred his horse 
* against a Gaul of extraordinary size and figure, who had ad- 
vanced a good way before the ranks. At first he was not 
known, because the encounter was hot, and his armour dazzled 
the eyes of the beholders; but when he had overcome and 
killed the Gaul, and came to despoil hitn of his arms, Brennus 
knew him, and called the gods to witness, — ^'^ That against all 
the laws and usages of mankind which were esteemed the most 
sacred and inviolable, Ambustus came as an ambassador, but 
iacted as an enemy .^' He drew off his men directly, and bid- 
ding the Clusians farewell, led his army towards Rome, fiut 
that he might not seem to rejoice that such an affront was of- 
fered, or to have wanted a pretext for hostilities, he sent to 
demand the offender, in order to punish him, and in the mean 
time advanced but slowly. 

The herald being arrived, the senate was assembled, and 
many spoke against the Fabii ; particularly the priests, called 
fecialesy represented the action as an offence against religion, 
and adjured the senate to lay the whole guilt and the expiation 
of it upon the person who alone was to blame, and so to avert 
the wrath of heaven from the rest of the Romans. These fe^ 
dales were appointed by Numa, the mildest and justest of 
kings, conservators of peace, as well as judges to give sanction 
to the just causes of war. The senate referred the matter to 
the people, and the priests accused Fabius with some ardour 
before them ; but such was the disregard they expressed for 
their persons, and such their contempt of religion, that they 
constituted that very Fabius and his brethren military tri- 
bunes.* 

As soon as the Gauls were informed of this, they were 
greatly enraged, and would no longer delay their march, but 
hastened forward with the utmost celerity. Their prodigious 
numbers, their glittering arms, their fury and impetuosity, 
struck terror wherever they came ; people gave up their lands 
for lost, not doubting but the cities would soon follow. How- 
ever, what was beyond all expectation, they injured no man^s 
property; they neither pillaged the fields, nor insulted the 
cities; and as they passed by, they cried out, — ^' They were 
going to Rome, they were at war with the Romans only, and 
considered all others as their friends." 

While the barbarians were going forward in tliis impetuous 
manner, the tribunes led out their forces to battle, in number 

not inferior! (for they consisted of forty thousand foot,) but 

• 

* I1ie year of Home 366 ; or, according to some cfaronologera, 365. 
t They were inferior in number; for the Gauls were leventy thousand $ and 
thuefcN'tt tht Somanss when th«y came to «ctioB» wcr^ obli|^ to extend their 
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the greatest part undisciplined, and such as had never handled 
a weapon before. Besides, they paid no attention to religion, 
having neither propitiated the gods by sacrifice, nor consulted 
the soothsayers, as was their duty in time of danger, and he^ 
fore an engagement. Another thing, which occasioned no 
small confusion, was, the number of persons joined in the 
command ; whereas before, they had often appointed for wars 
of less consideration a single leader, whom they call dictator, 
sensible of how great consequence it is to good order and 
success, at a dangerous crisis, to be actuated as it were with 
one soul, and to have the absolute command invested in one 
person. Their ungrateful treatment of Camillus', too, ws^ not 
the least unhappy circumstance; as it now appeared danger- 
ous for the generals to use their authority without some flat* 
tering indulgence to the people. « 

In this condition they marched out of the city^ and en- 
camped about eleven miles from it, on the banks of the river 
Allia, not far from its confluence with the Tyber. There the 
barbarians came upon them, and as the Romans engaged in a 
disorderly manner, they were shamefully beaten and put to 
flight. Their left wing was soon pushed into the rl^er, and 
there destroyed. The right wing, which quieted the field to 
avoid the charge, and gained the hills* did not suffer so much'; 
many of them escaping to Rome. I^he rest that survived the 
carnage, when the enemy were satiated with Uood, stole by 
night to Veil, concluding chat Rome was lost, and its inhabit* 
ants put to the sword. 

Thia battle was fought when the moon was at full, about the 
summer solstice, the veiy same day that the slaughter of the 
Pabii happened long betore,* when three hundred of them 
were cut ofl^ by the Tuscans. The second misfortune, how- 
ever, so much eilaced the memory of the first, that the day is 
still called the day of Allia, from die river of that name. 

As to die point, whether there be any lucky or unlucky' 
days,f and whether Heraclitus was right in blaming Hesiod 
ttr distinguishing them into fortunate and unfortunate, as not 
knowing diat the nature of all days is the same, we have con- 
sidered it in another place. But on this occasion, perhaps, it 
may not be amiss to mention a few examples. The Boeotians, 
on the fifth of the month which they call Hippodromius^ and 
the Athenians Hecatombmon (July), gained two signal victo- 
ries, both of which restored liberty to Greece; the one at 

wingB so as to make their centre very thin, which was one reason of their 
being soon broken. 

• The sixteenth of July. 

f The ancients deemed some days lucky, and others unlucky, either fhim 
some occult power which they supposed to be in numbers, or from the nature 
of the deities who presided over them, or else from obserrmtion of fortunate of 
unfortunate events having often happened on particular days. 
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Leuctra; the other at Gersestus, above two hundred years be- 
fore,* when they defeated Lattamyas and the Thessalians. On 
the other hand, the Persians were beaten by the Greeks^ on the 
sixth of Boedromion (September) at Marathon, on the third 
at Platsa, as also Mycale, and on the twenty-sixth at Arbeit. 
About the full moon pf the same month, the Athenians, under 
the conduct of Chabrias, were victorious in the sea-fight near 
Naxos, and on the twentieth they gained the victory of Safe- 
mis, as we have mentioned in the treatise concerning days. 
The month Thargdton (May) was also remarkably unfortu- 
nate to the barbarians; for in that month Alexander defeated 
the king of Persia's generals near the Granicus; and the Car- 
thaginians were beaten by Timoleon in Sicily on the twenty- 
fourth of the same; a day still more remarkable (according to 
f uphorus, Callisthenes, Demaster, and Phylarchus) for the 
taking of Troy. On the contrary', the month Metagitnion 
(August), which the Boeotians, call Panemus^ was very unlucky 
to the Greeks; for on the seventh they were beaten by Anti- 
pater in the battle of Cranon and utterly ruined, and before 
that, they were defeated by Philip at Chseronea. And on that 
same d^cy-and month and year, the troops,.which under Archi- 
damus, made ik 4^scent upon Italy, were cut to pieces by the 
barbarians. The Canrtbaginians nave set a mark upon the 
twenty-second of that moMci^ as a day that has always brought 
upon them the greatest of calamities. At the same time I am 
not ignorant, that about the time of the celebration of the mys^ 
tertes^ Thebes was demolished by Alexander; and after that, 
0p. the same twentieth of Boedromion (September), a day sa- 
cred to the solemnities of Bacchus, the Athenians were 
obliged to receive a Macedonian garrison: On one and the 
same day, the Romans, under the command of Caepio, were 
stripped of their camp by the Cimbri, and afterwards under 
Lucullus conquered Tigranes and the Armenians. King At- 
'talus and.Pompey the Great both died on dieir birth-days. 
And I could give account of many others, who, on the same 
day, at diferetit periods, have experienced both good and bad 
fortune. Be that as it may, the Romans marked the day of 
their defeat at Allia as unfortunate ; and as superstitious fears 
generally increase upon a misfortune, they not only distin- 
guished that as such, but the two next that follow it in every 
month throughout the year. 
If, after so decisive a battle, the Gauls had immediately pur- 

* The TheMalianSy under tlie command of Lattaroya8» were beaten by the 
B<Eotian« not long^ before the battle of Thermopylae, and little more than one 
liundred years before the battle of Leuctra. There is also an error here in the 
name of the place> probably introduced by tome blundering transcriber (for 
I'lutarch must have been well acquainted with the names of places in Bceotia.) 
Instead of Gersstus, we should read Ceressus ; the former was a promontor}* 
m Euboea, the latter was i| fort in Bitotia. 
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sued the fugitives, diere would have been nothing to hinder 
the entire destruction of Rome, and all that remained in it; 
with such terror was the city struck at the return of those that ' 
escaped from the battle, and so filled with confusion and dis- 
traction ! But the Gauls, not imagining the victory to be so 
great as it was, in the excess of their joy indulged themselves 
in good cheer, and shared the plunder of the camp; by which 
means numbers that were for leaving the city had leisure to 
escape, and those that remained had time to recollect them- 
selves, and prepare for their defence; for, quitting the rest of 
the city, they retired to the Capitol, which they fortified with 
strong ramparts, and provided well with arms. But iheir first 
care was of their holy things, most of which they conveyed 
into the Capitol. As for the sacred fire, the vestal virgins took 
it up, together with other holy relics, and fled away with it; 
though some will have it, that they have not the charge of any 
thing but that ever^living fire, which Numa appointed to be 
worshipped as the principle of all things. It is indeed the 
most active thing in nature ; and all generation either is mo- 
tion, or at least with motion. Odier parts of matter, when the 
heat fails, lie sluggish and dead, and crave the force of fire as 
an informing soul f and when that comes, they acquire some 
active or passive quality. Hence it was that Numa, a man 
curious in his researche/into nature, and, on account of his 
wisdom, supposed to hvve conversed with the Muses, conse- 
crated this fire, and ordered it to be perpetually kept up, as an 
image of t;hat eternal power which preserves and actuates the 
universe. Others say, that according to the usage of the 
Greeks, the fire is kept ever burning before the holy |^ces, as« 
an emblem of purity; but that there are other things in the 
Tnost secret part of the temple, kept from the sight of all but 
those virgins whom they call vestals; and the most current 
opinion is, that the palladium of Troy, which iEneas brought 
into Italy,, is laid up there. 

Others say, the Samothracian gods are there concealed, 
whom Dardanus,^ after he had built Troy, brought to that 
city, and caused to be worshipped ; and that after the taking 
of Troy, iEneas privately carried them off, and kept them till 
he settled in Italy. But those that pretend to know most 
about these matters, say, there are placed there ,two ca^ks of a 

• Dardanus, who flourished in the time of Moses, about the /«»!• before 
Christ 1480, is said to have been cmginalljr of Arcadia, from whe«ce he passed 
to Samothrace. Afterwards he married Batea or Arista, tVe dauafhter of 
Teucer, king of PhrygJa. Of the Samothracian gods we h^^ already given 
an account ; but may add here, from Macrobius, that the <*'*' fnaeni^ which 
Dardanus bronglit from Samotbrace, were the penatet, ar household god^ 
which £neaa afterwards carried into Italy. Dionyjftis of Halicarnassus 
3ays he had seen the pemUet in an old temple at Kome. They were of antiqup 
worlcmanshlpt representing two younp men aitrfng, snd holding each a lancp 
Jin his hand, and and fiw their inscription Denah instead of Ptnat. 
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moderate size, the one open and empty, the other full and 
sealed up, but neither of them to be seen by any but tho8« 
holy virgins. Others again think this is all a mistake, which 
arose from their putting most of their sacred utensils in two 
casks, and hiding them under ground^ in the temple of Qui- 
rinus, and that the place, from those casks, is still called i>o-> 
liola. 

They took, however, with them the choicest and most sa- 
cred things they had, and fled with them along the side of the 
river, where I^ucius Albinus, a plebeian, among others that 
were making their escape, was carrying his wife and children, 
and some of his most necessary moveables, in a waggon. But 
when he saw the vestals in a helpless and weary condition, car^ 
rying in their arms the sacred symbols of the gods, he imme- 
diately took out his family and goods, and put the virgins 
in the waggon, that they might make their escape to some of 
the Grecian cities,* This piety of Albinus, and the venera- 
tion he expressed for the gods ^t so dangerous a juncture, de- 
serves to be recorded. 

As for the other priests, and the most ancient of the sena- 
tors that were of consular dignity, or had been honoured with 
triumphs, they could not bear to think of quitting the city* 
They, therefore, put on their holy vestoients and robes of 
state, and, in a form dictated by Fabius the pontifsx maxtmus^ 
making their vows to the gods,f devoted themselves to their 
country. Thus attired, they sat down in their ivory chairs in 
the forum,^ prepared for the worst extremity. 

The third day after the battle, Brennus arrived with his 
army ; and finding the gates of the city opened, and the walls 
destitute of guards, at first he had some apprehensions of a 
stratagem or ambuscade, for he could not thmk the Romans 
had so entirely given themselves up to despair. But when he 
found it to be so in reality, he entered by the Colline gate, 
and took Rome, a little more than three hundred and sixty 

Eears after its foundation ; if it is likely that any exact account 
as been kept of those times,$ the confusion of which has oc- 
casioned so much obscurity in things of a later date. 

* Albinus conducted them to Csre, a city of Hetruriay where they met with 
ftfavouifible reception. The vestals remained a considerable time at Cxre, 
and ther« performed the usual rites of religion ; and hence those rites were 
called Cetmtoniee. 

J The R^nans believed, that by those voluntary consecrations to the infer- 
gods, disoijer and con^non was brought among the enemy. 

* These ivotj^ or curule chaii^ were used only by those who bad borne the 
most honourable offices; and the persons who had a right to nt in them bore 
also ivory staves. 

§ Livy tells us, that the Romans of those times did oot much apply them- 
selves to writing, and that the commentaries of ititfmUficee, and their other 
monuments, both pobltc and private, were destroyed when the dty was burnt 
by the Gau)j^. 
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Some uncertain rumours, however, of Rome's being taken, 
appear to have. soon passed into Greece; for Heraclides of 
Pontus,* who lived not long after these times, in his treatise 
conconing the soul, relates, that an account was brought from 
the west, «iat an army from the country of the Hyperboreans,! 
had«taken aGreek city called Rome, situated somewhere near 
the Great Sea. But I do not wonder that such a fabulous writer 
as Heraclides should embellish his account of the taking of 
Rome with the pompous terms of Hyperboreans and the 
Great Sea. It is very clear that Aristotle the philospher had 
heard that Rome was taken by the Gauls; but he calls its de- 
liverer Lucius J whereas Camillus was not called Lucius but 
Marcus. These authors had no better authority than common 
report. 

Brennus, thus in possession of Rome, set a strong guard 
about the Capitol, and himself went down into the forum; 
where he was struck with amazement at the sight of so many 
men seated in great state and silence, who neither rose up at 
the approach of their enemies, nor changed countenance or 
colour, but leaned upon their staves, and sat looking upon each 
other without fear or concern. The Gauls, astonished at so 
surprising a spectacle, and regarding them as superior beings, 
for a long time were afraid to approach or touch them. At 
last one of them ventured to go near Manius Papirius, and 
advancing his hand, gently stroked his beard, which was very 
long; upon which Papirius struck him on the head with his 
staff, and wounded him. The barbarian then drew his sword 
and killed him. After this, the Gauls fell upon the rest and 
slew them, and continuing their rage, despatched all that 
came in th^ir way. Then, for many days together, they pil- 
laged die houses and carried off the spoil; at last they set fire 
to the city, and demolished what escaped the flames, to ex* 
press their indignation against those in the Capitol who obeyed 
not their summons, but made a vigorous defence, and greatly 
annoyed the besiegers from the w^lls. This it was that pro* 
voked them to destroy the whole city, and to despatch all that 
fell into their hands, without sparing either sex or age. 

As by the length of the siege provisions began to fail the 
Gauls, they divided their forces, and part stayed with the king 

* He lived at that veiy time ; for he was at fint Plato*! aeholar, and after- 
wasdt Aristotle's s and Plato was hut forty-one years okl whea Borne was 
taken. 

f The ancients called all the inhabitants of the north Hyptrbtreant^ and the 
Mediterranean the Greai Sea^ to disting'uish it from the Euxine. Notwith- 
standtag^ that HenMslides was rig^t in this, he might be a very fiibulous 
writer: so was Herodotos; and so were the ancient historians of almost all 
countries; and the reason is obrious; they had little mote than tradition to 
^rite from. 
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before that fortress, while part foraged the countiy, and laid 
waste the towns and villages. Their success had inspired them 
with such confidence, that they did not keep in a body, but 
carelessly rambled about in different troops and parses. It 
happened that the largest and best disciplined corps .w^nt 
against Ardea, where Camillus, since his exile, lived in abso- 
lute retirement. This great event, however, awaked him 
into action, and his mind was employed in contriving, not how 
to keep himself concealed and to avoid the Gauls, but, if an 
opportunity should offer, to attack and conquer them. Per- 
ceiving that the Ardeans were not deficient in numbers, but 
courage and discipline, which was owing to the inexperience 
and inactivity of their officers, he applied first to the young 
men, and told them — ^** They ought not to ascribe the defeat 
of the Romans to the valour of the Gauls, or to consider the 
calamities they had suffered in the midst of their infatuation, 
as brought upon them by men who, in fact, could not claim 
the merit of the victory, but as the work of fortune. That it 
would be glorious, though they risked something by it, to repel 
a foreign and barbarous enemy, whose end in conquering was, 
like fire, to destroy what they subdued; but that if they would 
assume a proper spirit, he would give them an opportunity to 
conquer without any hazard at all." When he found the young 
men were pleased with his discourse, he went next to the ma- 
gistrates and senate of Ardea, and having persuaded them also 
to adopt his scheme, he armed all that were of a proper age 
for it, and drew them up within the walls, that the enemy, who 
were but at a small distance, might not know what he was 
about. 

Tlie Gauls, having scoured the countrj^, and loaded them- 
selves with plunder, encamped upon the plains in a careless 
and disorderly manner. Night found them intoxicated with 
wine, and silence reigned in the camp. As soon as Camillus 
was informed of this by his spies, he led the Ardeans out ; and 
having passed the intermecjiate space without noise, he reach- 
ed their caimp about midnight. Then he ordered a loud shout 
to be set up, and the trumpets to sound ort all sides, to cause 
the greater confusion; but it was with diffictdty they recover- 
ed themselves from their sleep and intoxication. A few, whom 
fear had made sober, snatched up their arms to oppose Camil- 
lus, and fell with their weapons in their hands; but the great- 
est part of them, buried in sleep and wine, were surprised un- 
armed, and easily despatched. A small number, that in the 
night escaped out of the camp, and wandered in the fields, 
were picked up next day by the cavalry, and put to the sword. 

The fame of this action soon reaching tne neighbouring 
cities, drew out many of their ablest warriors. Particularly, 
such of the Romans as had escaped from the battle of Alha 
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to Veil, lamented with themselves in some such manner as 
this j-f-** What a general has heaven taken from Rome in Ca- 
millus, to adorn tne Ardeans with his exploits ! while the city 
which produced and brought up so great a man is absolutely 
ruined; and we, for want of a leader, sit idle within the walls 
of a strange city, and betray the liberties of Italy. Come, 
then, let us send to the Ardeans to demand our general^ or else 
take our weapons and go to him ; for he is no longer an exile^ 
nor we citizens, having no country but what is in possession 
of an enemy." 

This motion was agreed to, and they sent to Camillus to 
entreat him to accept of the command. But he answered, he 
could not do it, before he was legally appointed to do it by the 
Romans in the Capitol;* for he looked upon diem, while they 
were in being, as the commonwealth, and would readily obey 
their orders, but without them would not be so officious as to 
interpose.f 

They admired the modesty and honour of Camillus, but 
knew not how to send the proposal to the Capitol. It seemed, 
indeed, impossible for a messenger to pass into the ciudel, 
whilst the enemy were in possession of the city. However, a 
young man, named Pontius Cominius, not distinguished by his 
birth, but fond of glory, readily took upon him the commis- 
sion. He carried no letters to the citizens in the Capitol, lest, 
if he should happen to be taken, the enemy should discover by 
them the intentions of Camillus. Having dressed himself in 
mean attire, under wluch he concealed some pieces of cork, he 
travelled all day without fear, and approached the city as it 
grew dark. He could not pass the river bv the bridge, because 
it was guarded by the Gauls, and, therefore, took his clothes, 
which were neither many nor heavy, and bound them about 
his head; and having laid himself upon the pieces of cork, 
easily swam over and reached the city. Then avoiding those 
quarters where, by the lights and noise, he co;icluded they 
kept watch, he went to the Carn^ntal gate, where there was 
the greatest silence, and where tne hill of the Capitol is the 
steepest and most craggy. Up this( he got unperceived, by a 
way the most difficult and dreadful, and advanced near the 
guards upon the walls. After he had hailed them, and told 
them his name, they received him with joy, and conducted 
him to the magistrates. 

The senate was presently assembled, and he acquainted them 
with the victory of Camillus, which they had not heard of be- 

• Livy says, the Roman soldiers at Veii applied to the remains of the senate 
in the Capitol for leave, before they offered the command to Camillas. So 
much regard had those brave men for the constitution of their country, thmig^h 
Rome then lay in ashes. Every private man was indeed a patriot. 
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fore, as ureli as with the proceedings of the soldiers at Veii, and 
exhorted them to confirm Camillas in the command, as the 
citizens out of Rome would obey none but him. Having 
heard his report, and consulted together, they declared Camil- 
las dictator, and sent Pontius back the same way he came, who 
was equally fortunate in his return; for he passed the enemy 
undiscovered, and delivered to the Romans at Veii the decree 
of the senate, which they received with pleasure. 

Camillus, on his arrival, found twen^ thousand of them in 
arms, to whom he added a greater number of the allies, and 
prepared to attack the enemy. Thus was he appointed dicta* 
tor the second time ; and having put himself at the head of the 
Romans and confederates, he marched out against the Gauls. 

Mean time, some of the barbarians employed in the siege, 
happening to pass by the place where Pontius had made his 
way by night up to the Capital, observed many traces of his 
feet and hands, as he had worked himself up the roqk, torn off 
what grew there, and tumbled down the mould. Of this they 
informed the king ; who coming and viewing it, for the present 
said nothing ; but in the evening he assembled the lightest and 
most active of his men, who were the likeliest to climb any 
diificult height, and thus addressed them : — ^*' The enemy have 
themselves shown us a way to reach them, which we were ig- 
norant of, and have proved that diis rock is neither inaccessible 
nor untrod by human feet. What a shame would it be then, 
after having made a beginning, not to finish ; ^and to quit the 
place as impregnable, when the Romans themselves have 
taught us how to take it ? Where it was easy for one man to 
ascend, it cannot be difficult for many, one by one ; nay, should 
many attempt it together, they will find great advantage in as- 
sisting each other. In the mean time, I intend great rewards 
and honours for such as shall distinguish themselves on this 
occasion." 

The Gauls readily embraced the king^s proposal ; and about 
midnight a number of them |ogether began to climb the rock 
in Silence, which though steep and craggy, proved more prac- 
ticable than they expected. The foremost having gained the 
top, put themselves in order, and were ready to take posses- 
sion of the wall, and to fall upon the guards, who were fast 
asleep; for neither man nor dog perceived their coming. 
However, there were certain sacred geese kept near Juno s 
temple,* and at other Umes plentifully fed ; but at this time, as 

* Geese were ever after had in honour at Rome, and a flock of them always 
kept mt the expense of the public. A golden image of a goose was erected in 
memory of them, and a goose every year carried in triumph upon a soft: litter 
finely adorned ; while dogs were held in abhorrence by the Romans^ who every 
year impaled one of them upon a branch of elder.— P/in. et Plut, de Forhtni 
Rom. 
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corn and tlieotherprovisions that remained were scarce sufficient 
for the men, diey were neglected and in poor ciMxlition. This 
animal is naturally quick of bearings and soon alarmed at any 
npiae ; and as hanger kept them waking and uneasy, they imi> 
mediately perceiv€Md the coming of the Gauls, and running ftt 
them with all the noise they could make, they awoke all the 
guards. The barbarians now, perceiving they were discovered, 
advanced with loud shouts and great fury. The Romans in 
haste snatched up such weapons as came to hand, and acquit- 
ted themselves like men on this sudden emergency* . First pf 
all, Manlius, a man of consular dignity, remarluible for Ids 
sti^ength and extraordinary courage, engaged two Gauls at 
once; and as one of them was lifting his battle-axe, with his 
sword cut off his right hand; at the same time he thrust the 
boss of his shield in the face of the other, and dflshed him 
dawn the precipice. Thus standing upon the rampart, with 
those that naci come to his assistance, and fought by his side^ 
he drove back therest of the Gauls that had got up, who were no 
great number, and who performed nodiing wortny of such an 
attempt. The Romans having thus escaped the danger that 
threatened them, as soon as it was light, threw the officer that 
commanded the wat^h down the rock amongst the enemy, and 
decreed Manlius a reward for his victory, which had more of 
honour in it than profit; for every man gave him what he had 
for one day^s allowance, which was half a pound of bread, and a 
quartern of the Greek cotyle* 

After this the Gauls began to lose couragfe; for provisions 
were scarce, and they could not forage for fear of Camillus.* 
Sickness, too, prevailed among them, Mrhich took its rise from 
the heaps of dead bodies, and from their encamping amidst the 
rubbish of the houses they had burnt; where there was such a 

Suanti^ of ashes, as, when raised by the winds or heated by 
le sun, by their dry and acrid quality so corrupted the air, that 
€very breath of it was pernicious. But what affected theih 
mos^ was the change of climate ; for they had lived in countries 
that abounded with shades and agreeable shelters from the heat^ 
and were now got into grounds that were low, and unhealthy 
in autumn. All this, together with the length and tediousness 
of the siege, which had now lasted more than six months, caused 
such desolation among them, and carried off such numbers, 
that the carcasses lay unburied. 

Thebesie^ed^ however, were not in a much better condition. 
Famine, which now pressed them hard, and their ignorance of 
what Camillus was doing, caused no small dejection ; foe the 
barbarians guarded the city with so much care, that it was 

* Camillua, being niMter of the oountry, posted atronf gutrds on all thc^ 
rosds, and, in effect, besieged the besiegers. 
vol. I. Pp 
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impossible to' send any messenger to him. Both sides bein^ 
thus equally discouraged, the advanced guards, who were near 
enough to converse, first began to talk of treating. As the 
motion was approved by those that had the chief direction of 
affairs, Sulpitius, one of the military tribunes, went and con- 
ferred with Brennus, where it was agreed that the Romans 
should pay a thousand pounds weight of gold,* and that the 
Gauls, upon tfaie receipt of it, should immediately quit the city 
and its territories. When the conditions were sworn to, and 
the gold lyas brought, the Gauls, endeavouring to avail them- 
selves of false weights, privately at first, and afterwards 
openly, drew down uieir own side of the balance. The Ro- 
mans expressing their resentment, Bt^nniis, m a contemptuous 
and insulting manner, took off his sword, and threw it, belt and 
all, into the scale; and when Sulpitius asked what that meant, 
he answered: — ^^ What should it meanbut wof to |he conqud:- 
ed ;" which became a proverbial saying. Some of the Romans 
were highly incensed at this ; and talked of retumitig with their 
gold, and enduring the utmost extremities of die siege ; butothers 
were of opinion that it was better to pass1>y a small injury, 
since the mdignity lay not in paying more than was due, but 
in paying any £hing at all ; a disgrace only consequent upon the 
necessity of the times. 

While they were thus disputing with the Gauls, Camillus ar- 
rived at the gates ; and being informed of what had passed, 
ordered the main body of his army to advance slowly and in 
good order, while he with a select band marched hastily up to 
die Romans, who all gave place, and received the dictator with 
respect and silence. Then he took the gold out of the scales, 
and gave it to ^^e lictors^ and ordered the Gauls to take away 
the balance and the weights, and to be gone, telling them, — 
" It was the custom of the Romans to deliver their country 
with steel, and not with gold." : And when Brennus expressed 
this indignation, ^nd complained he had great injustice done 
him by this infraction ox the treaty, Camillus answered, — 
" That it was never lawfully made ; nor could it be valid without 
his consent, who was dictator and sole magistrate ; they had, 
therefore, acted without proper authority. But they might 
make their proposals now he was come, whom the laws had in- 
vested with power either to pardon the suppliant, or punisk 
the guilty, if proper satisfaction was not mjule.*' 

At this Brennus was still more highly incensed, and a skir- 
mish ensued ; swords were drawn on both sides, and thrusts 
exchanged in a confused manner, which it is easy to conceive 
must be the case, amidst the ruins of houses, and in narrow 



* That 18 forty-five thounnd pounds sterlings. 
t rie -victU f 
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streets, where there was aotroom to draw up regularly. Breo- 
nus, however, soon recollected himself, and drew off his forces 
into the camp, with the loss of a small number. In the night he 
ordered them to march, and quit the city; and having retreated 
about eight miles from it, he. encamped upon the Gabinian 
road. Early in the morning Camillus came up with them, 
his arms dazzling the sight, and his men full of spirits ai^d 
fire. A sharp engagement ensu^pd, which lasted a long time ; 
at length the Gauls were routed with great slaughter, and their 
camp taken. Some of those, that £ed were killed in die pur* 
suit ; but the ^eat^r part were cut in pieces by the people in 
the neighbouring towns and villages, who fell upon them as 
they were dispersed.* 

Thus was Rome strangely taken, and more strangely recovei> 
.ed, after it had been seven months in the possession of the bar* 
barians; for they entered it a little after the Ues^ the fifteenth 
of July, and were driven out about the Ides^ the thirteenth of 
February following. Camillus returned in triumph, as became 
the deliverer of his lost country, and the restorer of Rome. 
Those that had quitted the ^ace before the siege, wkh their 
wives and children, now followed his chariot; and tfaev Aat 
had been besieged in the Capitol, and were almost perishing 
with hunger, met die other and embraced them, weeping for 
joy at this unexpected pleasure, which they almost considered 
as a dream. The priests and ministers of the gods bringing 
back with them what holy things they had hid or conveyed 
away when they fled, afforded a most desirable spectacle to the 
people; and they gave them the kindest welcome, as if the 
gods diemselves had returned with them to Rome. Next, 
Camillus sacrificed to die go^s, and purified the city, in a form 
dictated by the pontiffs. He rebuilt the former temples, and 
erected a new one to AtU9 Loquutvus^ the speaker ^<xr ■wamery 
upon th^ very spot where the voice from heaven announced in 
the night to Marcus Ceditius the coming of the barbarians. 
There was, indeed, no small difficulty in discovering the places 
where the temples had stood, but it was effected by the zeal of 
Camillus and the industry of the priests. 

As it was necessary to rebuild the city, which was entirely 
demolished, an heardess despondency seized the multitude, 
and they invented pretexts of delay. They were in want of 
all necessary materials, and had more occasion for repose and 
refreshment after their sufferings, fhan to labour and wear 
themselves out, when their bodies were weak, and their sub- 

* There is reaflon .to question the truth of the Utter part of this story. Plu- 
Urch copied it from livy. But Polyblus represents the Gauls as actually re- 
ceiTinf^ the gold from the Romans, &nd returning in safety to their own coun- 
try-, and this is confirmed by Justin, Suetonhis, and even by Livy himself, in 
another part of his history ; — x. 16. 
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stance wm gone. They had, dierefore,. a sacret atfachment to^ 
Veil, a city which remained entire, and was provided wilah 
every thing. This gave a handle to their devnagogues to ha^ 
ifangne them, as usual, in a way agreeable to their iaclinationSf 
and made them listen to seditious speeches against CamilHis^^ 
t^ As if. to graofy his ambition and thirst of g^ory, he would de- 
prive tnem of a city fit to receive them, force diem to pitch 
their tents among rubbish, and rebuild a ruin diat was like 
erne great funeral«pile, in brder that he might not only be called 
the general and dictator of Rome, but the founder too, instead 
oir Romulus, whose ri|^t he invaded.'^ 

On this account, die senate, afraid of an insurrection, would 
not let Camillus lay down the dictatorship within the year, as 
he desired, though no odier person had ever borne that high 
office more than six mondis. In the mean time they went 
about to console the people, to gaim tiiem by caresses and 
kihd persuasions. One while they showed them the monu* 
ments and tombs of their ancestors ; then they put them 4tt 
mind of tiieir temples and holy places, which Romulus and 
Numa^ and die other kings, had concentrated and left in ch«*ge 
^ith them* Above all, amidst th^ sacred and awfiil * symbols, 
l^y took care to make diem recollect the fresh human 
head,* trhich was found when the foundations of the Capitol 
were dug, and which presignified, that the same place was des* 
lined to be the head of Italy. They urged the disgrace it would 
be to extinguish again the sacred fire, which the vestals had 
lighted since the war, and to quit die city; whether they were 
to see it inhaUted fa^ strangers, or a desolate wijki for flocks 
to feed in. In tfaismovin^ manner the patricians remonstrated 
to the people both in public and private ; and were in their re- 
turn much affected hj the distress of the multitude, who la* 
mented their present indigence, and begged of them, now they 
were collected like the remains of a shipwreck, not tp oblige 
them to patch up the ruins i^ a desolated city, when there was 
one entire and ready to receive them, 

Camillas, therefore, thought proper to take the Judgment of 
the senate in a^ body ; and when he had exerted his eloquence 
in favour of his native country, and others had done the same, 
he put it to the vote, beginning with Lucius Lucretius, whose 
right it was to vote first, and who was to be followed by the 
rest in their order. Silence was made ; and as Lucretius was 
about to declare himself, it happened that a centurion, who 

• This prodigy happened in the reij^n of Turquin the Proud, who undoubted- 
ly must have put the head there on purpose ; for in di^ng the foundation, it 
wasfound warm and bleeding, aa if just severed from the body. Upon this 
the Komans sent to consult the Ttiscan soothsayers, who, after vaifily endes- 
▼ouring to bring the presage to iUvour their own country, acknowlet^d that 
the place where that head wasfound m-ould be the head of all Italv.-*2li't}i. 
haL lib. iv. 
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then commttfided die ds^«>guard, as he passed die hcmse, calt* 
ed with a loiid voice to the ensign,— -^^ to stop' and set up his 
standard there, for that was the best place to stay in.'' These 
words being; so seasonably uttered, at a ume when , they were 
doubtful and anxious about the event, Lucretius gave thanks 
.to the gods, and embraced the omen, wlule the rest gladly as* 
tented, A wonderful change, at the same time, took place in 
the minds of the people, who exhorted and encouraged each 
other to the work, and they began to build immediately, not in 
any order, or upon a regular plan, but as inclination or conve* 
nience directed. By reason of this hurry the streets were nar* 
row and intricate, and th6 houses badfy laid out ; fpr they 
tell U3 both the walls of the dty and die streets were built 
within the compass of ^ year. 

The persons appointed by Camillus to search for and niark 
out the holy places, foimd all in confusion. As the^ were 
looking round the PalaUum^ they came to the court <h Mar$^ 
where the buildings, like the rest, were burnt and demolished 
by the barbarlana; but in removing the rubbish and cleaning 
the place, they discovered, under a great heap of ashes, the 
augural staff of Roniulus. This staff is crooked at one end, 
and called ^tuua. It is used in marking out the several quar^- 
ters of the heavens, in any process of divination by the flight 
of birds, which Romulus was much skilled in and made great 
use of. When he was tMcen out of the world, the priests care* 
fully preserved the staff from defilement, like other holy 
relics ; and this having tecapedthe fire, when the rest were con- 
sumed, they indulged a pleasing hope, .and considered it as a 
presage, that Rome would last for ever.* 

Before they had finished the laborious task of building, a new 
war broke out. The ^c^ui, the Vokci, and the Latins, all at 
once invaded their territories, and the Tuscans laid siege to 
Sutrium, a city in alliaitce widi Rome. The military tribunes, 
too, who commanded the army, being surrounded by the La* 
tins, near Mount Marcius, and their camp in great danger, 
sent to Rome to desire succours; on which occasion Camillus 
was iq>pointed dictator the third time. 

Of tiiis war there are two. different accounts : I begin with 
the fabulous one. It is said, the Latins either seeking a pre- 
tence for war, or rei^y inclined to renew their ancient aflinity 
with the Romans, sent to demand of them a number of free- " 

* About this time, the ^bunes of the people deteimined to impeach Q. 
Fabiui^ who had violated the Uiw of nation^ atid thereby provoked toe Gaul^ 
and occa^oned the burning of Home. His ccime beinfr notorious, he was 
summoned by C. Martins lUitilus before the tuseiAbly of the people, to an- 
swer for his conduct in the embassy. The criminal had reason to fear the se- 
verest punishment ; but his relations gave out that he died suddenly ; which 
generally happened when the accused person had courage enough to pre- 
vent his eondemnationj and the shame of a public punishment. 
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bom TiFgins in marriage. The Romans were in no ftmaU per- 
plexity as to the course thejr should take ; for, on the one hand, 
they were afraid of war, as they were not yet re-established 
nor had recovered their losses ; and on the other, ihey sus- 
pected that the Latins only wanted their daughters for hos- 
tages, though they coloured their design with the special name 
of marriage. While they were thus embarrassed, a female 
slave, named Tutula,* or, as some call her, Philotis, advised 
ibe magistrates to send with her some of the handsomest and 
most genteel of the maid-servants, dressed like virgins of good 
families, and leave the rest to her. The magistrates approving 
the expedient, chose a number of female slaves proper for her 
purpose, and sent them richly attired to the Latin camp, which 
was not far from the city. At night, while the other slaves 
eonveyed away the enemiesVswords, Tutula or Philotis got up 
into a wild fig-tree of considerable height, and having spread 
a thick garment behind, to conceal her design from the Latins, 
held up a torch towards Rome, which was the signal agreed 
upon between her and the magistrates,, who alone were in the 
secret. For this reason the soldiers sallied out in a tumultu- 
ous manner, calling upon each other, and hastened by their of- 
ficers, who found it difficult to bring them into any order. They 
made themselves masters, however, of the entrenchments ; and 
as the enemy, expecting no such attempt, were asleep, they 
took the camp, and put the greatest part of them to the sword. 
This happened on the Nones j the seventh of July, then called 
QuintiJis; and on that day they celebrate a feast m memory of 
this action. In the first place, they sally, in a crowding and 
disorderly manner out of the city, pronouncing aloud the most 
familiar and common names3 as Caius, Marcus, Lucius, and 
the like ; by which they imitate the soldieps then calling upon 
each other in their hurry. Next, the maid-servants walk about, 
elegantly dressed, and jesting on all they meet. Tbey have 
also a kind of fight among themselves, to express the assist- 
ance tbey gave in the engagement with the Latins. Then they 
sit down to an entertainment, shaded with branches of the fig- 
tree. And that day is called Nonae Caprotinx^ as some sup- 
pose, on account of the wild fig-tree, from which the maid- 
servant held out the torch; for the Romans call that tree capri" 
ficus. Others refer the greatest part of what is said and done 
on that occasion to th^t part of the story of Romulus when 
he disappeared, and the darkness and tempest, or as some ima- 
gine, an eclipse happened. It was on the same day, at least, 
and the day might be called Nonx Caprotinm; for the Romans 
call a goat Capra ; and Romulus vanished out of sight while 

* In the life of Bomulus she is called Tutola, Macrobius calls her Tuteta, 
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he was holding atn assembly of the people at the Goafs Ufarshy 
as we have related in his life. 

^Fhe other account that is given of this war, and approved ' 
by most historians, is as follows: Camillus, being appointed 
dictator the third time, and knowing that the army under the 
miUtary tribunes was surrounded by the Latins and Volscians, 
was constrained to make levies"among such as age had exempt- 
ed from service. With these he fetched a large compass about 
mount Marcius, and, unperceived by ihe enemy, posted his 
army behind them ; and by lighting many fires signified his 
arrival. The Romans that were besieged in their camp, being 
encouraged by this, resolved to sally out and join the battle. 
But the Latins and Volscians kept close within their works, 
drawing a line of circumvallation with palisades, because they 
had the enemy on both sides, and resolving to wait for rein- 
forcements from home, as well as for the Tuscan succours. 

Camillus perceiving this, and fearing that the enemy might 
surround him, as he had surrounded them, hastened to make 
use of the present opportunity. As the works of the confede- 
rates consisted of wood, and the wind used to blow hard from 
the mptmtains at sun-rising, he provided a great quantity of 
combustible matter, and drew out his forces at day-break. 
Part of them he ordered, with loud shouts and missive wea- 
pons, to begin the attack on the opposite side ; while he him- 
self, at the head of those that were charged with the fire, 
watched the proper minute, on that side of the works where 
the wind used to blow directly. When the sun was risen the 
wind blew violently ; and the attack being ))egua on the other 
side, he gave the signal to his own party, who poured a vast 
quantity of fiery darts and other burning matter into the ene- 
my's fortifications. As the flame soon caught hold, and was 
fed by the palisades and other timber, it spread itself into all 
quarters ; and the Latins not being provided with any ineans 
of extinguishing it, the camp was almost full of fire, and they 
were reduced to a small spot of g^iind. At last they were 
forced to bear down upon the body who were posted before 
the camp and ready to receive ^ them sword in hand. Conse- 
quently very few of them escaped ; and those that remained 
in the camp were destroyed by the flames, till the Romans ex- 
tinguished them for the sake of the plunder. 

After this exploit, he left his son Lucius in the camp,' to 
guard the prisoners and the booty, while he himself penetrated 
into the enemy's country. There he took the city ot the Equi, 
and reduced the Volsci, and then led his army to Sutrium, 
whose fate he was not yet apprised of, and which he hoped to 
relieveby fighting the Tuscans who had sat down before it. But 
the Sutnans had already surrendered their town, with the loss 
of every thing but the Clothes they had on ; and in this con* 
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dition he met diem by the way, with their wives and childivii^ 
bewsuling their misfortunes. CamiUus was extremely moved 
at so sad a spectacle ; and perceiving diat the Romans wept 
with pity at die affecting entreaties of the Sutrians, he deter* 
mined not to defer his revenge, but to march to Sutrinm that 
very day; concluding that men who had just taken an opulent 
city, where they had not left one enemy, and who expected 
none from any other quarter, would be found in disorder and 
off their guard.. Nor was he mistaken in his judgment. He 
not only passed through the country undiscovered, but ap- 
proached the gates iind got possession of the walls before they 
were aware. Indeed mere was none to guard them ; for aU 
were engaged in festivity and dissipation. Nay, even when 
they perceived that the enemy were masters erf the town, they 
were so overcome by their indulgencies, that few endeavoured 
to escape ; they were either slain in their houses, or surrender- 
ed themselves to the conquerors. Thus the city <rf Sutrium 
being twice taken in one day, the new possessors-were expel- 
led, and the old ones restored, by CamiUus. 

By the triumph decreed him on this occasion, he gained no 
less criedit and honour than by the two former. For those of 
the citizens that envied him, and were desirous to attribute 
his successes rather to fortune than to his valour and conduct, 
were compelled, by these last actions, to allow his great abili* 
ties and application. Among those that opposed him, and 
detracted from his merit, the most considerable was Marcus 
Manlius, who was the first that repulsed the Gauls, when they 
attempted the Capitol by night, and on that account was sur- 
named Capitolinas. , He wasiimbitious.to be the greatest man 
in Rome ; and as he could not by fair means outstrip CamiUus 
in th^ race of honour, he took die common road to absolute 
power, by courting the populace, particularly diose that were 
in debt. Some of the latter he defended,, by pleading their 
causes againt dieir creditors : and others he rescued, forcibly 
preventing their being dealt with according to law: so that he 
got a number of indigent persons about him, who became 
formidable to the patricians by dieir insolent and riotous be- 
haviour in the forum. 

In this exigency they appointed Cornelius Cossus* dictator, 
who named Titus Quintius Capitolinus his general of horse ; 
and by this supreme magistrate Manlius was committed to 
prison. On which occasion the people went into mourning; 
a thing never used but in time of great and public calamities. 
The senate, therefore, afraid of an insurrection, ordered him 
to be released. But when set at liberty, instead of altering his 
ccmduct, be greW more insolent and troublesome, and filled die 

♦ Vide Liv, lib. vi. c»p. 2. 
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whole city with faction and sedition. At that time Camillus 
was again created a military tribune, and Manlius taken 
and brought to his trial. But the sight of the Capitol was a 
great disadvantage to those that carried on the impeachment. 
The place where Manlius by night maintained the fight 
against the Gauls, was seen from the forum; and all that 
attended were moved with compassion at his stretching out his 
hands towards that place, and begging them with tears to 
remember his achievements. The judges of course were greatly 
embarrassed, and often adjourned the court, not choosing to 
acquit him after such clear proofs of his crime, nor yet able to 
carry the laws into execution in a place which contmually re- 
minded the people of his services. Camillus, sensible of this, 
removed the tribunal without the gate, into the Peteline Grove, 
where there was no prospect of the Capitol. There the prose- 
cutor brought his charge ; and the remembrance of his former 
bravery gave way to the sense which his judges had of his 
present crimes. Manliv^^^ therefore, was condemned, carried 
to the Capitol, and thrown headlong from the rock. Thus the 
same place was the moniunent both of his glory and his unfor- 
tunate end. The Romans, moreover, razed his house, and 
built there a temple to the goddess Moneta. They decreed, 
likewise, that for the future no patrician should ever dwell in 
the Capitol.* 

Camillus, who was now nominated military tribune the 
sixth time, declined that honour. For, besides that he was of 
an advanced age, he was apprehensive of the effects of envy, 
and of some change of fortune, after so much glory and suc- 
cess. But the excuse he most insisted on in public, was the 
state of his health, which at that time was infirm. The peo- 
ple, however, refusing to accept of that excuse, cried out, — 
" They did not desire him to nght, either on horseback or on 
foot ; they only wanted his counsel and his orders. Thus they 
forced him to take the office upon him, and, together with 
Lucius Furius M edullinus, one of his colleagues, to march 
immediately against the enemy." 

* Lest the advantageous sitaation of a fortress, that commanded the whole 
city, should suggest and facilitate the design of enslaving it. For Manlius was 
accused of aiming at the sovereign power. His fate may serve as a warning 
to all ambitious men who want to rise on the ruins of their country ; for he 
could not escape or find mercy with the people, though he produced above 
four hundred plebeians, whose debts he had paid ; though he showed thirty 
suits of armour, the spoils of thirty enemies, whom he had slain in single com- 
bat ; though he had received forty honorary rewards, among which were two 
mural and eight civic crowns (C. Servilius, when general of the horse, being of 
the number of citizens whose lives he had saved ;} and though he had crowned 
all with the preservation of the Capitol. So inconstant, however, is the mul- 
titude, that Manlius was scarce dead, when his loss was generallv lamented, 
and a plague, which soon foUowedj ascribed to the anger of Jupiter against 
the authors of his death. 

Toi. I. <l q r- I 
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These were the people of Pneneste and the Volsci, who with 
a considerable army were laying waste the country in alliance 
with Rome. Camillus, therefore, went and encamped over 
against them, intending to prolong the war, that if there should 
be any necessity for a battle, he might be sufficiently recovered 
to do his part. But as his colleague Lucius, too ambitious of 
glory, was violently and indiscreetly bent upon fighting, and 
inspired the other officers with the same ardour, he was afraid 
it might be thought that through envy he withheld from the 
young officers the opportunity to distinguish themselves. For 
this reason he agreed, though with great reluctance, that 
Lucius should draw out the forces, whilst he, on account of 
his sickness,"*^ remained with a handful of men in the camp. 
But when he perceived that Lucius, who engaged in a rash and 

Erecipitate manner, was defeated, and the Romans put to flighty 
e could not contain himself, but leaped from his bed, and 
went with his retinue to the gates of the camp. There he 
forced his way through the fugitive^^^vp to the pursuers, and 
made so good a stand, that those Wno had fled to the camp* 
soon returned to the charge, and others that were retreating 
rallied and placed themselves about him, exhorting each other 
not to forsake their general. Thus the enemy were stopt in 
the pursuit. Next day he marched out at the head of his army, 
entirely routed the confederates in a pitched battle, and enter- 
ing their camp along with them, cut most of them in pieces. 

After this, being informed that Satricum, a Roman colony, 
was taken by the Tuscans, and the inhabitants put to the sword, 
he sent home the main body of his forces, which consisted of 
the heavy-armed, and with a select band of light and spirited 
young men fell upon the Tuscans that were in possession of 
the city, some of whom he put to the sword) and the rest were 
driven out. 

Returning to Rome with great spoils, he gave a signal evi* 
dence of the good sense of the Roman people, who entertained 
no fears on account of the ill health or age of a general that 
was not deficient in courage or experience ; but made choice 
of him, infirm and reluctant as he was, rather than of those 
young men who wanted and solicited the command. Hence it 
was, that upon the news of the revolt of the Tusculans, Camil- 
lus was ordered to march against them, and to take with him 
only one of his five colleagues. Though they all desired and 
made interest for the commission, yet, passing the rest by, he 
j>itched upon Lucius Furius, contrary to the general expecta- 
tion ; for this was the man who but just before, against the 
opinion of Camillus, was so eager to engage, and lost the bat* 

• Livy says, he placed himself on ui eminence^ with a ctnft de rMervey to 
observe the success of the {>attic. 
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tic. Yet willing, it seems, to draw a veil over his misfortune, 
and to wipe oiF his disgrace, he was generous enough to give 
him the preference.* 

When the Tusculans perceived that Camillus was coming 
against them, they attempted to correct their error by artful 
management. They filled the fields with husbandmen and 
shepherds, as in time of profound peace ; they left their gates 
open, and sent their children to school as before. The trades- 
men were found in their shops employed in their respective 
callings, and the better sort of citizens walking in the public 
places in their usual dress. Meanwhile the magistrates were 
busily passing to and fro, to order quarters for the Romans ; 
as if they expected no danger, and were conscious of no fault. 
Though these arts could not alter the opinion Camillus had of 
their revolt, yet their repentance disposed him to compassion. 
He ordered them, therefore, to go to the senate of Rome and 
beg pardon; and when they appeared there as suppliants, he 
used his interest to procure their forgiveness, and a grant of 
the privileges of Roman citizensf besides. These were the 
principal actions of his sixth tribuneship. 

After this, Licinius Stolo raised a great sedition in the state, 
putting himself at the head of the people, who insisted that of 
the two consuls one should be a plebeian. Tribunes of the 
people were appointed, but the multitude would suffer no 
election of consuls to be held.:]^ As this want of chief magis- 
trates was likely to bring on still greater troubles, the senate 
created Camillus dictator the fourth time, against the consent 
of the people, and not even agreeable to his own inclination :$ 
for he was unwilling to set himself against those persons, who, 

* This choice of Camillus had m difTerent motive ^m what Plutarch men- 
tiona. He knew that Purius, who had felt the ill effects of a precipitate con- 
duct, would be the first roan to avoid such a conduct for the future. 

t He was ouly a Roman citizen, .in the most extensive sig^nification of the 
words, who had a rifl^ht of having a house in Rome, of giving his vote in the 
Comitia, and of standing candidate for an/ oAce ; and who, consequently, was 
incorporated into one St the tribes. The freed-men in the times of the re> 
public were excluded from dignities; and of the municipal towns and Roman 
colonies, which enjoyed the right of citixenship, some had, and some had not, 
the right of sufTrage, and of promotion to offices in Home, 

i This eonfumon lasted five jrears, during which the tribunes of the people 
prevented the Comitia from being held, wliich were necessary for the election 
of the chief magistrates. It was occaaoned by a trifling accident. Fabius 
Ambustus having married his eldest daughter to Servius Sulpicius, a patrician, 
and at this time military tribune, and the younger to I.icinius Stolo, a rich 
plebeian, it happened that while the younger sister was paying a visit to the 
elder, Sulpicius came home from the forum, and his lictors, with the staff of 
the fasces, thundered at the door. The younger sister being frightened at the 
noise, tHe elder laughed at her, as a person quite ignorant of high life. This 
affront greatlv afflicted her ; and her father, to comfort her, bid her not be 
uneasy, for she should soon see as much state at her own house, as had 
aurpnsed her at her sister's. 

^ The year of Borne 388. 
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having been often led on by him to conquest, could with great 
truth affirm, that he had more concern with them in the mili- 
tary way, than with the patricians in the civil ; and at the same 
time was sensible that the envy of those very patricians in- 
duced them now to pr9mote him to that high station, that he 
might oppress the people if he succeeded, or be ruined by them 
if he failed in his attempt. He attempted, however, to obviate 
the present danger ; and as he knew the day on which the 
tribunes intended to propose their law, he published a genefal 
muster, and summoned the people from the forum into the 
field, threatening to set heavy fines upon those that should not 
obey. On the other hand, the tribunes of the people opposed 
him with menaces, solemnly protesting they would fine him 
fifty thousand drachmas if he did not permit the people to put 
their bill to the vote. Whether it was that he was afraid of 
a second condemnation and banishment, which would but ill 
suit him, now he was grown old and covered with glory, or 
whether he thought he could not get the better of the people, 
whose violence was equal to their power, for the present he 
retired to his own house, and soon after, under pretence of 
sickness, resigned the dictatorship. '*(' The senate appointed 
another dictator, who, having named for his general of horse 
that very Stolo, who was leader of the sedition, suffered a law 
to be made that was extremely disagreeable to the patricians. 
It provided that no person whatsoever should possess more 
than five hundred acres of land. Stolo having carried his point 
with the people, flourished greatly for a while ; but not long 
after being convicted of possessing more than the limited num- 
ber of acres, he suffered the penalties of his own law.f 

The most difficult part of the dispute, and that which they 
began with, namely, concerning the election of consuls, re- 
mained still unsettled, and continued to give the senate great 
uneasiness, when certain information was brought that the 
Gauls were marching again from the coasts of 9ie Adriatic, 
with an immense army, towards Rome. With this news came 
an account of the usual effects of war, the country laid waste, 
and such of the inhabitants as could not take refuge in Rome 
dispersed about the mountains. The terror of this put a 
stop to the sedition; and the most popular of the senators 
uniting with the people, with one voice created Camillus dic- 
tator the fifth time. He was now very old, wanting little of 
fourscore ; yet, seeing the necessity and danger of the times, 
he was willing to risk all inconveniences, and, without alleging 

* He pretended to find something amiss, in the auspices which wepe taken 
when he was appointed. 

f It was eleven years after. PopiliusLxnas fined him ten thousand sester- 
ces for \>e\ng nospessed of a thousand acres of land, in conjunction with his 
son, whom he oad emancipated for that purpose.— Ziv. lib. ril. c. 16. 
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any excuse, immediately took upon him the command, and 
made the levies. As he knew tne chief force of the barba- 
rians lay in their swords, which they managed without art or 
skill, furiously rushing in, and aiming chie^* at the head and 
shoulders, he furnished most of his men with helmets of w.ell- 
polished iron, that the swords might either break or glance 
aside ; and round the borders of their shields he drew a plate 
of brass, because the wood of itself could not resist the strokes. 
Beside this, he taught them to avail themselves of long pikes, 
by pushing with which they might prevent the effect of the 
enemy's swords. 

When the Gauls were arrived at the river Anio with their 
army, encumbered with the vast booty they had made, Camil- 
lus drew out his forces, and posted them upon a hill of easy 
ascent, in which were many hollows, sufficient to conceal the 
greatest part of his men, while those that were in sight should 
seem, through fear, to have taken advantage of the higher 
grounds. And the more to fix this opinion in the Gauls, he 
opposed not the depredations committed in his sight, but re- 
mained quietly in uie camp he had fortified, while' he had be- 
held part of them dispersed in order to plunder, and part in- 
dulging themselves, day and night, in drinking and revelling. 
At last, he sent out the light-armed infantry before day, to 
prevent the enemy's drawing up in a regular manner, and to 
narass them by sudden skirmishing as they issued out of their 
trenches ; and as soon as it was light he led down the heavy- 
armed, and put them in battle array upon the plain, neither 
few in number nor disheartened, as the Gauls expected, but 
numerous and full of spirits. 

This was the first thing that shook their resolution, for they 
considered it as a disgrace to have the Romans the aggressors. 
Then the light-armed, falling upon them before they could 
get into order, and rank themselves by companies, pressed 
them so warmly, that they were obliged to come in great con- 
fusion to the engagement. Last of all, Camillus leading on 
the heavy-armed, the Gauls with brandished swords hastened 
to fight hand to hand ; but the Romans meeting the strokes 
with their pikes, and receiving them on that part that was 
guarded with iron, so turned their swords, which were thin 
and soft tempered, that they were soon bent almost double ; 
and their shields were pierced and weighed down with the 
pikes that stuck in them. They therefore quitted their own 
arms, and endeavoured to seize those of the enemy, and to 
wrest their pikes from them. The Romans seeing them naked, 
now began to make use of their swords, and made great car- 
nage among the foremost ranks.. Mean time the rest took to 
flight, and were scattered along the plain; for Camillus had 
beforehand secured the heights ; and, as in confidence of vic- 
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tory they had left their camp unfortified, they knew it would 
be taken with ease. 

This battle is said to have been fought thirteen years after 
the taking of Rome;* and, in consequence of this success, the 
Romans laid aside, for the future, the dismal apprehensions 
they had entertained of the barbarians. They had imagined, 
it seems, that the former victory they had gained over the 
Gauls, was owing to the sickness that prevailed in their army, 
and to other unforeseen accidents, rather than to their own 
valour; and so great had their terror been formerly, that they 
had made a law, — " That' the priests should be exempted from 
military service, except in case of an invasion from the Gauls." 

This was the last of Camillus' martial exploits; for the 
taking of Velitrae was a direct consequence of this victory, 
and it surrendered without the least resistance. But the great- 
est conflict he ever experienced in the state still remained; for 
the people were harder to deal with since they returned victo- 
rious, and they insisted that one of the consuls should be cho- 
sen out of their body, contrary to the present constitution. 
The senate opposed them, and would not suffer Camillus to 
resign the dictatorship, thinking they could better defend the 
rights of the nobility under the sanction of his supreme au- 
thority. But one day, as Camillus was sitting in tne forum, 
and employed in the distribution of justice, an officer, sent by 
the tribunes of the people, ordered him to follow him, and 
laid his hand upon him, as if he would seize and carr^' him 
away. Upon this, such a noise and tumult was raised in the 
assembly, as never had been known ; those that were about 
Camillus thrusting the plebeian officer down from the tribunal^ 
and the populace calling out to drag the dictator from his seat. 
In this case Camillus was mi;ch embarrassed ; he did not, how- 
ever, resign the dictatorship, but led off the patricians to the 
senate-house. Before he entered it, he turned towards the 
Capitol, and prayed to the gods to put a happy end to the 
present disturbances, solemnly vowing to build a temple to 
Concord, when the tumult should be over. 

In the senate there was a diversity of opinions and great 
debates. Mild and popular counsels, however, prevailed, 
which allowed one of the consuls to be a plebeian.} When 

* This battle was foug^ht, not thirteen, but twenty-three years after the 
taking' of Rome. 

+ The people having g^ned this point, the consulate was revived, and the 
military tribuneahip laid aside for ever; but at the same time the patricians 
procured the great privilege, that a new officer, called prator^ should be ap- 
pointed, who was to be always one of their body. The consuls had been ge- 
nerals of the Roman armies, and at the same time judges of civil affairs; but as 
they were often in the field, it was thoug'ht proper to separate the latter 
branch from their office, and appropriate it to a judge yf'iih tne title ofpr^tor, 
who was to be next in dimity to the consuls. About the year of Rome 501, 
another firtttor WM appointed, to decide the differences sunong foreigners. 
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the dictator announced this decree to the people, they received 
it with great satisfaction, as it was natural they should; they 
were immediately reconciled to the senate, and conducted Ca- 
millus home with great applause. Next day the people assem- 
bled, and voted that the temple which Camillus had vowed to 
Concord, should, on account of this great event, be built on 
a spot that fronted the forum and place of assembly. To those 
feasts which are called Latin they added one day more, so that 
the whole was to consist of four days ; and for the present they 
ordained^that the whole people of Rome should sacrifice witn 
garlands on their heads. Camillus then held an assembly for 
2ie election of consuls, when Marcus iEmilius was chosen out 
of the nobility, and Lucius Sextius from the commonalty, the 
first plebeian that ever attained that honour. 

This was the last of Camillus' transactions. The year fol- 
lowing a pestilence visited Rome, which carried off a prodi- 
gious number of the people, most of the magistrates, and 
Camillus himself. His death could not be deemed premature, 
on account of his great age and the offices he had borne, yet 
was he more lamented than all the rest of the citizens who 
died of that distemper. 

upon the taking of Sicily and Sardinia two more pneton were created, and 
as many more upon the conquest of Spain. 
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LIFE OF PERICLES. 

WHt:N Csesar happened to see some strangers at Rome car- 
rying young dogs and monkeys in their arms, and fondly ca- 
ressing them, he asked, — *'^ Whether the women in their country 
never bore any children ?" thus reproving, with a proper se- 
verity, those who lavish upon brutes that natural tenderness 
which is due only to mankind. In the same manner we must 
condemn those who employ that curiosity and love of know- 
ledge, which nature has implanted in the human soul, upon 
low and worthless objects, while they neglect such as are ex- 
cellent and useful. Our senses, indeed, by an effect almost 
mechanical, are passive to the impression of outward objects, 
whether agreeable or offensive; but the mind, possessed of a 
self-directing power, may turn its attention to whatever it 
thinks proper. It should, therefore, be employed in the most 
useful pursuits, not barely in contemplation, but in such con- 
templation as may nourish its faculties ; for as thatxolour is 
best suited to the eye, which by its beauty and agreeableness 
at the same time both refreshes and strengthens die sight, so 
the application of the mind should be directed to those sub- 
jects which, through the channel of pleasure, may lead us to 
our proper happiness. Such are the works of virtue. The 
very description of these inspires us with emulation, and a 
strong desire to imitate them ; whereas, in other things, admi- 
ration does not always lead us to imitate what we admire, but, 
on the contrary, while we are charmed with the work, we often 
despise the workman. Thus we are pleased with perfumes and 
purple, while dyers and perfumers appear to us in the light of 
mean mechanics. 

Antisthenes,* therefore, when he was told that Ismenias 
played excellently upon the flute, answered properly enough, 
— ^* Then he is good for nothing else, otherwise he would not 
have played so well." Such also was Philip's saying to his 
son, vmen,at a certain entertainment he sang in a very agreea- 

* Antisthenes was a disciple of Socrates, and founder of the sect of the 
Cynics. 
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ble and skilful manner, ^^ Are you not ashamed to sing so 
well ?" It is enough for a prince to bestow a vacant hour upon 
hearing others sing; and ne does the Muses sufficient no- 
nour, if he attends the performances of those who excel in 
their arts. 

If a man applies himself to servile or mechanic employ- 
ments, his industry in those things is a proof of his inattention 
to nobler studies. No young man of noble birth, or liberal 
sentiments, from seeing the Jupiter at Pisa, would desire to 
be Phidias, or from the sight of the Juno at Argos, to be Po- 
lycletus ; or Anacreon, or Philemon, or Archilochus, though 
delighted with their poems;* for though a work may be 
agreeable, yet esteem of the author is not the necessary con^ 
sequence. We may, therefore, conclude, that things of this 
kind, which excite not a spirit of emulation, nor produce any 
strong impulse or desire to imitate them, are of litde use to 
the beholders. But virtue has this peculiar property, that at 
the same time that we admire her conduct, we long to copy 
the example. The goods of fortune we wish to enjoy, virtue 
we desire to practise ; the former we are glad to receive from 
others, the latter we are ambitious that others should receive 
from us. The beauty of goodness has an attractive power; it 
kindles in us at once an active principle ; it forms our manners, 
and influences our desires, not only when represented in a liv- 
ing example, but ev^n in an historical description. 

For this reason, we chose to proceed in writing the lives of 
great men, and have composed this tenth book, which contains 
^e life of Pericles, and that of Fabius Maximus, who carried 
on the war against Hannibal ; men who resembled each other 
in many virtues, particularly in justice and moderation, and 
who effectually served their respective commonwealths, by pa- 
tiently enduring the injuries and capricious treatment they re- 
ceived from their colleagues and their countrymen. Whether 
we are right in our judgment or not, will be easy to see in the 
work itself. 

Pericles was of the tribe of Acamantis, and of the ward of 
Cholargia. His family was one of the most considerable in 
Athens, both by the father and mother's side. His father 
Xanthippus, who defeated the king of Persia's generals at My- 
cale, married Agariste, the niece of Clisthenes, who expelled 
the family of Pisistratus, abolished the tyranny, enacted laws, 

* This seems to be somewhat inconsistent u'ith that respect and esteem in 
which the noble arts of poetry and sculpture were held in ancient Greece and 
Kome, and with that admiration which the proficients in those arts always ob- 
tain among the people. But there was still a kind of jealousy between the 
poets and philosophers ; and our philosophical biographer shows pretty clearly, 
by the Platonic parade of this introduction, that he would magnify the lat- 
ter at the expense of the former. 

VOL- I. Br 
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and established a form of government, tempered in such a 
manner as tended to unanimity among the people, and the 
safety of the state. She dreamed that she was delivered of a 
lion, and a few days after brought forth Pericles. His person 
in other respects was well turned, but his head was dispro* 
portionably long. For this reason almost all his statues have 
the head covered with a helmet, the statuaries choosing, I 
suppose, to hide that defect. But the Athenian poets call him 
Scninocephalus, or oniori'head, for the word schinos is some- 
times used instead of scilla^ a sea'Onion. Cratinus, the comic 
writer, in his play called Chirones^ has this passage : — 

Faction received old Time to her embraces ; 

Hence cmme a tyrant-spawn, on earth called Pericles, 

In hearen the hsad<ompeUor* 

And again, in his Nemesis^ he thus addresses him ; — 

Come, blessed Jove,* the high and mighty head. 
The friend of hospitality ! 

And Teleclides says, — 

Now, in a maie of thought, be ruminates 
On strange expedients, while his head, depressed 
With its own weight, sinks on his knees ; and now 
From the vast caverns of his brain burst forth 
Storms and fierce thunders. 

And Eupolis, in his Demi^ asking news of all the great ora- 
tors, whom he represented as ascending from the shades below, 
when Pericles comes up at last, cries out, — 

Head of the tribes that haunt those spacious realms. 
Does he ascend ? 

Most writers agree, that the master who taught him music 
was called Damon, the first syllable of whose name, they tell 
us, is to be pronounced short ; but Aristotle informs us, that he 
learned that art of Pythoclides. As for Damon, he seems to 
have been a politician, who, under thie pretence of teaching mu- 
sic, concealed his great abilities from the vulgar ; and he attend- 
ed Pericles as his tutor and assistant in politics, in the same 
manner as a master of the gymnastic art attends a young man to 
fit him for the ring. However, Damon's giving lessons upon 
the harp was discovered to be a mere pretext, and, as a busy 
politician, and friend to tyranny, he was banished by the os- 

* Pericles (as Plutarch afterwards observes) was called O^nOiue^ or Jupi- 
ter. The poet here addresses him under that character with the epithet of 
fMaa,pi%, which signifies bleated, but may also signify great-headed. In our 
lan^^a^e we have no word with such a double meaning. Just above, he is 
called Cephalegeretet, head^empeUor (as if his bead was an assemblage of 
jnanv heads), instead of J^tephelejgeretet, cleud'CompeOer, a common epithet of 
Jupiter. 
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tracism. Nor was he spared by the comic poets. One of them 
named Plato, introduces a person addressing him thus, — 

Inform ine» Dunon, firgt» does fame say tru€» 
And wast thcu really Periclei' Chiron h 

Pericles also attended the lectures of 2ieno of El^^f who, in 
natural philosophy, was a follower of Parmenides, and who, by 
much practice in the art of disputing, had learned to confound 
and silence all his opponents, as Timon the Phlasian declares 
in these verses:— 

Have not you heard of Zeno's mighty powers. 

Who could change sides, yet changing triumphM still 

In the tongue's wars ? 

But the philosopher with whom he was most intimately ac- 
quainted, who gave him that force and sublimity of sentiment 
superior to all 3ie demagogues, who, in short, formed him to 
that admirable dignity of manners, was Ahaxagoras the Clazo- 
raenian. This was he whom the people of those times called 
nous^ or intelligence ^ either in admiration of his great under- 
standing and knowledge of the works of nature, or because 
he was the first who clearly proved that the universe owed its 
formation neither to chance nor necessity, but to a pure and 
unmixed mind^ who separated the homogeneous parts from the 
other with which they were confounded. 

Charmed with the company of this philosopher, and instruct- 
ed by him in the sublimest sciences, Pericles acquired not only 
an elevation of sentiment, and a loftiness and purity of s^le, 
far removed from the low expression of the vuloar, but like- 
wise a gravity of countenance which relaxed not into laughter, 
a firm and even tone of voice, an easy deportment, and a de- 
cency of dress, which no vehemence of speaking ever put into 
disorder. These things, and others of the like nature, excited 
admiration in all that saw him. 

Such was his conduct, when a vile and abandoned fellow 
loaded him a whole day with reproaches and abuse, he bore 

* The word CAtrm, again, is ambiguous, and may either signify, wotl ihim 
preceptor to Pericles ? or, vaot thou more -wicked than Pericles ? 

t This Zeno was of Elea, a town of Italy, and a Phocian colony, and must 
be carefully distinguished from Zeno, the founder of the sect of the Stoics. 
The Zeno here spoken of was respectable for attempting to rid his country of s 
tyrant. The tjrrant took him, and caused him to be pounded to death in a 
mortar. But his death accomplished what he could not effect in his lifetime ; 
for his feUow citizens were so muoh incensed at the dreadful manner of it, that 
they fell upon the tyrant and stoned him. As to his arguments^ and those of 
his master Parmenides, pretended to be so invincible, one of them was to 
prove there can be no such thing as motion, since a thing can neither move in 
the place where it is, nor in the place where it is not. But this sophism is 
easily refuted ; for motion b the passing of a thing or person into a new pan 
• of space. w 
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it with padence and silence; and tontinued in public for the 
despatch of some urgent affairs. In the evening he walked 
softly home, this impudent wretch following, and insulting 
him all the way with the most scurrilous language ; and as it 
was dark when he came to his own door, he ordered one of 
his servants to take a torch and light the man home. The 
poet Ion, however, says he was proud and supercilious in con- 
versation, and that there was a great deal of vanity and con- 
tempt of others mixed with, his dignity of manner; on the other 
hand, he highly extols the civility, complaisance, and polite- 
ness of Cimon. But to take no farther notice of Ion, who, 
perhaps, would not have any great excellence appear without 
a mixture of something satirical, as it was in the ancient tra- 
gedy ;* Zeno desired those that called the gravity of Pericles 
pride and arrogance, to be proud the same way ; telling them, 
the very acting of an excellent part might insensibly produce 
a love and real imitation of it. 

These were not the only advantages which Pericles gained 
by conversing with Anaxagoras. From him he learned to 
overcome those terrors which the various phenomena of the 
heavens raise in those who know not their causes, and who 
entertain a tormenting fear of the gods by reason of that igno- 
rance. Nor is there any cure for it but the study of nature, 
which, instead of the frightful extravagancies of superstition, 
implants in us a sober piety, supported by a rational hope. 

We are told, there was brought to Pericles, from one of his 
farms, a ram*s head with only one horn ; and Lampo the sooth- 
sayer, observing that the horn grew strong and firm out of the 
middle of the forehead, declared, that the two parties in the 
state, namely those of Thucydides and Pericles, would unite, 
and invest the whole power in him with whom the prodigy was 
found: but Anaxagoras having dissected the head, showed 
that the brain did not fill the whole cavity, but had contracted 
itself into an oval form, and pointed directly to that part of 
the skull whence the horn took its rise. This produced Anaxa- 
goras great honour with the spectators ; and Lampo was no 
less honoured for his prediction, when, soon after, upon the 
fall of Thucydides, the administration was put entirely into 
the hands of Pericles. 

But, in my opinion, the philosopher and the diviner may 
well enough be reconciled, and both be right; the one disco- 

• Tragedy at first was only a chorus in honour of Bacchus. Persons dress- 
ed like satyrs were the performers, and they often broke out into the most 
licentious raillery. Afterwards^ when tragedy took a graver turn, something 
of the former drollery was still retained, as in that which we call tragi-comedy. 
In time, serious characters and events became the subject of tragedy, without 
that mixture ; but even then, after exhibiting three or four serious tragedies, 
the poets used to conclude their contention for the prize with a satirical one. 
Of thit sort is the Cyclops of Euripides, and the only one remaining. 
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vering the cause, and the other the end. It was the business 
of the former to account for the appearance, and to consider 
how it came about; and of the latter to show why it was so 
formed, and what it portended. — ^Those who say, that when 
the cause is found out, the prodigy ceases, do not consider, 
that if they reject such signs as are preternatural, they must 
also deny that artificial signs are of any use ; the clattering of 
brass quoits,* the light of beacons, and the shadow of a sun- 
dial, have all of them their proper natural causes, and yet 
each has another signification. But, perhaps, this question 
might be more properly discussed in another place. 

Pericles, in his youui, stood in great fear of the people ; for 
in his countenance he was like Pisistratus the tyrant ; and he 
perteived the old men were much struck with a farther resem- 
blance in the sweetness of his voice, the volubility of his 
tongue, and the roundness of his periods. As he was more- 
over of a noble family and opulent fortune, and his friends 
were the most considerable men in the state, he dreaded the 
ban of ostracism, and, therefore, intermeddled not with state 
affairs, but behaved with great courage and intrepidity in the 
field. However, when Aristides was dead, Themistocles ba- 
nished, and Cimon much employed in expeditions at a distance 
from Greece, Pericles engaged in the administration. He 
chose rather to solicit the favour of the multitude and the 
poor,! than of the rich and the few, contrary to his natural 
disposition, which was far from inclining him to court popu- 
larity. 

It seems he was apprehensive of falling under the suspicion 
of aiming at the supreme power, and was sensible, besides, 
that Cimon was attached to the nobility, and extremely belov- 
ed *by persons of the highest eminence; and, therefore, in 
order to secure himself, and to find resources against the 
power of Cimon, he studied to ingratiate himself with the 
common people. At the same time, he entirely changed his 
manner of living. He appeared not in the streets, except 

* The clattering of brass quoits, or plates, was sometimes a military signal 
among the Grecians. Among the Romans it was a signal to call the wrestlers 
to the ring. 

f The popular party in Athens were continuaUy makine efforts against those 
small remains of power which were yet in the hands of the nobility. As Peri* 
cles could not lead the party of the nobles, because Cimon, by the dignity of 
bis birth, the lustre of liis actions, and the largeness of bis estate, had placed 
himself at their head, he had no other resource than to court the populace. 
And he flattered their favourite passion in the most agreeable manner, by 
lessening the power and priyileges of the court of Areopagus, which was the 
chief support of the nobility, and, indeed, of the whole state. Thus the bring- 
ing of almost aU causes before the tribunal of the people, the multiplying of 
gratuities, which were only another word for bribes, and the giving the peo- 
ple a taste for expensive pleasures, caused the downfall of the Athenian com* 
monwealth ; though the personal abilities of Pericles supported it during his 
time. 
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when he went to the forum or the senate-house. He declined 
the invitations of his friends, and all social entertainments and 
recreations; insomuch, that in the whole time of his adminis* 
tration, which was a considerable length, he never went to sup 
with any of his friends, but once, which was at the marriage 
, of his nephew Euryptolemus, and he staid there only until the 
ceremony of libation was ended. He considered, that the 
freedom of entertainments takes away all distinction of office, 
and that dignity is but little consistent with familiarity. Real 
and solid virtue, indeed, the more it is seen, the more glorious 
it appears ; and there is nothing in a good man's conduct, as a 
magistrate, so great in the eye of the public, as is the general 
course of his behaviour in private to his most intimate friends. 
Pericles, however, took care not to make his person cheap 
among the people, and appeared among them only at proper 
intervals ; nor did he speak to all points that were debated be- 
fore them, but reserved himself, like the Salaminian galley* 
(as Critolaiis says), for greater occasions, despatching business 
of less consequence by other orators with whom he had an in- 
timacy. One of these, we are told, was Ephialtes, who, ac- 
cording to Plato, overthrew the power of the council of Areo- 
pagus, by giving the citizens a large and intemperate draught 
of liberty. On which account, the comic writers speak of the 
people of Athens, as of a horse wild and unmanaged, — 



• which listenB to the reins no more. 



But in his maddening^ course bears headlong: down 
The very friends that feed him.f 

Pericles, desirous to make his language a proper vehicle for 
his sublime sentiments, and to speak in a manner that became 
the dignity of his life, availed himself greatly of what he had 
learned of Anaxagoras, adorning his eloquence with the rich 
colours of philosophy; for, adding (as the divine Plato ex- 
presses it) the loftmess of imagination, and all commanding 
energj', with which philosophy supplied him, to his native pow- 
ers ot genius, and making use ol whatever he found to his 
purpose, in the study of nature, to dignify the art of speaking, 
he far excelled all other orators.^ Hence he is said to have 
gained the surname of Olymptus ; though some will have it to 

* The Salaminian ^lley was a consecrated vessel, which the Athenians 
never made use of, but hn extraordinary occasions. They sent it, for instance, 
for a general whom they wanted to call to account, or with sacrifices to Apollo, 
or some other deity. 

J The former English translator takes no manner of notice of /stjcniy Tvr 
(,t*f M,ti TflCic f»o-o4( nrimi^»f, bitet Eubaa, and insults the islands^ though the 
passage is pregnant with sense. Athens, in the wantonness of power, msult- 
ed Kubora, which was her granary, and the £gian islands, which contributed 
greatly to her commerce and her wealth.' 

^ Plato observes, on the same occasion, that an orator, as well as a physi- 
cian, ought to have a general knowledge of nature. 
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liave been from the edifices with which he adorned the city ; 
and others, from his high authority both in peace and war. 
There appears, indeed, no absurdity in supposing, that all these 
things might contribute to that glorious distinction. Yet the 
strokes ol satire, both serious and ludicrous, in the comedies 
of those times, indicate, that this title was given him chiefly 
on account of his eloquence ; for they tell us, that in his ha* 
rangues, he thundered and lightened, and that his tongue was 
armed with thunder. Thucydides, the son of Milesius, is said 
to have given a pleasant account of the force of his eloquence. 
Thucydides was a great and respectable man, who, for a long 
time, opposed the measures of Pericles; and when Archida* 
mus, one of the kings of Lacedsemon, asked him, — ^*' Which 
was the best wrestler, Pericles, or he ?" he answered, *^ When 
I throw him, he says he was never down, and he persuades the 
very spectators to believe so." 

Yet such was the solicitude of Pericles, when he had to 
speak in public, that he always first addressed a prayer to the 
gods,*— *' That not a word might unawares escape him un- 
suitable to the occasion." He left nothing in writing, but some 
public decrees ; and only a few of his sayings are recorded. 
He used to say (for instance) that ^^ the isle of iEgina should 
not be suffered to remain an eye*sore to the Pirseus;" and 
that,—" he saw a war approaching from Peloponnesus." And 
when Sophocles, who went in joint command with him upon 
an expedition at sea, happened to praise the beauty of a cer^ 
tain boy, he said,— >" A general, my friend, should not only 
have pure hands, but pure eyes." Stesimbrotus produces this 
passage from the oration which Pericles pronounced in me- 
mory of those Athenians wJio fell in the Samian war, — ^* They 
are become immortal, like the gods ; for the gods themselves 
are not visible to us ; but from the honours lliey receive, and 
the happiness they enjoy, we conclude they are immortal; and 
such snould those brave men be who die for their country." 

Thucydides represents the administration of Pericles as fa« 
vouring aristocracy, and tells us, that, though the government 
was called democratical, it was really in the hands of one who 
had engrossed the whole authority .-»Many other writers like- 
wise inform us, that by him the people were first indulged with 
a division of lands, were treated at the public expense with 
theatrical diversions, and were paid for the most common sejr« 
vices to the state. As this new indulgence from the government 
was an impolitic custom, which rendered the people expensive and 
luxurious, and destroyed that frugality and love of labour which 

* Qiuntiliui mys, he prsjed* that not » word might escape him disagreeable 
to the people. And this is the more probable account of the matter, because 
(according to Soidas) Perioles wrote down his orations, before he pronounc' 
ed themin publici aad^ iodeedt WM the int who did so. 
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supported them before, it is proper that we should trace the 
effect to its cause, by a retrospect into the circumstances of 
tlie republic. 

At first, as we have observed, to raise himself to some sort 
of equality with Cimon, who was then at the height of glory, 
Pericles made his court to the people. And as Cimon was 
his superior in point of fortune, which he employed in reliev- 
ing the poor Athenians, in providing victuals every day for the 
necessitous, and clothing the aged, and, besides this, levelled 
his fences with the ground, that all might be at liberty to ga- 
ther his fruit, Pericles had recourse to the expedient of divid- 
ing the public treasure ; which scheme, as Aristbde informs 
us, was proposed to him by Demonides of los.* Accordingly, 
by supplying the people with money for the public diversions, 
and lor their attendance in courts of judicature ;t ai^d hv 
other pensions and gratuities, he so inveigled them, as to avail 
himself of their interest againstthe council of the Areopagus, of 
which he had no right to be a member, having never had the 
fortune to be chosen Archon, Thesmothetes, king of the Sa- 
cred Rights, or Polemarch. For persons were of old appoint- 
ed to these offices by lot ; and such as had discharged them 
well, and such only, were admitted as judges in the Areopa- 
gus. Pericles, therefore, by his popularity, raised a party 
against that council, and, by means of Ephialtes, took from 
them the cognizance of many causes that had been under their 
jurisdiction. He likewise caused Cimon to be banished by the 
ostracism^ as an enemy to the people,^ and a friend to the La- 
cedaemonians ; a man who in birth and fortune had no superior, 
who had gained very glorious victories over the barbarians, 
and filled the city with money and other spoils, as we have re- 
lated in his life. Such was the authority of Pericles with the 
common people. 

The term of Cimon's banishment, as it was by ostracism^ 
was limited by law to ten years. Mean time, the Lacedaemo- 
nians, with a great army, entered the territory of Tanagra, and 

* Ids was one of the isles called Sporades, in the £g^an sea, and celebrated 
for the tomb of Homer. But some learned men are of opinion, that instead 
of i«3w, we should read Oi»dir, and that Demonides was not of the island of 
16s, but of Oia, which was a borough in Attica. 

f There were several courts of judicature in Athens, composed of a cerUun 
number of the citizens ; who sometimes received one obolna each for every 
cause the^ tried : and sometimes men who aimed at popularity, procured this 
fee to be increased. 

t His treason against the state was pretended to consist in receiving pre- 
sents or other gratifications from the Macedonians, whereby he was prevailed 
On to let slip the opportunity he had to enlarge the Athenian cohquests, after 
he had taken the gold mines of Thrace. — Cimon unswered, that he had pro- 
secuted the war to the utmost of his power against the Thracians and their 
other enemies ; but that he had made no inroads into Macedonia, because he 
did not conceive that he was to act as a public enemy to mankind. 
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the Atheniane immediately marching out against them, Cimon 
returned, and placed himsdf in the ranks with those of his 
tribe, intending by his deeds to wipe off the aspersion of fa- 
vouring the Lacedaemonians, and to venture his life with his 
countrymen ; but by a combination of the friends of Pericles, 
he was repulsed as an exile. This seems to have been the 
cause that Pericles exerted himself in a particular manner in 
that battle, and exposed his person to thp greatest dangers. 
All Cimon^s friends, whom Pericles had accused as accom- 
plices in his pretended crime, fell honourably that day together ; 
and the Athenians, who were defeated upon their own borders, 
and expected a still sharper conflict in the summer, grievously 
repented of their treatment of Cimon, and longed for his re- 
turn. Pericles, sensible of the people's inclinations, did not 
hesitate to gratify them, but himself proposed a decree for re- 
calling Cimon ; and, at his return, a peace was agreed upon 
through his mediation ; for the Lacedemonians had a particu- 
lar regard for him, as well as aversion for Pericles, and the 
other demagogues. But some authors write, that Pericles did 
not procure an order for Cimon's return, till they had entered 
into a private compact, by means of Cimon's sister Elpinice, 
that Cimon should have the command abroad, and with two 
hundred galleys lay waste the king of Persia's dominions, and 
Pericles have the direction of aifairs at home. A story goes, 
that Elpinice, before this, had softened the resentment of Pe- 
ricles against Cimon, and procured her brother a milder sen- 
tence than that of death. Pericles was one of those appcAnt- 
ed by the people to manage the impeachment ; and when El- 
pinice addressed him as a suppliant, he smiled, and said, — ^** You 
are old, Elpinice ; much too old to solicit in so weighty an 
affair." However, he rose up but once to speak, barely to acquit 
himself of his trust, and did not bear so hard upon Cimon as 
the rest of his accusers.* Who then can give credit to Ido- 
meneus, when he %ays that Pericles caused the orator Ephi- 
altes, his friend and assistant in the administration, to be as- 
sassinated through Jealousy and envy of his great character ? 
I know not where he met with this calumny, which he vents 
with great bitterness against a man, not indeed in all respects 
irreproachable, but who certainly had such a greatness of 
mind, and high sense of honour, as was incompatible with an 
action so savage and inhuman. The truth of the matter, ac- 
cording to Aristotie, is, that Ephialtes being grown, formidable 
to the nobles, on account of his inflexible severity in prose- 
cuting all that invaded the rights of the people, his enemic? 

• Yet Cimon wts fined fifty UlenU, or jg9687 10*. sterling, and ^narrowly 
escaped a capital aentence^ having only amajority of three votes to prevent it. 
VOL. I. S S 
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caused him to be taken off in a private and treacherous man^ 
ner, by Aristodicus of Tanagra. 

About the same timpdiedCimon, in^the expedition to Cyprus. 
And the nobility perceiving that Pericles was now arrived at a 
height of authority which set him far above the oth^r citizens, 
were desirous of having some person to oppose him, who mig^t 
be capable of giving a check to his power, and of preventing 
his making himself absolute. For this purpose they set up 
Thucydides, of the ward of Alopece, a man of great prudence, 
and brother-in-law to Cimon. He had not, indeed, Cimon's 
talents for war, but was superior to him in forensic and po- 
litical abilities ; and, by residing constantly in Athens, and 
opposing Pericles in die general assembly, he soon brought the 
government to an equiRbrium. ^ For he did not suffer persons 
of superior rank to be dispersed and confounded with the rest, 
of the people, because,' in that case, their dignity was obscured 
and lost ; but collected them into a separate body, by which 
means their authoriUr was enhanced, and sufficient weight 
thrown into their scale. There was, indeed, from the begin- 
ning, a kind of doubtful separation, which, like the flaws in a 
piece of iron, indicated that; the aristocratical party, and that 
of the commonalty, were not perfectly one, though they were 
not actually divided ; but the ambition of Pericles and Thucy- 
dides, and the contest between them, had so extraordinary an 
effect upon the city, that it was quite broken in two, and one of 
the .parts was called the people^ and the other the nobility. For 
this reason, Pericles, more than ever, gave the people the reins, 
and endeavoured to ingratiate himself with them, contriving 
to have always some show, or play, or feast, or procession in 
the city, and to amuse it with the politest pleasures*. 

As another means of employing their attention, he sent out 
sixty galleys every year manned for eight months,* with a con- 
siderable number of the citizens, who were both paid for their 
service, and improved themselves as. mariners. He likewise 
sent a colony of a thousand men to the Chersonesus, five hun- 
dred to Naxos, two hundred and fifty to Andros, a thousand 
into the country of the Bisaltx in Thrace, and others into 
Italy, who settled in Sybaris, and changed its name to Thurii. 
These things he did to clear the city of an useless multitude, 
who were very troublesome 'when they had nothing to do ; to 
make provision for the most necessitous ; and to keep the aUiei 
of Athens in awe, by placing colonies like so many garrisons 
in their neighbourhood. 

That which was the chief delight of the Athenians, and the 

* Some, instead of /uunoie, read ftf« ; and, according to this reading, the 

passag^e mart be translated, manned vith the dtixeru, vhoae pay wot ei^ht- 

mrutf and -who at the name time improved. Ice. 
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wonder of strangers, and which alone serves for a proof that th^ 
boasted power and opulence of ancient Greece is not an idle 
tale, was the magnificence of the temples and public edifices. 
Tet no part of the conduct of Pericles moved the spleen of his 
enemies more than this. In their accusations of him to the 
people, they insisted, — ^'^That he had brought the greatest 
disgrace upon the Athenians, by removing the public treasures 
of Greece from Oelos, and taking them into his own custody. 
That he had not left himself even the specious apology of 
having caused the money to be brought to Athens for its 
greater security, and to keep it from being seized by the bar- 
barians : That Greece must needs consider it as the highest 
insult, and an act of open tyranny, when she saw the money 
she had been obliged to contribute towards the war, lavished 
by the Athenians in gilding their city, and ornamenting it with 
statues and temples that cost a thousand talents^* as a proud 
and vain woman decks' herself out with jewels." Pericles 
answered this charge by observing,— "That they were not 
obliged to pvt .the allies any actount of the sums they had 
received, since they had kept the barbarians at a distance, and 
effectuallv defended the allies, who had not fursislied either 
horses, ships, or men, but only contributed mon^y, which is no 
longer the property of the giver, but of the receiver^ if he per- 
forms the conditions on which it is received^ That as the state 
was provided with all the necessaries of war, its superfluous 
wealth should be laid out on such works as, when executed, 
would be eternfd monuments of its ^lory^ and which, during 
their execution, would difiPuse an universal plenty ; for as so 
many kinds of labour, and such a variety of instruments and 
materials, were requisite to these undertakings, every art would 
be exerted, every hand employed, almost the whole city would 
be in pay, and be at the same time both adorned and supported 
l^y itself.'' Indeed, such as were of a proper age and str^gth 
were wanted for the wars, and well rewarded fipr their services; 
and as for the mechanics and meaner sort of j)eople, they went 
not without their share of the pViblic money, nor yet had they 
it to support them in idleness. By the constructing of great 
edifices, which required many arts and a long time to finish 
them, they had equal pretensions to be considered out of the 
treasury (though they stirred not out of the city) with the 
mariners and soldiers, guards and garrisons. For the diflPerent 
materials, such as stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypress, 
furnished employment to carpenters, itiasons, brasiers, gold- 
smiths, painters, turners, and other artificers ; the conveyance 
of them by sea employed merchants and sailors, and by land 

* The ParthenoiH or temple of llinerya, in nud to hsre cost a th<Aisand 
talents. 
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Vheel-w|:ights, waggonejrs, carriers, ropemakers, leather-cut' 
ters, paviers, and iron-founders ; . and every s^rt had a number 
of the lower people ranged in proper subordination to execute 
it, like soldiers under the command of a general. Thus, by 
the exercise of these different trades, plenty was diffused among 
persons of every rank and condition. Thus works were raised 
of an astonishing magnitude, and inimitable beauty and per- 
fection,, every architect striving to surpass the magnificence of 
the design with the elegs^ce of the execution ; yet still the 
most wonderful circumstance was the expedition with which 
they were completed. Many edifices, each of which scenes to 
have required tne labour of several successive ages, were finish- 
ed during the administration of oner prosperous man. « 

It is said, that when Agatharcus the psdnter valued hinuelf . 
upon the celerity and ease with which he despatched his pieces, 
Zfeuxis replied, — ^" If I boast, it shall be^of the slowness with 
which I finish mine.'' For ease and speed in the execution 
seldom give a work any lasting importance, or exquisite 
beauty ; while, on the other hand, the time which is expended 
in labour is recovered and repaid in the duration of the per- 
formance. Hence we have the more reason to wonder that the 
structures raised by Pericles should be built in so short a time, 
and yet built for ages ; for as each of them, as soon as finished, 
had the Venerable air of antiquity, so, now they are old, they 
have the freshness of- a modem building. A bloom is difRised 
over them, which preserves their aspect untarnished by time, 
as if they were animate^ with a spirit of perpetual youth and 
unfading elegance. 

Phidias was appointed by Pericles superintendant of all the 
public edifices, tnougb the Athenians had then other eminent 
architects, and excellent workmen. The Parthenon^ or temple 
of Pallas^ whose dimensions had been a hundred feet square,* 
was rebqjlt by Callicrates and Ictinus. Coroebus began the 
temple of Initiation at Eleusis, but only lived to finish the 
lower rank of .columns with xheir architraves. Metagenes, of 
the ward of Xypete, added the rest of the entablature, and the 
upper row of columns ; and Xenocles of Cholargus built the 
dome on the top. llie long wall, the building of which Socrates 
says h6 heard Pericles propose to the people, was undertaken 
by Callicrates. Cratinus ridicules this work as proceeding 
very slowly : 

Stones upon stones the orator has pil'd 

With swelling words, but words will build no walls. 

The Odeum, or music theatre, which was likewise built by 
the direction of Pericles, had within it many rows of seats and 

* It was called HecaiompedoH, because it had been originally a hundred feet 
square ; one having been burnt by the Persians, it was rebuilt by Pericles, 
and retained that name after it was greatly enlarged. 
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of pillars ; the roof was of a conic figure, after the model (wci 
are told) of the king of Persia's pavilion. Cratinus, therefore, 
rallies him again m his play called Thrattae ': 

As Jove, an onion on his head he wears ; • 
.As Perides, a whole orchestra bears: 
Afraid of broils and banishment no more» 
He tiuiea the shelF'he trembled at beforo I , 

Pericles at this time exerted all his iniere^ to have a decree 
made, appointing a prize for the best performer in music, 
during the Panathenxa ; ' and as he was himself appointed 
judge and distributer of the prizes, h^' gave the contetiding 
artists directions in what manner to proceed, whether their 
performance was vocal, or on the lute or lyte. From that time 
the prices in music were always contended foi^ in the Odeum. 

The vestibule of th^ citadel was finished in 'five years by 
Mnesicles the architect. A wonderful event that happened 
while the work was in hand, showed that the ffoddess was not 
averse to the work, but rather took it into- her protection,. and 
encouraged them to complete it. One of the best and most 
active of the workmen missing his step, fell from the top to the 
bottom, and was bruised in such a manner that his life was de« 
spaired of by the pHysicians. Pericles was greatly concerned 
at this accident ; but in the mid^t of his affliction, the goddess 
ap[>eared to him in a dream, and informed him of a remedy, 
which he applied, and thereby soon recovered die patient. In 
memory of this cure, he placed in the citadel, near the altar 
(which is said to have been there before), a brazen statue of 
^e Minerva cf health. The golden statue of the same goddess* 
was the workmanship of Phidias, and his name is inscribed 
upon the pedestal (as we have already observed). Throitg^ 
the friendship of Pericles, he had the direction of every diing, 
and all the artists received his orders. For this the one .was 
envied and the other slandered ; and it was intimated that 
Phidias received into his house ladies for Pericles, who came 
thither under pretence of seeing his works. The comic poets 
getting hold of this story, represented him as a perfect liber- 
tine. They accused him of an intrigue with the wife of Menip- 
pus, his friend, and lieutenant in the armv ; and because Pyri- 
lampes, another intimate acquaintance ot his, had a collection 
of curious birds, and particularly of peacocks, it was supposed 
that he kept them only for presents for diose women who 

* This sUtue was of gold and ivoiy. Pausanias has given us a description 
of it. The goddess was represented standing, clothed in a tunic that reaiehed 
down to the foot. On her ^r^, or breast-plate, was Medusa's head in ivoiy, 
and victory. She held a spear in her hand ; and at her feet lay a buckler, and 
a dragon, supposed to be Erichthonius. The sphjmxwas represented on the 
roi(}dle of her helmet, with a grifiin on each side. Tlus statue was thirty-nine 
feet high ; the victory on the breast-plate was about four cubits^ and forty 
talents of gold were employed upon it. 
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granted favours.to Periclc&. But what wonder is it if men of 
a satirical turn dai}y sacri^ce the characters of thagreat to that 
malevojent demon^ the fnvy of the muliitnde, wheh Stesfan- 
farotus of Thasos has dared to lodge against Pericles that horrid 
and groundless accusation of corrupting his - son's wife i So 
difficult is it to come at the truth in the walk of history, since, 
if the writers live after dte events they relate, they can be but 
imperfectly informed of facts ; and if ttiey describe the persona 
and transactions of their own times^ they are tempted by envy 
and hatred, or by interest an4 friendship, to vitiate and pervert 
thetiaith. 

The orators of Thucydides' par^ raised a clamour against 
Pericles, asserting that h^ wasted the public treasure, and 
brought the revenue to Nothing. Pericles, in his defence, asked 
the people in fiill assembly, — ^^' Whether they thought he had 
expended too, much ?^' Upon their ahswering in the affinna* 
live, — ^^Then be It,*' said he, " charged to my account,* not 
yours $ only let the new edifice's be inscribed with my x\ame, 
"not that pf the peopjle of Athens.'' Whether it was Aat they 
adibired the greatness of hisspint, or were ambitious to share 
•the glory. of such magnificent works,' they cried out, — ^''That 
he might spend as much as he pleased a( the public treasure, 
without sparing it in the Jeast.'^ 

. At last the contest came on between him a^d Thucydides 
which of them should be banished by the ostracism^' Pericles 
gained the victory, banished his adversary, and entirely de- 
"feated his party. The opp9sition now being at an end, and^ 
unainiipat}' taking place amongst all ranks of people, Pericles be- 
came sole master q{ Athens' and its dependencies. The reve- 
nues,, the army and navy, the islands and the sea, a most, ex- 
tensive territory, peopled by barbarians as well as Greeks, 
fortified with the obedience. of subject nations, the friendship 
of kings, and alliance of princes, were all at his cgmmand. 

From this time he. became a different man ; he was no longer 
so obsequious to the humour of the populace, which i# as wild 
and as changeable as the winds. The multitude were not in- 
dulged or courted; the government, in fact, was not popular; 
its loose and luxuriant harmony was confined to stricter 

* It appears, from' a passage in Tliucydidea, "that the public stock cf the 
Athenians amounted to nine thousand seven hundred talents (or one niKon 
eight hundred and seventy .five thousand nhie hundred and Gfiy pounds ster- 
ling;) of which Pericles had laid out in those public buil^ffs three thousand 
«even hundred talents. It is natural, therefbre^ to ask, how ne could tell the 
people tiiat it should be at his own expense, especially since Plutarch teOs us 
in the sequel, that lie had not in tlie least improved the estate left him by his 
lather ! To which the true answer probably is, that Pericles was politician 
«nough to know that the vanity of the AUienians would nevei' let them sgree 
that he should inscribe the new magnificent buildings with his name, in exclu- 
aion of theirs $ or he might venture to say any thing, being secure of a majority 
of votes to be given as he pleased. 
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measures, and it assumect aii aristocrftticaL or rather monar* 
€hical form. He kept the public g<>9<i in his eye, and pursuea 
the straight path of honour; for the most part gently leading 
them by argument to a sen^e of what was rigjht,and sometimes 
forcing them to comply with what was for their own advantage j ■ 
in this respect imitating a good physician, who, In the various 
symptoms of a long disease, sometimes administers medicines 
tolerably agreeable, and at other times sharp and strong ones, 
when such alone are capable of restoring the patieiit. * He was 
the man that had the art of Controlling .those many disorderly 
passions which necessarily ^ringup amongst sT people possessed 
of so extensive a dominion. 'The two engines he. worked with 
were hope and fear; with these, repressing their violence when 
they were too impetuous, and siupporting dieir spirits when in> 
clined to langour, he made it appear that .^'rhetoric is (as Plato 
defined it) the art of ruling the minds of men^'^ and that its 
principal province consists in moving the passion's and affec- 
tions of the soul, which, like so msmy §trings in a thusical in- 
strument, require the 'touch of a masterly and delicate hand. 
Nor were the powers of eloquence alone sufficient,, but (as 
Thucydides ofiserves) the orator was a man of probity smd 
unblemished reputation. ' Money, could not bribe him rhe was 
so much above the desire of it, that though, he added greatly ta 
the opulence of the state,, which he found not inconsiderable^ . 
and uiough his power exceeded that of many king* and tyrants, 
86me of whom have bequeathed to ti[ieir posterity the sove- 
reignty they had obtained, yet he added not bn^ drachma to 
hispatemal estate. * , 

Inucydides, indeed, gives this cancUd account of thie power 
and authority of Pericles ; but the comic writers abuse hxni 
in a most malignant manner, giving his fH^nds the name of 
the Tietu PisistrafidXj and calling upon him to swear that 
h*e would never' attempt to make nimself absolute, 'since his 
authority was already much too great and overbearing in a 
free state. Teleclides says, the Athenians had givep up to 
him 

Tbe tribute of the ttstea, thie states themselves, 
^ To bind, to loose» to build, and to destroy ; 
In peace, in war, to govern ; nay, to rule 
Their very fttc, like some superior being^. 

And this not only for a time, or during the prime and flower 
of a short administration, but for forty years together he held 
the pre-eminence, amidst such men as £phiaites, Leocrates, 
Myronides, Cimon, Tolmides, and Thucydides, and continued 
it no less than fifteen years after the ,fall and banishment of the 
latter. The power of the magistiates,' which to them was but 
annual, all centred in him, yet still he kept himself .untainted 
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by avarice. Not that he was inattentive to^ his fioances, but^ 
on the contranr, neither negligent' of his paternal estate, nor 
, yet willing to have much trouj^le with it: as he had not much 
time to spare, he brought the m^anagement of it into such a 
method as was very ^asy, at the same time that it was exact; 
for he used to turn a whole year's produce into money alto- 
gether, and with -this he 'bought, from day to day, all manner of 
necessaries at the market. This way of living was not agree- 
able to' his SOQ9 when , gr6wn up, and the allowance he made 
the won^en, did not appear to mem a generous one. They 
complained of a pit;tance daily measured out with scrupulous 
economy, which admitted of flone of those superfluities so com- 
mon in great houses and wealthy families, and could not bear 
to think of the 'expenses being so nicely adjusted to the in- 
come. ' ^ ^ 

- The person ^ho msLtiaged these concerns with so much ex- 
actness was a servant of his, named Evangelus, either remarka- 
bly fitted for the purpose by nature, or formed to it by Peri- 
cles. Anaxagoras, indeed,, considered these lower attentions 
as inconsistent with his wisdom ; following the dictates of en- 
thusiasm, and wrapt up in sublime inquiries, he quitted his 
house, and left hjs lands untilled and desolate. But, in my 
opinion,^ there is' an essential' dilFerence between a speculative 
and a practical philosopher.' The former advances his ideas 
into the regigns of science without the Assistance pf any thing 
corporeal or external ^ the latter endeavours to apply his great 
qualities to Ae use of mankind, >and riches afford him not only 
necessary, but excellent assistance. Thusntrwas with Pericles, 
who by his wealth was enabled to relieve numbers of the poor 
citizens. Nay, for want of such prudential regards, this very 
Anaxagotas', we are told, lay neglected and unprovided for, 
insomuch that the p6or old man had qovered up his head, and 
was going to .starve himself.^ But an account of it- being* 
brought to Pericles, he was extremely moved at it, ran imme- 
diately to him, expostulated, entreated, bewailing not so much 
the fate of his friend as his own, if his administration should 
lose so valuable a counsellor. Anajtagoras, \incovering his 
face, replied, — ^^ Ah, Pericles ! those that have need of a lamp 
take care to supply it wi]th oil." * 

By this time the Lacedaemonians bfegan to express some 
jealousy of the Athenian greatness, and Pericles, willing' to 
advance it still higher, and to make the people more sensible 
of their importance, and more inclinable to. great attempts, 
procured an order, that all the Greeks, wheresoever they re- 

* It was cufltomatY Among the ancients for a person who wai determined to 

Sut an end to his life to cover up his b^ad ; whether he devoted himself to 
eath for the service of his countrv, or beinf^ wcarv of his being, bade the 
world adieu. 
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Bided, whether in Europe or in Asia, whether dieir cities were 
small or great, should send deputies to Athens to consult about 
rebuilding the Grecian temples which die barbarians had burnt, 
and about providing those sacrifices which had been vowed 
during the^ Persian .war, for the .preservation of Greece ; and 
likewise to enter into such measures as might secure naviga- 
tion and maintain the peace. 

Accordingly, twenty persons, each upwards of fifty years of 
age, were sent with this proposal to the different states of 
Greece. Five went to the lonians and Dorians in Asia, and 
the islanders as far as Lesbos and Rhodes ; five to the cities 
about the Hellespont and in Thrace, as far- as Byzantium ; five 
to the inhabitants of Bcsotia, Phocis, and Peloponnesus^ and 
from thence, by Locri along the adjoining contment, to Acar- 
nania and Ambracia. The rest were despatched through 
Eubffia to the Greeks that dwelt upon mount Oetra and near 
the M aliac bay, to the Phthiotse, the Achxans,* and Thessa- 
Hans, inviting them to join in the council and new confede- 
racy for the preservation of the peace of Greece.f It took not 
effect, however, nor did the cities send their deputies; the 
reason of which is said to be the opposition of the Lacedaemo- 
nians,^ for the proposal was first rejected in Peloponnesus. 
But I was willing to g^ve account of it as a specimen of the 
greatness of the orator's spirit, and of his disposition to form 
hiagnificent designs. 

His chief merit in war was the safety Qf his measures. He 
never willingly engaged in. any uncertain or very dangerous 
expedition, nor had any ambition to imitate those generals 
who are admired as great men, because their rash enterprises 
have been attended with success; he always told' die Atheni- 
ans, — ^^Thut as far as th^ir fate depended upon him, they 
should be immortal." Perceiving that Tohnides the son of Tol- 
flbeeus, in confidence of his former success and military repu- 
tation, was preparing to invade Boeotia at a^ unseasonable 
time, and that, over and above the regular troops, he had per- 
suaded the bravest and most spirited of the Athenian youth^ 
X6 the number of a thousand, to go volunteers in that expedi- 
tion, he addressed him in public, and tried to divert <him from 
it, making use, among the rest, dA those well-known words,—* 

* Bjr Achcsiu we are Minetimes to ondentvid the Oreeki in geaersl, eipe- 
cmDy m the writings of the poeti» and sometinies the inhabitants of a paitica' 
lar district in Peloponnesus; but msitherof these can be the meaning in this 
pbuie. We must here understand a people of Theaaaly, caUed Ach^uis. Vide 
Steph. Byx. in voce ^o^/Sscc. 

^ It is no wonder that the Lacedaemonians opposed this undertakings since 
the giving way to it would have been acknowledging the Athenians as masters 
ef ail Greece. Indeed, the Athenians should not have attempted it without an 
order or deeree of the Amphictyons. 
VOL. Ir T t 
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" If you regard not the opinidn of Pericles^ yet wait at least 
for the advice of time, who is the best of all counsellors." 
This saying, for. the present, gained no great applause ; but 
when, a few days after^ news was brought^ that Tolmrded was 
defeated and killed at Coronea,* togethjer with mkny of the 
bravcist citizens, it procured Pericles^ ^eat respect and love 
from the people, who* considered it as a proof, not only of his 
sagacity, but of his affection for his countrymen. 

Of his military expeditions; that to the Chcrsonesus pro- 
cured him most honour, because it prftved very salutary to the 
Greeks Vho dwelt ftiere ; for he not only strengthened their 
cities with* the addition of a' thousand able-bodied Athenians, 
but taised fortifications across the isthmus from sea to sea; 
thus guarding against the incursions of the Thracians who 
were spread abput the Chersonesus, and putting an end to 
those' long and grievous wars under which that district had 
smarted by reason of the neighbourhood of the barbarians, a» 
well as* to the robberies with which it had been infested by- 
persons who lived upon the borders, or were inhabitants of 
the country* But the expedition most celebrated among stran- 
gers, was that by sea around Peloponnesus. He set sail from 
Pegas, in the territories of Megara, with a hundred ships of 
war, and not only ravaged the maritime cities, as Tolmides 
had done before him, but landed his forces, and penetrated a 
good way up the country. The terror of his arms drgve the 
inhabitants into their wsdled towns, all but the Sicyonians who 
made head agaiiist him at Nimea, and were defeated in a 
pitched battle ; in mempry of which victory he erected a tro- 
phy. From Achaia, a confederate state, he took a number of 
men into his galleys, and sailed to the opposite side of the 
continent; then passing by the m«uth ot the Achelolis, he 
made a descent in Acamania, shut up the (Eneadse with their 
walls, and having laid waste the country, returned home! 'In 
the whole course of this affair, he appeared .terrible to his ene- 
mies, and to his. countrjrmen an active and prudent comman- 
der; for no miscarriage was committed, nor did even any un- 
fortunate accident happen during the whole time. 

. Having sailed to Pontus with a large and well equipped 
fleet, he procured the Grecifti cities there all the advantages 
they desired, and treated them with great regard. To the 
barbarous nations that surrounded them, and to their kings and 
princes, he made the power of Athens very respectable, by 
showing with what security her fleets could sail, and that sh« 
was in effect mistress of the seas. He left the people of Si- 

* TLis defeat happened ia the second year of the eighty-third Olympiad, 
four hundred and forty-five years before the Christian era* and more than 
twenty years before the death of Peridci. 
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nope thirteen ship» under the command of Lamachus, and a 
body of men to act against Timesileos their tyrant. And 
%yhen the tyrant and his party were driven out, he caused a 
decree to be made, that a colony of six hundred Athenian vo- 
lunteer» should be placed in Sinope, and put in possession of 
those houses and lands which had belonged to the tyrants. 

He did not, however, give way to the wild desires of the 
citizens, nor would he indulge them, when, elated with their 
strength and good fortune, they talked of recovering Egypt,* 
and of attempting the coast of Persia. . Many were likewise 
at this time possessed with the unfortunate passion for Sicily, 
which the orators of Alcibiades' party afterwards inflamed still 
more. Nay, even some dreamed of Hetruriaf and Carthage, 
and not without some ground of hope, as they imagined, be- 
cause of the great extent of their dominions and the successful 
course of their affairs. 

But Pericles restrained this impetuosity of the citizens, and 
curbed their extravagant desire of cQn<juest; employing the 
greatest part of their forces in sti'^ngthening and securing their 
present acquisitions, and .considering it as a matter of conse* 
quence to keep the Lacedaemonians within bounds ; whom he 
therefore opposed, as on other occasions, so particularly in the 
Sacred War. For 'when the Lacedaemonians^ by dint of arms, 
iiad restored the temple to the citizens ^of Delphi, which had 
been seized by the Phocians, Pericles, immediately after the 
departure of the Lacedsmonians, marched thither, and put it 
into the hands of the Phocians again. And as the Lacedae- 
monians had engraved on the forehead of the brazen wolf, the 
privilege which the people of Delphi had grated them of 
^qnsulting th^ oracle first,^ Pericles caused the same privi- 
lege for the Athenians to be inscribed on the. wolf 's right side. 
. The event showed that he i^as right in confining the Athe- 
nian forces to act within the bounds of Greece $ for^ in the first 
place, the Eubctans revolted, and he led aii army against them- 

• For the Athenians had been inaaten of Egypt, m we find in the second 
book of Thucydides. They were driven out of it by Megpbyzus, Artaxerxes' 
lieutenant, in the first year of the eiehti^th Olympiad, and it was only in the 
last year of tlie eighty-first Olymi^d that Pericles made that successful ezpe- 
dition about PelopoiineauA; therefore, it is sot strange that the Athenians^ 
now in the height of prosperity, talked of i^ecovering their footing in a country 
which they had so lately lost. 

t Hetruria seems oddly joined with Carthage ; bat we may connder that 
Hetruria was on one ade of Sicily* and Carthage on the other. The Athe- 
nians, therelbrei after they had devoured Sicily in their thoughts, might think 
of extending their conquests to the countries on the right and left ; in the 
Mime manner as king Pyrrhus indulged his wild ambition to subdue Sicily, 
Italy, and AArica. 

t This wolf is md to have been consecrated and placed bv the side of the 
CTeat altar, on occasion of a wolf's killing a thief who had robbed the temple, 
and leading the;nelphians to the place where the treasure lay. 
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Soori after, news wsts brought that Megara ha4 commenced 
hostilities, and that the Lacedemonian forces, under the com- 
mand of king Plistonax, were upon the borders of Attica. 
The enemy offered him battle; he did not choose, however, 
to risk sm engagement with so numerous and resolute an. 
army. But as Plistonax was very young, and chiefly directed 
by Clean^rides, a counsellor whom the Ephori had appointed 
him on account of his tender age, he attempted to bribe, that 
counsellor, and succeeding in it to his wish, persuaded him to 
draw off the Peloponnesians from Attica. The soldiers dis- 
persing and retiring to their respective homes, the Lacedsemo- 
nians were so highly incensed, that they laid a heavy fine upon 
the king ; and, as he was not able to pay it, he withdrew from 
Lacedaemon. As for Cleandrides,* who. fled from justice, they 
condemned him to death. He was the father of Gylippus, 
who defeated the Athenians in Sicily, and who seemed to have, 
derived the vice of avarice from him as ain hereditaiy distem- 
per. He was led by it into bad practices, for which he was 
banished with ignominy from Sparta, as we have related in the* 
life of Lysander, 

In Ae accounts for this cainpaign^ Pericles put down ten 
talents laid out for a necessary use^ and the people ^owed it, 
without examining the matter closeljr, or* prying into the 
secret. According to some writers, and'aipong-die rest Theo 
phrastus the philosopher, Pericles sent ten talents every year to 
Sparta, with which he gained all the magistracy, and kept* them 
from acts of hostility; not that he purchased peace with the 
money, but only gained time that he might have leisure to make 
preparations to carry on the war afterwards with advantage. . 

Immediately after the retreat of the Lacedaemonians, he 
turned his arnns against the revohers, and passing over into 
Eubcea with fifty ships and five 'thousand men, he reduced the 
cities. He expelled the Htppobotm^ persons distinguished by 
their opulence and authority among the Chalcidian^; and hav- 
ing exterminated all the Hestiaeans, he gave their city to a co- 
lony of Athenians. The cause of this severity was their 
having taken an Athenian ship, and murdered the whole crew. 

Soon after this, the Athenians and Lacedaemonians haiving 
agreed upon a truce, for thirty years, P^cles caused a decree 
to be made for an expedition against Samos. The pretence 
he made use of was, that the Samians, when commanded to 
put an end to the war with the Milesians, had refused it. But 
as he seems to have entered upon this war merely to gra- 
tify Aspasia, it may not be amiss to Inquire by what art or 
power she captivated the greatest statesmen, and brought even 
philosophers to sp^ pf her so much to her advantage. 
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It is agreed diat she was by birth a Milesian,* and the 
daughter of Axiochus. She is reported to have trod in the 
steps of Thargelia,! who was descended from the Ancient Io« 
nianSf and to have reserved her intimkcies for the great. This 
Thargelia, who, to the charms of her person, added a. peculiar 
politeness and poignant wit, had many lovers among the 
Greeks, and drew over to the king of Persians interest all that 
approached her; by whosemeand, as they were persons of emi* 
nence and authority, she sowed die seeds of the Median fac- 
tion among the Grecian states. 

Some indeed say, that Perides made his court to Aspasia 
only on account of her wisdom and political abilities. Nay, 
even Socrates himself sometimes visited her along with his 
friends; and her acquaintance took their wives with them to 
hear her discourse, though the business that supported her 
was neither honourable nor decent, for she kept a number of 
courtezans in her house. iEschines informs us, that Lysicles, 
who was a grazier,^ and of a mean, ungenerous disposition, 
by his intercourse with Aspasia, after the death of Pericles, 
became the most considerable man in Athens. And though 
Plata's Menexenus in the beginning is rather humorous than 
serious, yet this much of history we may gather from it,* that 
many Auieniana resorted to her on account of her skill in the 
art of speaking.^ 

I should not, however, think, that the attachment of Peri- 
cles was of so very delicate a kind: for though his wife, who 
was his relation, and had beeQ first married to Hipponicus, by 
whom she. had Calliaatbe rich, brought him two sons, Xantbip- 
lus and Paralus,< yet they lived so iU together, that they parted 
ly consent. She was married to another, and he took Aspa- 
sia, for whom h^ had the tenderest regard; insomuch, that he 
never went out upon business, or returned, without saluting 
her. In 'die comedies, she is called the New Omphale^ Deta^ 
nira^ and Juno. Gratinus plainly calls her a prostitute:—^ 

* BfUetoniy adty inloois, was fiinoiu for producing persons .of extraor- 
dinary abilitieir 

f This Tbaigelia, by her beauty, obtained the sovereignty of Th^ssaly. 
However, she came to ao untimely end ; tor she was murdered by one of her 
lovers. 

# What the empfoyments were to which this Lysicles was advanced, is 
nowhere reeordea. 

§ It ia not to be imagiiiied, that Aspssta excelled in light and smoroua dis^ 
courses. Her discoursesb en the contrwy, were not more brilliant than solid. 
It was even believed by the most intelligent Athenians, and amongst them by 
Socrates himself, that uie composed the celebrated funeral oration pronounced 
by Pericles, ia honour of those that were slain in the Samian war. It is pro- 
bable enough that Pericles undertook that war to avenge the quarrel of the 
Milesians, at the suggestion of Aspasia, who wss of lliletum; who is ssid to 
have accompanied mm in that expedition, and to have built a temple to per- 
petuate the memory of his victory. 
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^-— She ^ore this Jimo, this AtpaaUif 
Skill'd in the sjuimeless trade and every art 
• Of wantonness. 

He seems also to have had a natural son by her ; for he is 
introduced by Eupolis inquiring after him thus: — 

— Still lives the offspring of my dalliance ? 

Pyronides answers: — 

He lives, and might have borne the name of husband, 
Did he not dream that every bosom fair 
Is not a c^ste one. 

Such was the fame of Aspasia^ that Cyrus, who contended 
with Artaxerxes for the Persian crown, gave the name of As- 
pasia to his favourite concubine, who, before, was called MUto. 
This woman was born in Phocis^ and was the daughter of Her- 
motimus. When Cyrus was slain in the battle, she was car- 
ried to the king, and had afterwards great influence over him. 
These particulars occurring to my memory, as I wrote this 
life, I thought it would be a needless aiflFectation of gravity, if 
not an offence againBt politeness, to pass them over in silence. 

I now ifetum to the Samian war, which Pericles is much 
blamed for having promoted, in favour of -the Milesians, at 
the Instigation of Aspasia. The Milesians and Samians had 
been at war for the city of Priene, and the Samians had 
the advantage, when the Athenians interposed, and. otdered 
them to lay down their arms, and refer the decision of the dis- 
pute to them; but the Ssfmians refused ' to • comply with . this 
demand. Pericles, therefore, sailed with a fleet to Samos, and 
abolished the oligarchical fonp of government. He then took 
fifty of the principal men, and the same number of children, 
as hostages, and sent them to Leiiinds. Each of these hos- 
tages, we are told, offered him a talent for his rans6m;< and 
those that were desirous -to prevent the settling of a demo- 
cracy among them, would have given him much more.* Pis- 
suthnes the Persian, who bad the interest of the Samians at 
h^art, likewise sent him ten thousand pieces of gold, to pre- 
vail upon him to grant them more favourable tertH^^ Pericles, 
however, would receive none of their presents, but treated the 
Samians in the manner he had resolved on; and hav]!hg .esta- 
blished a popular government in the island^ he returned to 
Athens. * 

But they soon revolted again, having recovered their hos- 
tages by some private measure of Pissuthnes, and made new 
preparations for war. Pericles coming with a fleet to reduce 
them 6nce more, found them not in a posture of negligence or 
despair, but determined to contend wiui hini for the dominion 

« Pissuthnes the son of Hystaspes, was governor of Sardis, and espoused 
the cause of the Samians of course, because the principal persons among 
them were in the Persian interest. 
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of the sea. A sharp engagement ensued near, the isle of Tra- 

S*a, and Pericks gained a glorious victory, having with forty- 
ur ships defeated seventy', twenty of wUich had soldiers on 
board. 

Pursuing his vict6ry, he possessed* himself of the^ harbour 
of Samos, and laid siege to the city. They still retained cou- 
rage enough to sally out and give him* battle before the walls. 
Soon after a greater fleet came from Athens^ and the Samians 
were entirely shut up; whereupon Pericles took sixty" galleys, 
and steered for the Mediterranean, with a design, as is gene- 
rally supposed, to meet the Phoenician fleet tKat was coming to 
the reliet of Samos, and to engage with it at a great distancie 
from the island. 

Stesimbrotus indeed says, he mtended to sail for Cyprus, 
which is very improbable. But whatever his design' was, he 
seems to have committed an error ; for as soon as he Was gone, 
Melissus the son of Ithagenes, a man distinguished as & phi- 
losopher, and s^t that. time commander of At Samians. der 
spismj; either the small number of ships that was left, or 
else the inexperience of their officers, persuaded his country- 
men to attack the Athenians. Accordingly a battle was fought, 
and the Samians obtained ^e victory; for they pade many 
prisoners, destroyed the greatest part of the enemy's fleet, 
cleared die seas, and imported whatever warlike stores and 
provisions they wanted. Aristotle writei, that Pericles himself 
nad been beaten by the same Melissus in a former sea-fight. 

The Samians returned upon the Athenian prisoners the in- 
sult they had received,*- marked their foreheads with the 
figure of an owl, as the Athenians had branded them with a 
Satnsena, -which is a kind of ship, built low in the fore-part, 
and wide and hoUow in the sides. This form makes it light 
and expeditious in sailing; and it was cklled Sanutna from its . 
being mvented in Samos by Polycrates the tyrant. Aristo- 
phanes is supposed to have hinted at these marks, when he 
says, — 

The Samiani al^^ a lettered race. 

As soon as Peri'clca was informed of the misfortune that 
had befallen his'army, he immediately returned with succours,! 
gave Melissus battle, routed the enemy, ^nd blocked up the 
town, by building a wall about it; choosing to owe the con- 
quest of^it rather to time and expense, than to purchase it witli 
the blood of his fellow-citizens. But when he found the Athe- 
nians murmured at the time spent in the blockade, and that it 
w:as difficult to restrain them from the assault, he divided the 

* We have no account of these reciprocal barbarities in Thucydides. 

f Qi>4ii8 return, he received a rcinforceiAent of fourscore ships, as Thucy- 
dides tells US; or ninety, according to Diodorus. Vide Thucjfd, hb. 1. de Bcii. 
Pelopon.; et ili'odbr.'iSitCT</. }ib. xii. 
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army into eight parta, and ordered them to draw lots. That 
di^nsion which, drew a white bean, were to enjoy themselves, 
in ease and pleasure, while, the others fought. Hence it is 
said, that those who spend the day in feasting and merriment, 
call that a white efay^ frdtn the white bean.^ 

Ephorus adds, that.Pericfe8, in this siege, made use of bat- 
tering engines,' the invehtibn of which he much admired, it be* 
ing then a new one ; and that he had Artemon, the engineer, 
aiong witl^ him, who, on account of his lameness, was carried 
about in a litter, ^hen his presence was required to direct the 
machines, and thence had' the surname of Periphoretus, But 
Heraclides of Pontus confutes this assertion, by some verses 
of Anacreon, in which mention is made of Artemon Peripho*- 
retus, several ages before the Samian war, and these transac- 
tions of Pericles. ^And he tells us, this Artemon was^a per* 
son who ^ave himself up to luxury, and was withal of a timid 
and effeminate spirit ; and that he spent most of his time within 
doors, and had a shield of brass held over his head, by a 
couple of slaves, lest something should fall upon him. More- 
over, that if he happened to be necessarily obliged to go 
abroad, he (was carried in a litter, which hung so low, as al- 
most to touch the ground, and therefore, was called PeriphO'- 
retua. . . * . ^ 

After nine nlonths, the Samians surrendered. Plsricles razed 
their walls, seized their ships,, and laid a heavy fine upon them ; 
part of which they paid down directly, the rest they promised 
at a set time, and gave hostages for the payment. Duris the 
Samian, makes a melancholy tale of* it, accusing. Pericles, and 
the Athenians, of great cruelty, of which no mention is made 
by Thucydides, Ephorus, or Aristotle. . What he relates con- 
cerning the Samian officers and seamen, seems quite fictitious ; 
he tells us, that Pericles caused them to be brought iqto the 
marketpplace at Miletus, and to be bound to posts there for ten 
days together ; at the end of which he ordered them, by that 
time in the most wretched condition, to be despatched with 
clubs, and refused their bodies, the honour. of burial. Duris, 
indeed, in his histories, often gbe$ beyond- the limits of truth, 
even when not misled by any interest 6r passion, and, there- 
fore, is more likely to have exaggerated the sufferings of his 
country, to make die Athenians appear in aa odious light. """ 

Pericles, at his return to Athens, after the reduction of Sa- 
mos, celebrated, in ^ splendid manner, the obsequies of his 
countiymen who fell in that war, and pronounced himself the 
funeral oration, usual on such occasions.**— This gained him 
great applause ; and when he came down frdm the rostriim, 

* Yet Cicero tells us, this Doris was a carefiil historisn» Homo in hUtorU, — 
' This historian lired in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
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the women paid their respects to him, and presented him with 
crowns and. chaplets, like a champion just returned victorious 
from die l]8ts« Only £lpinice addressed liiih in terms quite 
different—^* Are these actions, th^n, Pericles, worthy of crowns 
and garlands, which have deprived us of many brave citizens; 
not in a war widi the Phcenicians and Medes, such as my bro- 
ther Cimon waged, but in destroying a city united to us, both 
in blood and friendship ?" Pericles only smiled, and answered 
softly urith this line of Archilochus : — 

Why Uvish ointments on a head that'a grey ? 

' Ion informs us, that he was highly elated with this conquest, 
and scrupled not to say,— -^^ That Agamemnon spent ten years 
in reducing one of the cities of the barbarians, whereas he had 
taken the richest and most powerful city among the lonians 
in nine months." And, indeed, he had reason to be proud of 
this achievement ; for the war was really a (^ngerous one, and 
the event uncertain, since, according to Thucydides, such was 
the power of the Samians^ that the Athenians were in immi* 
nent danger of losing the dominion of the sea. 

Some time after this, when the Peloponnesian war was ready 
to break out, Pericles persuaded the people to send succours to 
the inhabitants of Corcyra, who were at war with the Corin- 
thians ;* which would be a means to fix in their interest 
an island, whose naval forces were considerable, 'and might 
be of great service, in case of a rupture with the Peloponne* 
sians, which they had all the reason in the world to expect 
would be soon. The succours were decreed accordingly, and 
Pericles sent Lacediemonius to the son of Cimon with ten 
ships only, as if he designed nothing more than to disgrace 
him.f A mutual regard and friendship subsisted between 
Cimon's family and the Spartans : and he now furnished his 
son with but a few ships, and gave him the charge of this af- 
fair against his inclination, in order that, if nothing great or 
striking were effected, Lacedsemonius might be still the more 
suspected of fiivouring the Spartans. Nay, by all imaginable 
methods, he endeavoured to hinder the advancement of that 
family, representing the sons of Cimon, as by their very 
names, not genuine Athenians, but strangers and aliens, one 
of them being called Lacedsemonius, another Thessalus, and 
a third Eleus. Thev seem to have been all the sons of an 
Arcadian woman. Pericles, however, finding himself greatly 

* This war was commenced about the Uttle territory of Epidamnus, a city 
in Macedonia, founded by the Corcyrians. 

t There seems to be very little colour, fortius hard assertion. Thucydides 
aajTSy that the Athenians did not intend the Corcyrians any real assistance, but 
«ent this small squadron to look on, while the Corinthians and Corcyrians 
weakened and wasted each other. 
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blamed sibout these ten galleys, an aid by no means sufficient 
to answer the purpose of those that requested it, but likely 
enough to afford his enemies a pretence to accuse him, sent 
another squadron to Corcyra,* which did not amve till the ac- 
tion was over. 

The Corinthians, offended at this treatment,, complained of 
it at Lacedaemon, and the Megarensians, at the same time, al- 
leged, that the Athenians would not suffer them to come to 
any mart or port of theirs, but drove them out, hereby in- 
fringing the common privileges, and breaking the oath they 
had taken before the general assembly of Greece. The peo- 
ple of iEgina, too, privately acquainted the Lacedemonians 
with many encroachments and injuries done them by the Athe- 
nians, whom they durst not accuse openly. And at this vety 
juncture, Potidsea, a Corinthian colony, but subject to the 
Athenians, being besieged, in consequence of its revolt, has- 
tened on the war. 

However, as ambassadors were sent to Athens, and as Ar- 
chidamus king of the Lacedaemonians, endeavoured to give a 
healing turn to most of the articles in question, and to pacify 
the allies, probably no other point would have involved the 
Athenians in war,, if ihey could have been persuaded to re« 
scind the decree agsunst the Megarensians, and to be recoil 
ciled to them. Pericles, therefore, in exerting all his interest 
to oppose this mc^asure, in retaining his enmity to the Mega* 
rensians, and working up the people to the same rancour, was 
the sole author of the war. 

It is said, that when the ambassadors from Lacedaemon came 
upon this occasion to Athens,! Pericles pretended there was 
a law "which forbade the taking down any tablet on which a 

* But this fleet, which consisted of twenty ships, prevented a second en. 
gaeement, for which they were preparing. 

f The Lacedaemonian ambassadors demanded, in the first place, the ezpul- 
idon of those Athenians who were styled execrable, on account of the old 
business of Cylon and his associate^, because, by his mother's side, Pericles 
w)is allied to the family of Megacles ; the^ next insisted, that the siege of Po- 
tidsea should be raised; thirdly, that the inhabitants of JEgina should be left 
free ; and, lastly, that the decree made against the Mag^urensians, whereby 
they were forbid the ports and markets of Athens, on pain of death, should 
be revoked, and the Grecian states set at liberty, who were under the do* 
minion of Athens. 

Pericles represented to the Athenians, that, whatever the Lacedaemonians 
might pretend, the true ground of their resentment was the prosperity of 
the Athenian republic ; that, nevertheless, it might be proposed, that the 
Athenians would reverse their decree against Megara, if the iAcedcmonians 
would allow free egress and regress, in their city, to the Athenians and their 
allies : that they would leave all those sutes free, who were free at the makingr 
ef the last peace with Sparta, provided the Spartans would also leave all states 
free who were under their dominion ; and that future disputes should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. In case these offers should not prevail, he advised 
them to hazard a war. 
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<decree of Ae people was written : — ^** Then," said Polycares, 
one of the ambassadors, *^ do not take it down, but turn the 
•other side outward ; there is no law against that." Notwith- 
standing the pleasantry of this answer, Pericles relented not 
in the least. He seems, indeed, to have had some private 

Eique against the Megarensians, though the pretext he availed 
imself of in public was, that they had applied to profane uses 
certain parcels of sacred ground ; and thereupon he procured 
a decree for a herald to be sent tp Megara and Lacedaemon, to 
lay this charge against the Megarensians. This decree was 
drawn up in a candid and conciliating manner. But Anthe- 
mocritus, the herald sent with that commission, losing his life 
by the way, through some treachery (as was supposed) of the 
Megarensians, Charinus procured a decree that an^implacable 
and eternal enmity should subsist between the Athenians and 
them ; that if any Megarensian should set foot upon Attic 
ground, he should be pot to death ; that to the oath idiicb their 
generals used to take, this particular should be added, that they 
would twice a-year make an inroad into the territcHries of Me* 
gara ; and that Anthemocritus should be buried at the Thria- 
sian gate, now called Difylus. 

The Megarensians, however, deny their being concerned in 
the murder of Anthemocritus,* and lay the war entirely at the 
door of Aspasia and Pericles; alleging in proof those well 
known verses from the Achamenses of Aristophanes : — 

The god of wine had with his thyrtut smote 

Some youths, who, in their madness, stole from Megara 

The proetitate Sinuttha ; in revenge. 

Two females, liberal of their smiles, were stolen 

From our Atpatia't train. 

It is not, indeed, easy to discover what was the real origin of 
the war .; tmt at the same time all agree, it was the fault of Pe- 
ricles, that the decree against Megara was not annulled. Some 
say, his firmness in that case was the effect of his prudence 
and magnanimity, as he considered that demand only as a trial, 
and thought the least concession would be understood as an 
acknowledgment of weakness-, but others will have it, that his 
treating the Lacedaemonians with so little ceremony, was ow- 
ing to his obstinacy, and an ambition to display his power. 

But the worst cause of all,f assigned for the war, and 

* Thucydides takes no notice of this herald ; and yet it is so certain that the 
Me^^arensians were looked upon as the authors of the.murder, thatthej were 
puniahed for it many ages after ; ibr on that account die emperdr Adnan de- 
nied them many favours and privileges which he granted to the other cities of 
Greece. 

t Pericles, when he saw his friends prosecuted, was apprehensive of a pro- 
secution himself, and therefore hastened on a rupture with the Peloponneman^ 
to turn the attention of the people to war. 
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whichi notwitbstatiding, is confirmed by most historians, is as 
follows: Phidias the stat^uary had undertaken (as we have 
s^id) th^ statue of Minerva. The friendship and influence he 
had with Pericles, exposed him to envy,' and procured him 
Biany enemies, who, willing to make an experiment upon him^ 
what judgment the people might pass on Pericles himself, per- 
suaded Menon, one of Phidias' workmen, to place himself as 
a suppliant in ^tforum^ and to entreat the protection of the 
republic whi)/^.he lodged an information against Phidias. 

The people granting his request, and the affair coming to 
a public trial, the allegation of theft, which Menon brought 
against hitn, was ^hown to be groundless ; for Phidias, by Uie 
advice of Pericles, had managed the matter from the first with 
so much art, that the gold with which the statue was overlaid, 
could easily be taken off and weighed ; and Pericles ordered 
this to be done by the accusers. But the excellence of his 
-work, and the envy arising thence, was the thing that ruined 
Phidias ; and it was particularly insisted upon, that in his re- 
presentation of the battle with the Amazons upon Minerva's 
shield, be had introduced his own efligies as a bald old man 
taking up a great stone with both hands,* and a high-finished 
picture of Pericles fighting with an Amazon. The last was 
contrived with so much art, that the hand, which, in lifting 
up the spear, partly covered the fece, seemed to he intended 
to conceal the likeness, which yet was very striking on both 
sides. Phidias, therefore, was thrown into prison, where he 
died a natural^ d^ath ;f though some say poison was given him 
by his enemies, who were desirous of causing Pencles to be 
suspected. As for the accuser Menon, he had an immunity 
from taxes granted him, at the motion of Glycon, and the ge- 
nerals w^e ordered to provide for his security. 

About this time Aspasia was prosecuted for impiety by 
Hermippus a comic poet, who likewise accused her ot receiv- 
ing into her house women above the condition of slaves, for 
the pleasure of Pericles. And Diopithes procured a decree, 
tha^ those who disputed the existence of tne gods, or^ intro- 
duced new opinions about celestial appearances, should be 
tried before an assembly of the people. This charge was le- 
velled first at Anaxagoras, and through him at Pericles. And 
as the people admitted it, another decree was proposed by Dra- 
contides, that Pericles should give an account of the public 
money before the Prytanes^ and that the judges should take 
the ballots from the altar,^ and try the cause in the city. But 

* They insisted that those modern figures impeached the credit of the ancient 
histoiy* which did so much honour to Athens, and tlieir founder Tlieseus. 

t Others say, that he was banished, and that in his exile he made the famous 
atatue of Jupiter at Olympia. 

t In some extraordinary cases, where the judges were to proceed with the 
greatest exactness and solemnity, they were to take ballots or billets from the 
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AgnoQ caused the last article to be dropt, and instead thereof, 
it was voted that the action should be laid before the fifteen 
hundred judges, either for peculationjWid taking of bripcsy or 
simply for corrupt practices, 

Aspasia was acquitted,* though much against the tenor of 
the law, by means of Pericles, who (according to iEschines) 
shed many tears in his application for mercy for her. He did 
not expect the same indvdgence for Anaxagoras,t and therefore 
caused him to quit the city, and conducted him part of the 
way. And as^he himself was become obnoxious to the peo- 
ple upon Phidias' account, and was afraid of being called in 
question for it, he urged on the war which as y^t was uncer- 
tain, and blew up that flame which till then was stifled and 
suppressed. By this means he hoped to obviate the accusa- 
tions that threatened him, and to mitigate the rage of envy, 
because such was his dignity and power, that in all important 
affairs, and in every great danger, the republic could place its 
confidence in him alone. These are said to be the reasons 
which induced him to persuade the people not to grant the 
demands of the Lacedsemonians ; but what was the real cause, 
is quite uncertain. 

The Lacedsmonians, persuaded, that if they could remove 
Pericles out of the way, they should be better able to manage 
die Athenians,, required them to banish all execrable persons 
from among them ; and Pericles (as Thucvdides informs us) 
was by his mother's side related to those that were ptonounc- 
ed execrable y in the affair of Cylon. The success, however, o^ 
this application proved the reverse of what was expected by 
those that ordered it. Instead of rendering Pericles suspected, 
or involving him in trouble, it procured him the more confi- 
dence and respect from the people, when they perceived that 
their enemies both hated and dreaded him above all others. 
For the same reason he forewarned the Athenians, that if Ar- 
chidamus, when he entered Attica at the head of the Pelopon- 
nesians, and ravaged the rest of the country^ should spare his 
estate, it must be owing either to the rights of hospitality that 
subsisted between them, or to a design to furnish nis enemies 

alUr» md to inscribe their judment upon them ; or radier to take the black 
and the white bean, 4*^F* Wnat Plutarch meant by trifing the cauae in the 
cittff it not easy to determine, unless by the city, we are to understand thefiiU 
otfemblg of the people. By the fifteen hundred jndg^ mentioned in the next 
sentence, is probably meant the court of MelUot so called because tiK judges 
sat in the open air exposed to the son ; for this court, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, consisted of that number. 

* noxAA iTAw^dtfe, ruf iarnf.' 

f Anaxagoras held the unity of God ; that it was one aU-wise Intelligence, 
which raised the beautiful structure of the world out of the chaos. And if 
such was the opinion of the master, it was natural for the people to conclude 
tbal his scholar Pericles was against the Polytheism of the times. 
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with matter of slander, and therefore from that hour he gave 
his lands and houses to the city of Athens. The Lacedaemo- 
nians and confederates accordingly invaded Attica with a great 
army under the conduct of Archidamus ; and laying waste all 
before them, proceeded as far as Achamae,* where they en- 
camped, expecting that the Athenians would not be able to 
endure them so near, but meet them in the field for the honour 
and safety of their country. But it appeared to Pericles too 
hazardous to give battle to an army of sixty thousand men 
(for such was the number of the Peloponnesians and Boeotians 
employed in the first expedition), and by that step to risk no 
less than the preservation of the city itself. As to those that 
were eager for an engagement, and uneasy at his slow proceed- 
ings, he endeavoured to bring them to reason, by observing,—- 
** That trees, when lopped, will soon grow again ; but when 
men are cut off, the loss is not easily repaired." 

In the mean time he took care to hold no assembly of the 
people, lest he should be forced to act against his own opinion. 
But as a good pilot, when a storm arises at sea, gives his di- 
rections, gets his tackle in order, and then uses his art, regard- 
less of the tears and entreaties of the sick and fearful passengers ; 
so Pericles when he had secured the gates, and placed the guards 
in every quarter to the best advantage, followed the dictates of 
bis own understanding, unmoved by the clamours and com- 
plaints that resounded in his ears. Thus firm he remained, 
notwithsCanding the importunity of his friends, and tiie threats 
and accusations of his' enemies, notwithstanding the many 
scoffs and songs sung to vilify his character as a general, and 
to represent him as one who, in the most dastardly manner, 
betrayed his country to the enemy. Cleon,t too, attacked him 
with great acrimony, making use of the general resentment 
against Pericles, as a means to increase his own popularity, as 
Hermippus testifies in these verses : — 

Sleeps then, thou king of satyrs, deeps the spear. 
While thund'rinr worn make war ? why boast thy prowess. 
Yet shudder at the sound of sharpened swords. 
Spite of the flaming Cleon ? 

Pericles, however, regarded nothing of this kind, but calmlv 
and silentiy bore all this disgrace and virulence. And though 
he fitted out a hundred ships, and sent them against Pelopon- 
nesus, yet he did not sail with them, but chose to stay and 
watch over the city, and keep the reins of government in his 
own hands, until the Peloponnesians were gone. In order to 

* The borough of Achamx was only fifteen hundred paces from the city. 

t The same Cleon that Aristophanes satirized. By his harangues and po- 
litical intrigues, he rot himself appointed general. See a fiother account of 
him in the life of Nicias. 
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•stisfy the common people, who were very uneasy on account 
of the war, he made a distribution of money and lands; for 
having expelled the inhabitants of iEgina, he divided the 
island by lot among the Athenians. Besides^ the sufferings of 
the enemy afforded them some consolation. The fleet sent 
against Peloponnesus, ravaged a large tract of coimtry, and 
sacked the smuU towns and viHages; and Pericles himself, 
made a descent upon the territories of Megara,* which he laid 
waste. Whence it appears,f that though the Peloponnesians 
greatly distressed the Athenians by land, yet as they were equal* 
ly distressed by sea, they could not have drawn out the war to 
so great a length, but must soon have given it up (as Pericles 
foretold from the beginning), had not some divine power pre- 
vented the effect of human counsels. A pestilence at that 
time broke out,^ which destroyed the flower of the youth and 
the strength of Ajthens. And not only their bodies, but their 
very minds were affected; for as persons, delirious with a 
fever, set themselves against a physician or a father, so they 
raved against Pericles, and attempted his ruin ; being persuad- 
ed by his enemies, that the sickness was occasioned by the 
multitude of out-dwellers flocking into the city, and a number 
of people stuffed together in the height of summer, in small 
huts and close cabins, where they were forced to live a lazy, 
inactive life, instead of breathing the pure and open air to 
which they had been accustomed. They would needs have it, 
that he was the cause of all this, who, when the war began^ 
admitted within the walls such crowds of people from the 
country, and yet found no emplo3anent for thetn, but let them 
continue penned up like cattle, to infect and destroy each other, 
without sdfording them the least relief or refreshment. 

Desirous to remedy this calamity, and withal in some degree 
to annoy the enemy, he manned a hundred and fifty ships, on 
which he embarked great numbers of select horse and foot^ 
and was preparing to set sail. The Athenians conceived good 
hopes of success, and the enemy no less dreaded so great an 
armament. The whok fleet was in readiness, and Periples on 
board his own galley, when there happened an eclipse of the 
sun. This sudden darkness was looked upon as an unfavour- 
able omen, and threw them into the greatest consternation. 
Pericles, observing that the pilot was much astonished and 
perplexed, took his cloak^ and having covered his eyes with it, 

* He did not undertake this expedition untU antinnn, when the Lacedaemo- 
nianswere retired. In the winter of thb year, the Athenians solemnized, ia 
an extraordinary manner, the funerals of such as first died in the war. Pericles 
pronounced the oration on that occasion, which Thacydides has preserved. 

t HjMd/»X/9f. 

i See this pli^e excellently described by Thucydides, who had it ^himselfl— 
X4'6. ii.^^.tiiir. 
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asked him, — ^^^If he found any thing terrible in that, or con- 
sidered it as a sad presage ?" Upon his answering in die nega- 
tive, he said, — ^*' Where is the difference then between this and 
the other, except that something bigger than my cloak causes 
the eclipse ?'' But this is a question which is discussed in 
the schools of philosoph]^. 

In this expedition Pericles performed nothing worthy of so 
great an equipment. He laid siege to the sacred city of Epi- 
daurus,* and at first with some rational hopes of success ;f but 
the distemper which prevailed in his army broke all his mea- 
sures ; for it not only carried off his own men, but all that 
had intercourse with them. As this ill success set the Athe- 
nians against him, he endeavoured to console them under their 
losses, and to animate them to new attempts. But it was not 
in his power to mitigate their resentment, nor could they be 
satisfied, until they had showed themselves masters, by voting 
that he should be deprived of the command, and pay a fine, 
which, by the lowest account, was fifteen talents ; some make 
it fifty. The person that carried on the prosecution against 
him was Cleon, as Idomeneus tells us ; or, according to Theo- 
phrastus, Simmias ; or Lacratides, if we believe Heraclides, of 
Pontus. 

I'he public ferment, indeed, soon subsided, the pecmle quit- 
ting their resentment with that blow, as a bee leaves its sting 
in die wound ; but his private affairs were in a miserable con- 
dition ; for he had lost a flumber of his relations in the plague, 
and a misunderstanding had prevailed for some time in his 
family. Xanthippus, the eldest of his legitimate sons, was 
naturally profuse, and besides had married a young and ex- 

Emsive wife, daughter to Isander^ and grand-daughter to 
pylicus. He knew not how to >brook his father's frugality, 
wno supplied him but sparingly, and with a little at a time, 
and therefore sent to one of his friends, and took up money 
in the name of Pericles. When the man came to demand his 
money, Pericles not only refused to pay him, but even prose- 
cuted him for the demand. Xanthippus was so highly en- 
raged at this, that he began openly to abuse his father. First 
he exposed and ridiculed the company he kept in his house, 
and the conversations he held with the philosophers. He said, 
that Epitimius the Pharsalian having undesignedly killed a 
horse with a javelin which he threw at the public games, his 
father spent a whole day in disputing with Protogorus, which 
might be properly deemed the cause of his death, the javelin, 
or the man that threw it, or the presidents of the games. 

* This Epidauni8 was in Argia. It was consecrated to JEscuIapius; and 
Plutarch calls it tacred^ to distinguish it from another town of the same name 
in Laconia. 
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Stesimbrotus adds, that it wasXanthippus who spread the vile 
report concerning his own wife and Pericles, and that the 
young man retained this implacable hatred against his father 
to his latest In^ath. He was carried off by the plague. Pericles 
lost his sister too, at that time, and the greatest part of his 
relations and friends, who were most capable of assisting him 
in the business of the state. Notwithstanding these misforr 
tunes, he lost not his dignity of sentiment and greatness of 
soul. He neither wept, nor performed any funeral rites, nor 
was he seen at the grave of any of his nearest relations, until 
the death of Paralus, his last surviving legitimate son. This 
at last subdued him. He attempted, indeed, then to keep up 
his usual calm behaviour and serenity of mind ; but in putting 
the garland upon the head of the deceased, his firmness forsook 
him ; he could not bear the sad spectacle ; he broke out into 
loud lamentation, and shed a torrent of tears ; a passion which 
he had never before given way to. 

Athens made a trial, in the course of a year, of the rest of 
her generals and orators, and finding nobe of sufficient weight 
and authority for so important a charge, she once more turned 
her eyes on Pericles, and invited hiin to take upon him the 
direction of affairs both military and civil. He had for some 
time shut himself up at home to indulge his sorrow, when 
Alcibiades and his otlfier friends persuaded htm tp make his 
appearance. The people making an apology for ^eir ungenerous 
treatment of him, he re-assumed the reins of government, and 
being appointed general, his first step was to procure the 
repeal of the law cdnceming bastards, of which he himself had 
been the author ; for he waa afraid that his name and family 
would be extinct for want of a successor. The history of that 
law is as follows >-«Many years before, Pericles, in 'the height 
of his power, and having several legitimate soi^s, (as we have 
already related^ caused a law to be made, that none should be 
accounted citizens of Athens, but tho^e whose parents were 
both Athenians.^ After this, the king of Egypt made the 
Athenians a present of forty thousand medimVii of wheat ; and 
as this was to be divided among the citizens, many persdhs 
were proceeded against as illegitimate upon that law, whose 
birth had never before been called in question, and many were 
disgraced upon false accusations. Near five thousand were 
cast and sold for slaves j^f and fourteen thousand and forty * 
appeared to be entided to the privilege of citizens.^ Though 

* According^ to Plutarch's account, at the beginning of the life of Themis- 
toclea, thM law was made before the time of Pericles. Pericles, however, 
might put it more strictly in execution than it had been befbre, fTt>m a spirit 
of opposition to Cimon, whose children were only of the half-blood. 

f The illegitimacy did not reduce men to a state of servitude ; it only placed 
tbem in the rank of 'Strangers. 

4 A small number indeed, at s time when Athens bfid dared to think of 
VOL. X. XX 
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it was unequitable and strange, that a law, which had been put 
in execution with so much severity, should be repealed by the 
man who first proposed it, yet the Athenians, moved at the 
late misfortunes in his family, by which he seemed to have 
suiFered the punishment of his arrogance and pride, and think* 
ing he should be treated with humanity, after he had felt the 
wrath of heaven, permitted him to 'enrol a natural son- in his 
own tribe, and to give him his own name. This is he who 
afterwards defeated the Peloponnesians in a sea-fight at Ar^ 
ginusae, and was put to death by the people, together with his 
colleagues.* 

About this time Pericles was seized with the plague, but 
not with such acute and continued symptoms as it generally 
shows. It was rather a lingering distemper, which, with 
frequent intermissions, and by slow degrees, consumed his 
body, and impaired the vigour of his mind. Theophrastus has 
a disquisition in his ethics, whether men^s characters may be 
changed with their fortune, and the soul so aiFected with the 
disorders of the body as to lose her virtue ; and there he 
relates, that Pericles showed to a friend> who came to visit 
him in his sickness, an amulet which the women had hung 
about his neck, intimating that he must be sick indeed, since 
he submitted to so ridiculous a piece of superstition .f 

When he was at the point of death, his surviving friends 
and the principal citizens sitting about his bed, discoursed 
together concerning his extraordinary virtue, and the great 
authority he had enjoyed, and enumerated his various exploits 
and the number of his victories ; for, while he was commander- 
in-chief, he had erected no less than nine trophies to the 
honour of Athens. These things they talked of, supposing 
that he attended not to what they said, but that his senses 
were gone. He took notice, however, of every word they had 
spoken, and thereupon delivered himself audibly as follows: — 
" I am surprised, that while you dwell upon and extol these 
acts of mine, though fortune had her share in them, and many 

sepdinji^ out colonies^ humbling her neighbours, subduing foreigners, and even 
of erecting an universal monarchy. 

* The Athenians had appointed ten commanders on that occasion. After 
they had obtained the victory, they were tried, and eight of them were capi- 
tally condemned, of whom six that were on the spot were executed, and this 
natural son of Pericles was one of them. The only crinae laid to their charge, 
was, that they had not buried the dead. Xenophon, in his Grecian history* 
has ^ven a large nccount of this affair. It happened under the archonship of 
Calhas, the second year of the ninety-third Olympiad, twenty-four years after 
the death of Pericles. Socrates the philosopher was at that time one of the 
prytanes, and resolutely refused to do his office. And a little while after the 
madness of the people turned the other way. 

f It does not appear by this that his understanding was weakened, since he 
knew the charm to be a ridiculous piece of superstition, and showed it to his 
friend as such ; but only that in his extreme sickness he had not resolution 
enough to refuse what he wva sensible would do him no good. 
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other generals have performed the like, you take no notice of 
the greatest and most honourable part of my character, that no 
Athenian^ through my means ^ ever put on mourning' J^ 

Pericles undoubtedly deserved admiration, not only for the 
candour and moderation which he ever retained amidst the 
distractions of business and the rage of his enemies, but for that 
noble sentiment which led him to think it his most excellent 
attainment never to have given way to envy or anger, not- 
withstanding the greatness of his power, nor to have nourished 
an implacable hatred against his greatest foe. In my opinion, 
this one thing, I mean his mild and dispassionate behaviour, 
his unblemished integrity and irreproachable conduct during 
his whole adfninistration, makes his appellation of Olympius^ 
which would be otherwise vain and absurd, no longer except 
tionable, nay, gives it a propriety. Thus we think the divine 
powers, as the authors of all good, and naturally incapable of 
producing evil^ worthy to rule and preside over the universe ; 
not in the manner which the poets relate, who, while they 
endeavour to bewilder us by ttieir. irrational opinions, stand 
convicted of inconsistency by their own writings ;- for they re- 
present the place which the gods inhabit, as the region of 
security and the most perfect tranquillity, unapproached by 
storms, and unsullied with clouds ; where^a sweet serenity 
for ever reigns, and a pure aether displays itself without inter- 
ruption ; and these they think mansions suitable to a blessed 
and immortal nature. Yet, at the same time, they represent 
the gods themselves as full of anger, malevolence, hatred, and 
other passions, unworthy even of a reasonable man. But this 
by the bye« 

The state of public affairs soonshoWed the want of Pericles,* 
and the Athenians openly expressed their regret for his loss. 
Even those who in his lifetime could but ill brook his superior 
power, as thinking themselves eclipsed by it, yet upon a trial 
of other orators and demagogues, after he was gone, soon ac^ 
knowledged, that where severity was required, no man was 
e\'er more moderate ; or if mildness was necessary, no man 
better kept up his dignity than Pericles. And his so much en- 
vied authority, to which they had given the name of monarchy 
and tyranny, then appeared to have been the bulwark of the 
state ; so much corruption and such a rage of wickedness 
broke out upon the commonwealth after his de^, which he 
by proper restraints had palliated,! and kept from dangerous 
and destructive extremities. 

* Pericles died in the third year of the Feloponnesian war, that is, the last 
^ year of the eig^hty-seventh Oiymptad, and 428 years before the christian era. 

f Pericles did indeed palliate tlie distempers of the commonwealth while he 
lived* but (as we have observed before) Jie sowed the seeds of them, by bribin|C 
the people with their own moneyi with which they were as much pleased as 
if it had been bi». 
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LIFE OF FABIUS MAXIMUS. 



Such were the memorable actions of Pericles,* as far as we 
have been able to collect them ; and now we proceed to the 
life of Pabius Maximus. 

The first Fabius was the son of Hercules by one of the 
Nymphs, according to some authors; or, as others say, by a 
woman of the countiy near the river Tiber. Prom him came 
the family of the Pabii, one of the most numerous and illus- 
trious in Rome.f Yet some authors write, that the first 
founders of this family were called FodiiyX on account of their 
catching wild beasts by means of pits; for VLpitis still in Latin 
cMed Jbvea^ and the vrord Jhdere signifies to diff: but in time 
two letters being changed, they had the name of FabiL This 
family produced many eminent men, the most considerable of 
whom was RuUtis^^ by the Romans sumamed MaximuSy or the 
great; and from him the Pabius Maximus of whom we are 
writing, was the fourth in descent. 

This last had the surname of Verrucosus^ from a small wart 
on his upper lip. He was likewise called Oviculaj^ from the 
mildness and gravity of his behaviour when a boy. Nay, his 
composed demeanour, and his silence, his caution in engaging 
in the diversions of the other boys, the slowness and difficulty 

i The most numerous ; for that family alone undertook the war a^^ainst the 
Veientes, and sent out three hundred and six persons of their own'name, who 
were all slain in that expedition. It was likewise one of the most illustrious; 
for the Fabii had borne the highest offices in the state, and two of them had 
been seven times consuls. 

t Pliny's account of the matter is much more probable, viz. that they were 
called Fabii, hfabia, from their skill in raising beans ; as several other families 
of note among the Romans were denominated from other branches of hus- 
bandry. Indeed, their first heroes tilled the ground with their own hands. 

^ Tnis Fabius KuUus was five times consul, and gained several important 
victories over the Samnites, Tuscans, and other nations. It was not, however^ 
from these great actions that he obtuned the surname of Mdximuat but from 
his behaviour in the censorship ; during which he reduced the populace of 
Borne Into four tribes, who before were dispersed among tM the tribes in gene- 
ral, and by that means had very great power in the aaBemblies. These were 
called Trihua Urbatug, — Idv. lib. iz. cap. 46. 

I Oviaila signifies a Utile $heep. 
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with which he took up what was taught him, together with the 
submissive manner in which he complied with the proposals of 
his comrades, brought him under the suspicion of stupidity and 
foolishness with those that did not thoroughly know him. Yet a 
few there were who perceived that his composedness was owing 
to the solidit}' of his parts, and who discerned withal mag- 
nanimity and lion«like courage in his nature. In a short time, 
when application to business drew him out, it was obvious 
even to the ikiany, that his seeming inactivity was a command 
which he had of his passions, that his cautiousness was pru- 
dence, and that which had passed for heaviness and insensi- 
bility was really an immoveable firmness of soul. He saw 
what an important concern the administration was, and in what 
wars the republic was frequently engaged, and therefore by ex- 
ercise prepared his body, considering its strength as a natural 
armour ; at the same time heimproved his power of persuasion, 
as the engines by which the people are to be moved, adapting 
them to ^e manner of his liie ; for in his eloquence there was 
nothing of affectation, no empty* plausible elegance, but it was 
full of that good sense whicn was peculiar to him, and had a 
sententious force and depth, said to have resembled that of 
Thucydides. There is an oration of his still extant, which he 
delivered before the people on occasion of his son's funeral, who 
died after he had been consul. 

Fabius Maximus was five times consul ;t andinhis first con- 
sulship was honoured with a triumph for the victory he gained 
over the Ligurians, who being defeated by him in a set battle, 
with the loss . of a great number of men, were driven behind 
the Alps, and kept from such inroads and ravages as they had 
used to make in the neighbouring provinces. 

Some years after, Hannibal having invaded Italy ,^ and gained 
the battle of Trebia, advanced through Tuscany, laying waste 
the country, and striking Rome itself with terror and astonish- 
ment. This desolation was announced by signs and prodi- 
gies ; some familiar to the Romans, as that of thunder tor in- 
stance, and others quite strange and unaccountable. For it 
was said that certain shields sweated blood ; that bloody com 
was cut at Antium; that red hot stones fell from the air ; that 
the Falerians saw the heavens open, and many billets faU,$ 

* The writers that affect this Plato calls xoyUddtxoi. 

t Fahius was consul the first time in the year of Rome 531 ; and the fifth 
time, in the tenth year of the second Punic war, in the year of Rome 545. 

t Here Plutarch leaves a void of fifteen years. It was not indeed a re- 
markable period of the life of Fabius. Hannibal entered Italy in the year of 
Rome 535. He defeated Sctpio in the battle of Tlcinus, before he beat Sem- 
proniusin that of Trebta. 

% Plutarch InisuDderstood Livy, and of the two prodigies which be mentions 
made but one. Livy says,— *^ At Faleriom the sky was seen to open, and in 
ihe Toid space a great li^t appeared. The lota at Pnmcste ahrook of their 
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upon one of which these words were very legible, Mars hran* 
disheth his arms. But Caius Flaminius, then consul, was not 
discouraged by any of these things. He was indeed naturally 
a man of much fire and ambition, and besides wsis elated by 
former successes, which he had met with contrarj'to all proba- 
bility; for against the sense of the senate and his( colleague, he 
had engaged with the Gauls and beaten them. Fabius like- 
wise paid but litle regard to prodigies,* as too absurd to be 
believed, notwithstanding the great eiFect they had upon the 
multitude. * But being informed how small the numbers of the 
enemy were, and of their want of money, he advised the Romans 
to have patience ; not to give battle to a man who led on an 
army hardened by many conflicts for this very purpose, but to 
send succours to their allies, and to secure the towns that were 
in their possession, until the vigour of the enemy expired of 
itself, like a flame for want of fuel. 

He could not, however, prevail upon Flaminius. That 
general declared he would never suffer the war to approach 
Rome; nor, like Camillus of old, dispute within the walls, 
who should be master of the city. He therefore ordered the 
tribunes to draw out the forces, and mounted his horse, but 
was throMm headlong off,f the horse without any visible cause 
being seized with a fright and trembling; yet he persisted in 
his resolution of marching out to meet Hannibal, and drew 
up his army near the lake called Thrasymenus,^ in Tuscany. 

While the armies were engaged, there happened an earth- 
quake, which overturned whole cities, changed the course of 
rivers, and tore off the tops of mountains; yet not one of the 
combatants was in the least sensible of that violent motion. 
Flaminius himself having greatly signalized his strength and 

own accord, and one of them dropped down, whereon' wa^ written, Man brtm- 
disheth hit avford." — l.iv. lib. xui. These lota were bits of oak handsomely 
wrought, with some ancient characters inscribed upon tliem. When any camo 
to consult them, the coffer in which they were kept was opened, and a child 
having first shaken them together, drew out one from the rest, which contained 
the answer to the querist's demand. As to the lots being shrunk. Which Livy 
mentions, and which was considered as a bad omen, no doubt the priests had 
two sets, a smaller and a greater, which they played upon the people's super- 
ftition as they pleased. Cicero says they were very little regarded in his 
time. — Cic. de IHvinat, lib. ii. 

* If Fabius was not moved by those prodigies, it was not because he despised 
them^ (as bis colleague did, who, according to Livy, neither feared the gods, 
nor took advice of men,) but because he hoped, by appeasing the anger of the 
gods, to render the prodigies ineffectual. It was not Fabius, however, but 
On. Servilius Geminus, who was colleague to Flaminius. 

t This fall from his horse, which was considered si^ an ill omen, was follow- 
ed by another as bad. When the ensign attempted to pull his standard out of 
the ground in order to march, he had not strength enough to do it. But 
where is the wonder, says Cicero, to have a horse take fright, or to find a 
standard-bearer feebly endeavouring to draw out the standard which he had 
perhaps purposely struck. deep into the ground ? 

^ Now the lake of Perugia. 
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valour, fell, and with him the bravest of his troops. The rest 
being routed, a great carnage ensued ; full fifteen, thousand 
were slain, and as many taken prisoners.* Hannibal was 
very desirous of discovering the body of Flaminius, that he 
might bury it with due honour, as a tribute to his bravery ; 
but he could not find it, nor could any account be given what 
became of it. 

When the Romans lost the battle of Trebia, neither the ge- 
nerals sent a true account of it, nor the messenger represented 
it as it was: both pretended the victor}'^ was doubtful. But as 
to the last, as soon as the prator Pomponius was apprised of 
it, he assembled the people, and without disguising the mat- 
ter in the least, made this declaration: — " Romans, we have 
lost a great battle, our army is cut to pieces, and Flaminius 
the consul is slain ; think, therefore, what is to be done for 
your safety." The same commotion which a furious wind 
causes in the ocean, did these words of the prsetor produce in 
so vast a multitude. In the first consternation they could not 
fix upon any thing; but at length all agreed that affairs re* 
quired the direction of an absolute power, which they called 
^e dictatorship ; and that a man should be fixed upon for it, 
who would exercise it with steadiness and intrepidity : that 
such a man was Fabius Maximus, who had a spirit and dig- 
nity of manners equal to so great a command, and besides was 
of an age in which the vigour of the body is sufficient to exe- 
cute the purposes of the mind, and courage is tempered with 
prudence. 

Pursuant to these resolutions, Fabius was chosen dictator,! 
and he appointed Lucius Minutius his general of the horse. :|: 
But first he desired permission of the senate to make use of 
a horse when in the field. This was forbidden by an ancient 
law, either because they placed their greatest strength in the 
infaiitry, and therefore chose that the commander-in-chief 

♦ Notwithstanding this complete victory, Hannibal lost only fifteen hundred 
men ; for ho fought the Romans at great advantage, having drawn them into 
an ambuscade between the hills of Cortona and the lake Thrasymenus. Ltvy 
and Valerius Maximus make the number of prisoners only six thousand ; but 
Polybius says they were much more numerous. About ten thousand Romans, 
most of them wounded, made their escape, and took their route to Rome, where 
few of them arrived, the rest dying of tlieir wounds before they reached the 
capital. Two mothers were so transported with joy, one at the gate of the 
city, when she saw her son unexpectedly appear, and the other at home, where 
she found her son, tliat Ihey both expired on the spot. 

f A dictator could not be regularly named but by the surviving consul : 
and Servilius being with the army, the people appointed Fabius by their h'wxi 
authority, with the title of pro-dictator. However, the gratitude of Rome 
aUowed bis descendants to put dictator, instead of pro-dictator, in the Ust of 
his titles. 

+ According to Polybius and Livy, his name was not Lucius, but Marcus 
Minutius ; nor vru he pitched upon by Fabius, but by the people. 
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should be always posted among tfaem ; or else because^ they 
would have the dictator, whose power in all other respects was 
very great, and indeed arbitrary, in this case at least appear to 
be dependent upon the people. In the next place, Fabius, wil- 
ling to show the high authority and grandeur of his office, in 
order to make the people more tractable and subn^iissive, ap- 
peared in public with twenty-four lictors carrying the fasces 
before him ; and when the surviving consul met him, he sent one 
of his officers to. order him %o dismiss his lictors and the other 
ensigns of his employment, and to join him as a private man. 

Then beginning with an act of religioti, which is the best 
of all beginnings,'^ and assuring the people that their defeats 
were not owing to the cowardice of the soldiers, but to the 
general's neglect of the sacred rites and auspices, he exhorted 
them to entertain no dread of the enemy, but by extraordi- 
nary honours to propitiate the gods. Not that he wanted to 
infuse into them a spirit of superstition, but to confirm their 
valour by piety, an.d to deliver them from every other fear by 
a sense of the divine protection. On that occasion he con- 
sulted several of those mysterious books of the Sybils, which 
contained matters of great use to the state ; and it is said, that 
some of the prophecies found there perfectly agreed with the 
circumstances of those times ; but it wa^ not lawful for him to 
divulge them. However, in full assembly he vowed to the 
gods a ver sacntni^ that is, all the young which the next spring 
should produce, on the mountains, the fields, the rivers, and 
meadows of Italy, from the goats, the swine, the sheep, and 
the cows.f He likewise vowed to exhibit the great games in 
honour of the gods, and to expend upon those games three 
hundr^ed and thirty-three thousand sesterces^ three hundred and 
thirty-three denarii^ and one third of a denarius; which sum 
in our Greek money is eight}'-three thousand five hundred and 
eighty-three drachmas and two oboii. What his reason might 
be for fixing upon that precise number is not easy Jto deter- 
mine, unless it were on account of the perfection of the num- 
ber three, as being the first of odd numbers, the first of plu- 
rals, and containing in itself the first differences, and the first 
elements of all numbers. 

Fabius having taught the people to repose themselves on 
acts of religion, made them more easy as to future events. 
For hi# own part, he placed all his hopes of victory in himself, 
believing that heaven blesses men with success, on account of 
their virtue and prudence ; and therefore he watched the mo» 
tions of Hannibal, not with a design to give him battle', but 
by length of time to waste his spirit and vigour, and gradually 

t This vow bad formerly been mide to Mars by AdIus Cornelius, and ne- 
glected. 
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to destroy him by meads of his superiority in men and money. 
To seeure himself against the enemy's horse, he took care to 
encamp above them on high and mountainous places. WJien 
they sat still, he did the same ; when they were in motion, he 
showed himself upon the heighta, at such a distance as not to 
be obliged to fight against his inclination, and. yet near enough 
to keep them in perpetual alarm, as if, amidst his arts to g^n 
time, he intended every moment to give them battle. 
. These dilatory proceedings exposed him to contempt among 
the Romans in general, and even in his own armv. The enemy, 
too, excepting Hannibal^ thought him a man ol no spirit. He 
alone was sensible of the keenness of Fabius, and of the man- 
ner in which he intended to carry on the war, and therefore 
was determined, if possible, either by stratagem or force, to 
bring him to a battle, concluding, that otherwise the Carthagi- 
nians must be undone; since they could not decide the matter 
in the field, where they had the aidvantage, but nmst gradually 
wear away, smd be reduced to nothing, when the dispute was 
only who should be superior in men and money. Hence it was 
that he exhausted the whole art of war, like a skilful wrestler^ 
who watches every opportunity to lay hold of his adversary. 
Sometimes he advanced, and alarmed him with the apprehen- 
sions of an attack f sometimes by marching and counter-march* 
ing he led him from place to place, hoping to draw him from his 
plan of caution.* But as he was fully persuaded of its utility, he 
kept immoveable to his resolution. Minutius, the general of the 
horse, gave him, however, no small trouble by his unseasonable 
courage and heat, haranguing the army, and filling them with 
a furious desire to come to action, and a vain confidence of 
success. Thus the soldiers were brought to despise Fabius, 
and by way of derision to call him the pedagogue of Hanni- 
bal,! while they extolled Minutius as a great man, and one 
that acted up to the dimity of Rome. This led Minutius to 
giye a freer scope to his arrogance and pride, and to ridicule 
the dictator for encamping constantly upon the mountains, — 
*^ As if he did it on purpose that his men might more clearly 
behold Italy laid waste with fire and sword." And he asked 
the friends of Fabius, — ^*' Whether he intended to take his 
army up into heaven, as he had bid adieu to the world below^ 
or whether he would 'screen himself from the enemy witli 
clouds and fogs?" When the dictator's friends brought him 
an account of these aspersions, and exhorted. him to wipe 
them off by risking a battle ;— ^^ In that case," said he, ^^ I 
should be of a more dastardly spirit than they represent me, 
if, through fear of insults and reproaches, I should depart 

^ EjKfUtf-ee) TMr v7n^ tm affpsxuAs Koytff^fAm fiuxofiwot, 

\ For the office of a pedagfogue of old was (as the name impUes) to attend 
the children, to carry them up and down and conduct them home again. 
VOL. I. Y y 
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remained two hundred and forty Romans unexchanged. The 
senate determined not to pay this ransom, and blamed Fabius 
as taking a step that was against the honour and interest <rf the 
state, in endeavouring to recover men whom cowardice had 
betrayed into the hands of the enemy. 

When Fabius was informed of the resentment of his fellow 
'citizens, he bore it with invincible patience; but being in want 
of money, and not choosing to deceive Hannibal, or to abandon 
his countrymen in their distress, he sent his son to Rome, with 
orders to sellpart of his estate, and bring him the money im- 
mediately. This was punctually performed by his son, and 
Fabius redeemed the prisoners ; several of whom afterwards 
offered to repay htm, but his generosity would not permit him 
to accept it. 

After this he was called to Rome by the priests, to assist at 
some of the solemn sacrifices, and Uierefore was obliged to 
leave the army to Minutius; but he both charged him as dic- 
tator, and used many arguments and entreaties with him as a 
friend, not to come to any kind of action. The pains he took 
were lost upon Minutius, for he immediately sought occasions 
to fight the enemy ; and observing one day that Hannibal had 
sent out great part of his army to forage, he attacked those that 
were left behind, and drove them within their entrenchments, 
killing great nmnbers of them, so- that they even feared he 
would storm their camp; and when the rest of the Carthagi- 
nian forces were returned, he retreated without loss.* This 
success added to his temerity, and increased the ardour of his 
soldiers. The report of it soon reached Rome, and the advan- 
tage was represented as much greater than it really was. When 
Fabius was informed of it, he said, he dreaded nothing- more 
than the success of Minutius. But the people, mightily elated 
with the news, ran to the forum; and their tribune Metilius 
harangued them from the rostrum^ highly extolling Minutius, 
and accusing Fabius now, not of cowardice and want of spirit, 
but of treachery. He endeavoured also to involve the prin- 
cipal men in Rome in the same crime, alleging,— ** That they 
had originally brought the war upon Italy ifor the destruction 
of the common people,* and had put the commonwealth under 
the absolute direction of one man, who, by his slow proceed- 
ings, gave Hannibal opportunity to establish himself in the 
country, and to draw fresh forces from Carthage, in order to 
effect a total conquest of Italy." ♦ 

Fabius disdained to make any defence against these allega- 
tions of the tribune ; he only declared, that ** He would finish 

that the Roman pnndo^ or pound weight of ailver, was equivaknt to on« hun- 
dre(\ Grecian draehma%f or a mina, 

• Oti)t*rs say, tbut he lost five thousand of his merf, and that the enemy's 
loss did not exceed hiti by more than a thousand. 
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the sacrifice, and other religiont rites, as soon as possible, that 
he might return to the army, and punish Minutius for fighting 
contrary to his orders.^' This occasioned a great tumult 
among die people, who. were alarmed at the danger of 'Minu* 
tius. For it is in the dictator's power to- imprison and inflict 
capital punishment, without form or trial ; and they thought 
that the wrath of Fabius, now provoked; though he was natu* 
rally very mild and patient, would prove heavy.and implaca* 
ble. But fear kept them air silent, except Metilms, whose 
person, as tribune of the people, could not be touched, (for die 
tribunes are the only officers of state that retain their authority 
after the appointing of a dictator). Metilius entreated^ in- 
sisted that the people should not give up Minutius, to suflFer, 
perhaps, what Manlius Torquatus caused his own son to suf* 
fer, wnom he beheaded, when crowned with laurel for his vie* 
tory, but that they should take from Fabius his power to pls^ 
the tyrant, and leave the direction of affairs to one who was 
bodi able and willing to save his country. The people, though 
much affected vrith this speech, did not venture to divest Fa- 
bius of the dictatorship, notwithstanding the odium he had 
incurred, but decreed that Minutius should share the com- 
mand with him, and have equal audiority in conducting the 
war ; a thing never before practised in Rome* There was, 
however, another instance of it soon after, upon the unfortu- 
nate action of Caiinse ; for Marcus Junius the dictator, being 
then in the field, they created another dictator, Fabius Buteo, , 
to fill up the senate, maiiy of whose members were slain in 
that batde. There was this difference, indeed, that Buteo had 
no sooner enrolled the new. senators, than he dismissed his 
lictorSy and the rest of his retinue, and mixed with die crowd, 
stopping sometime in the forum about his own affairs as a pri- 
vate man. 

When the people had thus invested Minutius with a power 
equal to that of the dictator, they thought they should find 
Fabius extremely humbled and dejected ; but it soon appeared 
that they knew not the man. For he did not reckon their mis- 
take any unhappiiiess to him ; but, as Diogenes the philoso- 
pher, when one said,—** They deride you," answered,—" Well, 
but I am not derided ;" accounting those only .to be ridiculed, 
who feel the ridicule, and are discomposed at it ; so Fabius 
bore, without emotion, all that happened to himself, herein 
confirming that position in philosopny, which affirms that a 
wise andg-ood man can suffer no disgrace. But he was under 
no small concern for the public, on account of the unadvised 
proceedings of the people, who had put it in the power of a 
rash man to indulge his indiscfeet ambition for military dis- 
tinction ; and apprehensive that Minutius, infatuated with am* 
bitioiij might take some fatal step, he left Rome very privately • 
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.Upon his arrival at the camp, he found the arrogance of Mi- 
nutius grown to such a height, that it was no longer to be en- 
dured. Fabius, therefore, refused to comply with his demand 
of having the army uttder his. orders every other day; and, 
instead of that, divided the forces with him, choosing rather 
to have the full command of a part, than the direction of die 
whole^by turns. He therefore took the first and fourth le- 
gions himself, leaving the second and third to Minutius ; and 
the confederate forces were likewise equally divided. 

Minutius valued himself highly upon this, that the power 
of the greatest and most arbitrary office in the state was con- 
trolled and reduced for his sake. But Fabius put him in 
mind,-^^^ 'Hiat it was not Fabius whom he had to' contend 
with, but Hannibal ; that if he would, notwithstanding, consi- 
der his colle^ague as his rival, he must take care lest he who 
had so successfully carried his point with the people, should 
one day appear to have their safety and interest less at heart 
than the man who had been so ill treated by them." Minu- 
tius considering this as the effect of an old man's pique, and 
taking the troops that fell to his lot, marked out a separate 
camp for them.'^ Hannibal was well informed of all that pass^ 
ed, and watched his opportunity to take advantage of it. 

There was a hill betwixt him and the enemy, not difiicult to 
take possession of, which yet would afford an army a very safe 
aod commodious post. The ground about it, at a distance, 
seemed quite level and plain, though there were in it several 
ditches and hollows: and, therefore, though he might privately 
have seized that post with ease, yet he left it as a bait to draw 
the enemy to an engagemeilt. But as soon as he saw Minu* 
tins parted from Fabius, he took an opportunity in the night 
to place a numberf of men in those ditches and hollows; and 
early in the morning he openly sent out a small party, as if 
designed to make themselves masters of the hill, but really to 
draw Minutius to dispute it with them. The event answered 
his expectation ; for Minutius sent out his light*armed troops 
first, then the cavalry, and at last, when he saw Hannibal send 
reinforcements to his .men upon the hill, he marched eut with 
all his forces in order of battle,, and attacked with great vi^ 
gour the Carthaginians, who were marking out a camp upon 
the hill. The fortune of the day was doubtful, until Hanni-* 
bal, perceiving that the enemy had fallen into the snare, and 
that their rear was open to the ambuscade, instantly gave the 
signal. Hereupon his men rushed out on all sides, and ad- 
vanced with loud shouts, and cutting in pieces the hindmost 
ranks, they put the Romans in disorder and terror inexpressi- 

• About fifteen hundred paces from Fubias. 

t Five Imndredhorsie and five thousand fooi.^Pcfyb, 
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Ue. Even the Bpirit of Minutius began to shrink 7 and he 
looked first upon one officer and then upon another, but not 
one of them durst stand his ground: they all betook them* 
selves to flight, and the flight itself proved fatal ; for the Nu- 
midians, now victorious, ^dloped round the plain, and killed 
those whom they found dispersed. 

, Fabius was not ignorant of the danger of His countrymen. 
Foreseeing what would happen, he kept his forces under arms, 
and took care to be informed )iow the action went aa : nor did 
he trust to the reports of others, but he himself looked out 
from an eminence not far from his camp. When he saw the 
army of his colleague surrounded and broken, and the cry 
reached him, not like that of men standing the charge, but of 
persons flying in great dismay,"*^ he smote upon his Uiigh, and 
with a deep sigh said to his friends about him, — ^^ Ye eods! 
how much sooner than I expected, and yet later than his in- 
discreet proceedings required, has Minutiiis ruined himself !'' 
Then having commanded the standard-bearers to advance, and 
the whole army to follow, he addressed them in these words :-* 
*^Now, my brave soldiers, if any one has a regard for Marcus 
Minutius, let him exert himself; for he deserves assistance for 
his valour and the love he bears his country. If, in his haste 
to drive out the enemy, he has committed any error, this is not 
a time to find fault with him.'' 

The first Sight of Fabius frightened away the Numidians, 
who were picking up stragglers in the field.^ Then he attacked 
those who were charging the Ramans in the rear. Such as 
made resistance he slew; but the greatest part retreated to 
their own army, before the communication was cut off, lest 
they should themselves be surrounded in their turn. Han- 
nibal, seeing this change of fortune, and finding that Fabius 
pushed on through the hottest of the battle, with a vigour 
above his years, to come up to Minutius upon the hill, put an 
end to the dijspute, and having sounded a retreat, retired into 
his camp. The Romans, on their part, were not sorry when 
the action was over. Hannibal, as he was drawing off, is re- 
ported to have said smartly to Uiose that werebv, — "Did not 
I often tell you, that this cloud would one day burst upon us 
from the mountains, with all the fury of a storm ?'' 

After the battle, Fabius having collected the spoils of such 
Carthaginians as were left dead upon the field, returned to his 
post ; nor did he let fall one haughty or tkugry word against 
his colleague. As for Minutius, having cadlcd his men to<^ 

* Homer mentions the custom of smiting upon the thigh in time of trouble 

KsU • wmOiirywQ /umfm' and we learn fh>m scripture, Uiat it was practised 

in the east. 

Compare Horn. H. fit, v. 16% and this passage of Plutarch, with Jer. xzzi. 
19, and E^ek. zsi. 12. 
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appear such to you than to all who oppose you, and who would 
draw me, willing or unwilling, to their party." With these 
sentiments iEmilius began his operations. 

But Varro, having brought his colleague |x> agree,* that they 
should command alternately each his day, when his turn came, 
took post over against Hannibal, on the banks of the Aufidus, 
near the village of Cannae. f As soon as it was light he gave the 
signal for battle, which is a red mantle set up over the general's 
tent. The Carthaginians were a little disheartened at first, when 
they saw how daring the consul was, and that his ariny was 
more than twice their number. But Hannibal having ordered 
them to arm, himself, with a few others, rode up to an emin^ce, 
to take a view of the enemy now drawn up for battle. One Cisco, 
that accompanied him, a man of his own rank, happening to 
say, — " The numbers of the enemy appeared to him surprising," 
Hannibal replied, with a serious countenance, — ^^ There is 
another thing which has escaped your observation, much more 
surprising than that." Upon his asking what it was, — ^* It is," 
said he, ^^ that among such numbers, not one of them is named 
Cisco." The whole company were diverted with the humour 
of his observation ; and as they returned to the camp, they 
told the jest to those they met, so that the laugh became uni- 
versal. At sight of this the Carthaginians took courage, 
thinking it must proceed from the great contempt in which 
their general held the Romans, that he could jest and laugh 
in the face of danger. 

In this battle Hannibal gave great proofs of generalship. 
In the first place, he took advantage of the ground, to post his 
men with their backs to the wind, which was then very violent 
and scorching, and drove from the dry plains, over the heads 
of the Carthaginians, clouds of > sand and dust into the eyes 
and nostrils of the Romans, so that they were obliged to turn 
away their faces, and break their ranks. In the next place, 
his troops were drawn up with superior art. He placed the 
flower of them in the wings, and those upon whom he had less 
dependence in the main corps, which was considerably more 
advanced than the wings. Then he commanded those in the 
wings, that when the enemy had charged, and vigorously 
pushed that advanced body, which he knew would give way, 
and open a passage for them to the very centre, and when the 

* It was a 6xed rtile with the Romans, that the consuls, when they went 
upon the same service, should have the command of the army iy turns. 

f Canns, according: to JUivy, Appian, and Florus, was only a poor village^ 
which afterwards became famous on account of the battle foug-ht near it ; but 
Polybiua, who lived* near the time of the secbnd Punic war, styles Cannx a 
city ; and adds, that it had been razed a year before the defeat of the Roman 
army. Silius Italieus agrees with Polybius. It was afterwards rebuilt ; for 
Pliny ranks it among the cities of Apuua. The ruins of Cannx are still to be 
seen in the territory bf Ban, 
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Romans by this meads should be far enough engaged within 
the two wings, they should both on the right and left take them 
in flank, and endeavour to surround them.* This was the 
principal cause of the great carnage that followed ; for the 
enemy pressing upon Hannibal's front, which gave ground, 
the form of his army was changed into a half moon ; and the 
oflicers of the select troops caused the two points of the wings 
to join behind the Romans. Thus they were exposed to the 
attacks of the Carthaginians on all sides ; an incredible slaugh* 
ter followed ; nor did any escape but the few that retreated 
before the main body was enclosed. 

It is also said, that a strange and fatal accident happened to 
the Roman cavalry ; for the horse which iEmilius rode, hav* 
ing received some hurt, threw him ; and those about him 
alighting to assist and defend the consul on foot, the rest of 
the cavalry seeing this, and taking it for a signal for them to 
do the same, all quitted their horses and charged on foot. At 
sight of this, Hannibal said, — *'*' This pleases me better than if 
they had been delivered to me bound hand and foot.'' But 
the particulars may be found at large in the historians who 
Jiave described this battle. 

As to the consuls, Varro escaped with a few horse to Venu- 
tia ; and iEmilius, covered with darts which stuck in his 
wounds, sat down in anguish and despair, waiting for the 
enemy to despatch him. His head and his iface were so dis- 
figured and stained with blood, that it was not easy to know 
him ; even his friends and servants passed by him without 
stopping. At last Cornelius Lentulus, a young man of a 
patrician family, perceiving who he was, dismounted, and 
entreated him to take his horse, and save himself for the com- 
monwealth, which had then more occa3ion than ever for so 
good a consul. But nothing could prevail upon him to accept 
of the offer ; and, notwithstanding the young man's tears, he 
obliged him to mount his horse again. Then rising up, and 
taking him by the hand, — " Tell Fabius Maximus^" said he 
*' and, Lentulus, do you yourself be witness,! that Paulus 
i£milius followed his directions to the last, and did not deviate 
in the least from the plan agreed upon Jjetween them, but was 
first overcome by Varro, and then by Hannibal." Having 
despatched Lentulus with this commission, he rushed among 
the enemy's swords, and was slain. Fifty thousand Romans 
are said to have fallen in this battle,^ and four thousand to 

* Five hundred Numidians pretended to desert to the Romans : but in the 
heat of the battle turned against them, and attacked them in the rear. 

+ According^ to hivy, there were killed of the Romans only forty thousand 
foot, and two thousand seven hundred horse. Polybius says that' seventy 
thousand were killed. The loss of the Cartba^nians did not amount to sis 
thousand. 
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have been taken prisoners, beside ten thousand that were taken 
after the battle in both camps. 

After this great success, Hannibal's friends advised him to 
pursue his fortune, and to enter Rome along with the fugitives, 
assuring him that in five days he might sup in the Capitol. It 
IS not eaisy to conjecture what his Teason was for not taking 
this step. Most probably some deity opposed it, and there- 
fore inspired him with this hesitation and timidity. On this 
account it was diat a Carthaginian, named Barca, said to him^ 
with some heat,— -^^ Hannibal, you know how to gain a victory, 
but not how to use it."* 

The batde of Cannae, however, made such an alteration in 
bis aifairs, that though before it he had neither town, nor 
magazine, nor port in Italy, but, without any regular supplies 
for the war, subsisted his army by rapine, and for that pur- 
pose moved them, like a great band of robbers, from place to 
place ; yet then he became master of the greatest part of Italy ; 
its best provinces and towns voluntarily submitted to him ; 
and Capua itself, the most respectable city after Rome, threw 
its weight into his scale. 

In this case it appeared that great misfortunes are not only, 
what Euripides calls them, a trial of the fidelity of a friend, 
but of the capacity and conduct of a general. For the pro- 
ceedings of Fabius, which before this battle were deemed cold 
and timid, Aen appeared to be directed by counseb more than 
human ; to be indeed the dictates of a divine wisdom, which 
penetrated into futurity at such a distance, and foresaw what 
seemed incredible to the very persons who experienced it. In 
him, therefore, Rome places her last hope ; his judgment is 
the temple, the altar, to which she flies for refuge, believing 
that to his prudence it was chiefly owing that she still held up 
her head, and that her children were not dispersed, as when 

When the Carthaginians were stripping the dead, among other moving 
objects, they found, to their great surprise, a Namidian, yet afire, lying under 
the dead body of a Roman, who had thrown himself headlong on his enemy, 
andbeat him down ; but being no longer able to make use of his weapons, be- 
cause he had lost his hands, had torn off the nose and ears of the Numidian 
with his teeth, and in that fit of rage expired. 

* Zonarus teUa us, that Hannibal himself afterwards acknowledged his mis- 
take in not pursuing that day's fticcess, and used often to cry out, O Cannz, 
Cannae ! 

But, on the other hand, it may be pleaded, in defence of Hannibal, that the 
advantages he had gained were chieny owing to his cavalry, who could not act 
in a siege : thai the inhabitants of Rome were all bred up to arms from their 
infancy; would use their utmost eiforts in defence of their wives, 4heir chil- 
dren, and their domestic gods ; and, when sheltered by walls and ramparts, 
would probably be invincible : That they had as many generals as senators: 
That no one nation of Italy bad yet declared for him, and he might judge it 
necessary to gain some of them before he attempted the capital : And, lastly, 
tliat if he had attempted the capital first, and without success^ he would not 
have been able to gain any one nation or city. 
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she was takep by the Gauls. For he who, in times of appa- 
rent security, seemed to be deficient in confidence and resolu- 
tion, now, when all abandoned themselves to inexpressible 
sorrow and helpless despair, alone walked about the citv with 
a calm and easy pace, with a firm countenance, a mild and 
gracious address, checking their eiFeminate lamentations, and 
preventing them from assembling in public to bewail their 
common distress. He caused the senate to meet ; he en* 
couraged the magistrates, himself being the soul of their body, 
for all waited his motion, and were ready to obey his orders ; 
he placed a guard at the gates, to hinder such of the people as 
were inclined to fly from quitting the city ; he fixed both the 
place and time for mourning, allowed thirty days for that pur- 
pose in a man's own house, and no more for the city in gene- 
ral ; and as the feast of Ceres fell within that time, it was 
thought better entirely to omit the solemnity, than by the small 
numbers, and the melancholy looks of those that should attend 
it, to discover the greatness of their loss ;* for the worship 
most acceptable to die gods is that which comes from cheerful 
hearts. Indeed, whatever the augurs ordered for {Jtopidating 
the divine powers, and averting inauspicious omens, was care- 
fully performed ; for Fabius Pictor, the near relation of Fabius 
Maximus, was sent to consult the oracle at Delphi ; and of the 
two vestals who were then found guilty of a breach of their 
vow of chastity, one was buried alive, according to custom, 
and the other died by her own hand. 

But what most deserves to be admired, is the magnanimity 
and temper of the Romans, when the consul Varro returned 
after his defeat,! much humbled and very melancholy, as one 
who had occasioned the greatest calamity and disgrace ima- 
^nable to the republic. The whole senate and people went to 
welcome him at the gates; and, when silence was commanded, 
the magistrates and principal -senators, amongst whom was 
Fabius, commended nim for not giving up the circumstances 
of the state as desperate after so great a misfortune, but re- 
turning to take upon him the administration, ajid to make 
what advantage he could for his country of the laws and citi- 
zens, as not being utterly lost and ruined. 

* This was not the real cause of deferring the festival, but that which P2u. 
tarch hints at just aAer, viz. because it was unlawful fur persons in mourning: 
to celebrate it ; and at that time there was not one matron in Home who was 
not in mourning. In fact, the feast was not enth^ly omitted, but kept as soon 
as the mourning was expired. 

t Valerius Maximus tells us (lib. iii. c. 6,) that the senate and people oflTercd 
Tarro the dictatorship which he refused, and by his modest refusal, wiped off', 
in some measure, the fhame of his former behaviour. Thus tlie Romans, b\ 
treating their unfortunate commanders with humanity, lessened tlie disgrac'<? 
of their being Taaquished or discharged; while the CartbsKinians condemned 
their generate to cruel deaths, upoA their being overcome, though it was often 
without theb own fault. 
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When thfcy found that Hannibal, after the battle, instead af 
marching to Rome, turned to another part of Italy, they took 
courage, and sent their armies and generals into the field. The 
most eminent of these were Fabius Maximus and Claudius 
Marcellus, men distinguished by characters almost entirely 
opposite. Marcellus (as we have mentioned in his life") was 
a man of a buoyant and animated valour, remarkably well 
skilled in the use of weapons, and naturally enterprising ; such 
an one, in short, as Homer calls lofty in hearty in courage fierce^ 
in war delighting-. So intrepid a general was ver}' fit to be 
opposed to .an enemy as daring as himself, to restore the 
courage and spirits of the Romans, by some vigorous stroke 
in the first engagements. As for Fabius, he kept to his first 
sentiments, and hoped, that if he only followed Hantiibal close, 
without fighting him, he and his army would wear themselves 
out, and lose their warlike vigour, just as a wrestler does, who 
keeps continually in the ring, and allows himself no repose t6 
recruit his strength after excessive fatigues. Hence it was that 
the Romans (as Posidonius tells us) called Fabius their shield^ 
and Marcellus their sword^ and used to say, that the steadi*- 
ness and caution of the one, mixed with the vivacity and bold- 
ness of the other, made a compound very salutary to Rome. 
Hannibal, therefore, often meeting Marcellus, whose motions 
were like those of a torrent, found his forces broken and di- 
minished; and by Fabius, who moved with a silent but con- 
stant stream, he was undermined and insensibly weakened. 
Such, at length, was the extremity he was reduced to, that he 
was tired of fighting Marcellus, and afraid of Fabius. And 
these were the persons he had generally to do with during the 
remainder of the war, as praetors, consuls, or proconsuls ; for 
each of them was five times consul. It is true, Marcellus, in 
his fifth consulate, was drawn into his snares, and killed, by 
means of an ambuscade. Hannibal often made the like at- 
tempts upon Fabius, exerting all his arts and stratagems, but 
without effect. Once only he deceived him, and had nearly 
led him into a fatal error. He forged letters to him, as from 
the principal 'inhabitants of Metapontum, offering to deliver 
up the city to him, and assuring him that those who had taken 
this resolution, only waited till he appeared before it. Fabius, 
giving credit to these letters, ordered a party to be ready, in- 
tending to march thither in the night ; but finding the auspices 
unpromising, he altered his design, and soon after discovered 
that the letters were forged by an artifice of HannibaPs, and 
that he was lying in ambush for him near the town. But this, 
perhaps, may be ascribed to the favour and protection of the 
gods. 

Fabius was persuaded that it was better to keep the cities 
from revolting, and to prevent any commotions among the 
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allies, by aiFability and mildness, than to entertain every sus- 
picion, or to use severity against those whom he did suspect. 
It is reported of him, that being informed that a certain Mar- 
cian in his army,* who was a man not inferior in courage or 
family to any ampng the allies, solicited some of his men to 
des?rt, he did not treat him harshly, but acknowledged that he 
had been too much neglected ; declaring, at the same time, 
that he was now perfectly sensible how much his officers had 
been to blame, in distributing honours more out of favour 
than regard to merit; and that, for the future, he should take 
it ill if he did not apply to htm when he had any request to 
make. This was followed with a present of a war-horse, and 
with other marks of honour ; and from that time the man be«> 
haved with great fidelity and zeal for the service. Fabius 
thought it hard, that, while those that bred dogs and horses soft- 
en their stubborn tempers, and bring down their fierce spirits, by 
care and kindness, rather than with whips and chains, he who 
has the command of men should not endeavour to correct their 
errors by gentleness and goodness, but treat them even in a 
harsher and more violent manner than gardeners do the wild 
fig-trees, wild pears and olives, whose nature they subdue by 
cultivation, and which^ by that means, they bring to produce 
very agreeable fruit. 

Another time, some of his officers informed him, that one 
of the soldiers, a native of Lucania, often quitted his post, 
and rambled out of the camp.' Upon this report, he asked 
what kind of a man he was in odier respects f and they all 
declared it was not easy to find so good a soldier, doing him 
the justice to mention several extraordinary instances of his 
valour. On inquiring into the cause of this irregularity, he 
found that the man was passionately in love, and that, for the 
sake of seeing a young woman, he ventured out of the camp, 
and took a long and dangerous journey, every night. Here- 
upon Fabius gave orders to some of his men to find out the 
woman, and convey her into his own tent, but took care that 
the Lucanian should not know it. Then he sent for him, and 
taking him aside, spoke to him as follows :— " I very well know 
that you have lain many nights out of the camp, m breach of 
the Roman discipline and laws ; at the same time, I am not 
ignorant of your past services. In consideration of them, I 
forgive your present crime ; but, for the future, I will give 
you in charge to a person who shall be answerable for you.^' 
While the soldier stood much amazed, Fabius produced the 
woman, and putting her in his hands, thus expressed himself: 
— " This is the person who engages for you, that you will re- 
main in camp ; and now we shall see whether there was not 

* Livy tells this story of Ifwc^Utti* which Plutarch here applies to FsbiuB. 
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some traitorous design which drew you out, and which you 
made the love of this woman a cloak for." Such is the ac- 
count we have of this aifair. 

By means of another love-affair, Fabius recovered the city 
of Tarentum, which had been treacherously delivered up to 
Hannibal. A young man, a native of that place, who served 
under Fabius, had a sister there, who loved him with great 
tenderness. This youth being informed that a certain firu« 
tian,* one of the officers of the garrison which Hannibal had 
put in Tarentum, entertained a violent passion for his sister, 
hoped to avail himself of this circumstance to the advantage 
of the Romans. Therefore, with the permission of Fabius, 
he returned to his sister at Tarentum, under colour of having 
deserted. Some days passed, during which the Brutian for- 
bore his visits, for she supposed that her brother knew nothing 
of the amour. This obliged the young man to come to an 
explanation: — ^*' It has been currently reported^" said he, " that 
you receive addresses from a man of some distinction. Pray 
who is he? If he is a man of honour and character, as they 
say he is, Mars, who confounds all things, takes but little 
thought of what country he may be. What necessity imposes 
is no disgrace ; but we may rather think ourselves fortunate, 
at a time when justice yields to force, if that which force might 
compel us to, happens not to be disagreeable to our own incli- 
nations." Thus encouraged, the young woman sent for the 
Brutian, and presented him to her brother. And as she be- 
haved to him m a kinder and more complying manner, through 
her brother's means, who was very indulgent to his passion, 
it was not very difficult to prevail with the Brutian, who was 
deeply in love, and was withal a mercenary,! to deliver up the 
town, upon promises of great rewards from Fabius. 

This is the account which most historians give us ; yet some 
say, that the woman by whom the Brutian was gained, was not 
a Tarentine, but a Brutian; that she had been concubine to Fa- 
bius ; and that when she found the governor of Tarentum was 
her countryman and acquiaintance, she told Fabius of it, and 
finding means, by approaching the walls, to make him a pro- 
posal, she drew him over to the Roman interest. 

During these transactions, Fabius, in order to make a diver- 
sion, gave directions to the garrison of Rhegium, to lay waste 
the Brutian territories, and, if possible, to make themselves 
masters of Caulonia. These were a body of eight thousand 
men, composed partly of deserters and partly of the most 

f 'Af^pmtn /ui^dv^o^— — . Thifl has been mistranslated a man 9f a mercenurif 
dtsposition. The words only import that he was DOt of Hannibal's own troops, 
but of the mercenaries. Hence all govemments should^eam to beware how 
they entrost their towns with garrisons of birid tro<^8 and strangers. 
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worthless of that infamous band brought hy Marcellus out of 
Sicily,* and therefore the loss of them would not be great, nor 
much lamented by the Romans. These men he threw out as a 
bait for Hannibal, and by sacrificing them, hoped to draw him 

^ to a distance from Tarentum. The design succeeded accord- 
ingly; for Hannibal marched with his forces to Caulonia, and 
Fabius in the mean time laid siege to Tarentum. The sixth 
day of the siege, the young man having settled the matter with 
the 3rutian officer, by means of his sister, and having well ob- 
served the place where he kept guard, and promised to let in 
the Romans,' went to Fabius by night and gaye him an account 
of it. The consul moiied to the appointed quarter^ though not 
entirely depending upon the promise that the town would be be- 

.trayed. There he himself sat still, but at the same time ordered 
an assault on every other part, both by sea and land. This was 
pat in execution with great noise and tumult, which drew most 
of the Tarentines that way, to assist the garrison, and repel the 
besiegers. Then the Brutian giving Fabius the signal, he 
scaled the walls, and got possession of the town. 

On this occasion Fabius seems to have indulged a criminal 
ambition.f For that it might not appear that the place was 
betrayed to him, he ordered the Brutians to be put first to the 
sword. But he failed in his design; for the former suspicion 
still remained, and he incurred, besides, the reproach of perfidy 
and inhumanity. Many of the Tarentines also were killed ; 
thirty thousand of them were sold for slaves ; the army had the 
plunder of the town, and three thousand talents were brought 
into the public treasury. Whilst every thing was ransacked, 
and the spoils were heaped before Fabius, it is reported that the 
officer who took the inventory, asked, " What ne would have 
them do with the god^?" meaning the statues and pictures: 
Fabius answered, ** Let us leave the Tarentines their angry 
gods.:^ However, he carried away a colossus of Hercules, 
which he afterwards set up in the Capitol, and near it an eques- 
trian statue of himself in brassj^ Thus he showed himself 
inferior to Marcellus in his taste tor the fine arts, and still more 
so in mercy and humanity. Marcellus in this respect had 
gready the advantage, as we have already observed in his 
li^e. 

• These men were brought from Bicily» not by lfHreelIu8» but by his colleague 
LcvinuB. 

t Livy does not lay that Fabius gave such orders. He only says, ** There 
were many Brutians slain, either through ignorance, or through the ancient 
hatred which the Romans bore them, or because the Rontons were desirous 
that Tarentum should seem to be taken sword in hand« rather than betrayed 
to them." 

i The gods were in the attitude of combatants ; iwd they appeared to hare 
fought against the Tarentines. 

S The work of I«y«ppiM. 

VOL. I, 3 A 
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Hannibal hadiiastened to the relief of Tarentum ; and being 
within five miles of it, when it was taken, he Scrupled not to say 

1 publicly, ** The Romans, too, have their Hannibal ; for we have 
ost Tarentum in the same manner that we gained it.'' And, 
in private, he then first acknowledged to his friends, ** That he" 
haa always thought it difficult, but now saw it was impossible, 
with the forces he had, to conquer Italy." 

Fabius for this was honoured with a triumph more splendid 
than the former, having gloriously maintained the field against 
Hannibal, and baffled all his schemes with ease, just as an able 
wrestler disengages himself from the arms of his antagonist, 
whoee grasp no longer retains the sainie vi-gour. For Hanni- 
bal's army was now partly enervated with opulence and luxury, 
and partly impaired and worn out with continual action. 

Marcus Livius, who commanded in Tarentum when it was 
betrayed to Hannibal, retired into the citadel, and held it 
till the town was retaken by the Romans. This officer beheld 
with pain the honours conferred upon Fabius; and one day 
his envy and vanity drew from him this expression in the 
senate : " I, not Fabius, was the cause of recovering Taren- 
tum." "True," said Fabius laughing, *' for if you had not 
lost the town, I had never recovered it." 

Among other honours which the Romans paid to Fabius, 
they elected his son consul.* When he had entered upon his 
office, and was settling some point relating to the war, the 
father, either on account of his age and infirmities^ or else tp 
try his son, mounted his horse to ride up to him. The young 
consul seeing him at a distance, would not suffer it, but «ent 
one of the Itctors to his father, with orders for him to dis- 
mount, and to come on foot to the consul, if he had any occa- 
sion to apply to him. The whole assembly were moved at this, 
and cast their eyes upon Fabius, by their silence and their looks 
'expressing their resentment of the indignity offered to a per- 
son of his character. But he instantly alighted, and ran to his 
son, and embraced him with great tenderness : — ^^' My son," 
said he, " I applaud your sentiments and your behaviour. You 
know what a people you command, and have a just sense of 
the dignity of your office. This was the way that we and our 
forefathers took to advance Rome to her present' height of 
glory, always considering the honour and interest of our coun- 
try before that of our own fathers and children." 

And indeed it is reported that the great-grandfather of our 
Fabiu8,t though he was one of the greatest men in Rome, 
whether we consider his reputation or authority, though he 
had been five times consul, and had been honoured with several 

* The son was elected ooasul four years before the father took Tarentum, 
t Fabius Rullut. 
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glorious triumphs on account of his success in wars of the kst 
importance, yet condescended to serve as lieutenant to his son, 
then consul,^ in an expedition against the Samnites; and while 
his son, in the triumph which was decreed him, drove into 
Rome in ^ chariot and four, he, with others, followed him oa 
horseback. Thus, while he had authority over his son, con- 
sidered as a private nvyi, and while he was,t both especially 
and reputedly, the most considerable member of the common- 
wealth, vet he gloried in showing his subjection to the laws 
aind to me magistrate. Nor was this the only part of his cha- 
racter that deserves to be admired. 

When Fabius Maximus had ihe misfortune to lose his son, 
he Ixn-e that loss with great moderation, as became a wise man 
and a good father; and the funeral oration,^ which, on occa- 
sion of the deaths of illustrious men, is usually pronounced by 
some near kinsman, he delivered himself; and having com- 
mitted it to writing, made it public. 

When Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was sent proconsul 
into Spain, had defeated the Carthaginians in many battles, 
and driven them out of that province; and when he had, more- 
over, reduced several towns and nations under the obedience 
of Rome, on returning loaded with spoil, he was received with 
great acclamations and general joy. Being appointed consul, 
and finding that the people expected something great, and 
striking at his hands, he considered it as an antiquated me- 
thod, and wo^y only of the inactivity of an old man, to watch 
the motions of Hannibal in Italy^ and therefore determined to 
remove the seat of war from thence into Africa, to fill the 
enemy^s country with his legions, to extend his ravages far 
and wide, and to attempt Carthage itself. With this view, he 
exerted all his talents to bring the people into his design. But 
Fabius, on this occasion, filled the ci^ with alarms, as if the 
commonwealdi was going to be brought into the most extreme 
danger, by a rash and indiscreet young man ; in short, he 
scrupled riot to do or to say any thing he thought likely to dis- 
suade his countrymen from embracing the proposal With 
the senate he carried his point.$ But the people b^ieved that 
his opposition to ScipiQ proceeded either from envy of his 

* Fabius Guaffes, who had been defeated by the Sadinitef, and would have 
beeA degraded, had not his fother promiaed to attend him in his sdeond expe* 
dition as his lieutenant. 

\ Cicero, in his treatise on old age, speaks /n high terms, both of Fabius and 
this oration of his i^-^ Many e2traordinai7 things have I known in that man, 
but nothing, more admirable than the i^ner in which he bore the death of his 
son, a person of great merit and of consular dignity. His eulogium is in our 
hands; and while we read it, do we not lopk down on the best of the philoso- 
phers ?" 

§ See the debates in the semte on that oecsaioD, in Irivy, IM). xxTiii. 
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success, or from a secret fear, that if this young hero should 
perform some signal exploit, put an end to the war, or even 
remove it out of Italy, his own slow proceedings through the 
course of so many years might be imputed to indolence or 
timidity. 

To me Fabius seems at first to have opposed the measures 
of Scipio, from an excess of caution and prudence, and to have 
really thought the danger attending his project great; but in 
the progress of the opposition I think he went too great lengths^ 
misled by ambition and a jealousy of Scipio's rising glory; for 
he applied to Crassus, the colleague of Scipio, and endeavoured 
to persuade him not to yieid that province to Scipio, but, if he 
thought it proper to conduct the war in that manner, to go 
himself against Carthage.* Nay, even hindered the raising of 
money fot that expedition ; so that Scipio was obliged to find 
the supplies as he could; and he effected it through his interest 
with the cities of Hetruria, which were wholly devoted to him.f 
As for Crassus, he staid at home, partly induced to it by his 
disposition, which was mild and peaceful, and partly by the 
care of religion, which was entrusted to him as high priest. 

Fabius, therefore, took another method to traverse the de- 
sign. He endeavoured to prevent the young men, who oflFered 
to go volunteers, from giving in their names, and loudly de- 
clared, both in the senate and forum^ " That Scipio did not 
only himself avoid Hannibal, but intended to carry away with 
him the remaining strength of Italy, persuading the young 
men to abandon their parents, their wives, and native city, 
whilst an unsubdued and potent enemy was still at their 
doors." With these assertions he so terrified the people, that 
they allowed Scipio to take with him only the legions that 
were in Sicily, and three hundred of those men who had served 
him with so much fidelity in Spain. In this purticular Fa- 
bius seems to have followed the dictates of his own cautious 
temper. 

After Scipio was gone over into Africa, an account was soon 
brought to Rome of his glorious and wonderful achievements. 
This account was followed by rich spoils, which confirmed it. 
A Numidian king was taken prisoner; two camps were burnt 
and destroyed, and in them a vast number of men, arms, and 
horses ; and the Carthaginians sent orders to Hannibal to ^uit 

• This Crassus could not dc» ; for bcingr PonHJex Mtucimui, it was necessary 
that he should remain in Italy. 

t Scipio was empowered to ask of the allLes all things necessary for building 
and equipping a new fleet. And th^ of the provinces and citiea Toluntarily 
taxed themselves to flirnish him with corn, iron, timber, cloth for sails, &c. so 
that in forty days after the cutting of the timbep, he was in a condition to set 
sail with a fleet of thirty new galleys, besides the thirty he had before. There 
went with him about seven thousand volunte^s. 
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his fruitless hopes in Italy, and return home to defend his own 
country. Whilst every tongue was applauding these exploits 
of Scipio, Fabius proposed that his successor should be ap* 
pointed, without any shadow of reason for it, except what this 
well-known maxim implies, viz. ^^ That it is dangerous to 
trust affairs of such importance to the fortune of one man, be* 
cause it is not likely that he will always be successful .'' 

By this he offended the people, who now considered him as 
a captious and envious man ; or as one whose courage and 
hopes were lost in the dregs of years, and who therefore looked 
upon Hannibal as much more formidable than he really was. 
Nay, even when Hannibal embarked his army, and quitted 
Italy, Fabius ceased not to disturb the general joy, and to 
damp the spirits of Rome. For he took the liberty to affirm, 
** Thstt the commonwealth was novM:ome to her last and worst 
trial; that she had the most reason to dread the efforts of 
Hannibal when he should arrive in Africa, and attack her sons 
under the walls of Carthage ; that Scipio would have to do 
with an army yet warm with the blood of so many Roman 
generals, dictators, and consuls." The city was alarmed with 
these declamations; and though the war was removed into 
Africa, the danger seemed to approach nearer Rome than 
ever. 

However, soon after, Scipio defeated Hannibal in a pitched 
battle, F^led down the pride of Carthage, and trod it under 
foot. This afforded the Romans a pleasure beyond all their 
hopes, and restored a firmness to their empire, which had been 
shaken with so many tempests. But Fabius Maximus did not 
live to the end of the war, to hear of the overthrow of Hanni- 
bal, or to see the prosperity of his country re-established ; for 
about the time that Hannibal left Italy, he fell sick, and died. 
We are assured, that Epaminondas died so poor, that the The- 
bans buried him at the public charge; for at his death nothing 
was found in his house but an iron spit.* The expense of Fa- 
bius' funeral was not indeed defrayed out of the Roman trea- 
sury, but every citizen contributed a small piece of money to- 
wards it : not that he died without effects, but that they might 
bury him as the father of the people, and that the hotiourspaid 
him at his death might be suitable to the dignity of his life. 

^ * Xylander it of ophuon, that the word c/kijnot in thia place does not sig- 
lufy a 9pit, but a piece of money ; and he showi, from a passage in the life of L^- 
Sander, that money anciently was made in a pyramidical form. But he did 
not consider that iron money was not in use at Thebes, and Plutarch says that 
this obeliscuBwas of iron. 
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PERICLES AND FABIU8 MAXIMUS 

COMPAREa 



Such were the lives of those two persons, so illustrioHS and 
wortliy of imitation, both in their civil and military capacity.* 
We shall first compare their talents for war^ And here it 
strikes us at once, that Pericles came into power at a time when 
the Athenians were at the height of prosperity, great in them- 
selves, and respectable tq their neighbours; so that in the very 
strength of the republic, with only common success, he was se-* 
cure from taking any disgraceful step. But as Fabius came to 
the helm, when Rome experienced the worst and most morti- 
fying turn of fortune, he had not to preserve the well-estab- 
lished prosperity of a flourishing state, but to draw his coun- 
try from an abyss of misery, and raise it to happiness. Besides, 
the successes of Cimon, the victories of Myronides 'and Leo- 
crates, and the many great achievements of Tolmides, rattier 
furnished occasion to Pericles, during his administration, to 
entertain the city with feasts and games,f than to make new 
acquisitions, or to defend the old ones by arms. On the other 
hand, Fabius had the frightful objects before his eyes, of de- 
feats and disgraces, of Roman consuls and generals slain, of 
lakes, fields, and forests, full of the dead carcasses of whole 
armies, and of rivers flowing with blood down to the very sea. 
In this tottering and decayed condition of the commonwealth, 
he was to support it by his counsels and his vigour, and to keep 
it from falling into absolute ruin, to which it was brought so 
near by the errors of former commanders. 

It may seem, indeed, a less arduous performance to manage 
the tempers of a people humbled by calamities, and compelled 
by necessity to hsteato reason^ than to restrain the wildness 
and insolence of a city elated with success, and wanton with 
power, such as Athens was when Pericles held the reins of go* 
vemment. But then, undauntedly to keep to his first resolu- 
tions, and not to be discomposed by the vast weight of mis- 
fortunes with which Rome was then oppressed, discovers in 
Fabius an admirable firmness and dignity of mind. 

Against the taking of Samos by Pericles, we may set the re- 
taking of Tarentum by Fabius; and with Euboea we may put 
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in balance the towns of Campania. As for Capua, it was re- 
covered afterwards by the consuls Furius and Appius. Fa- 
bius indeed gained but one set battle, for which he had his 
first triumph ; whereas Pericles erected nine trophies, for as 
many victories won by land and sea. But none of the victo- 
ries of Pericles can be compared with that. memorable rescue 
of Minutius, by which Fabius redeemed him and his whole 
army from utter destruction; an action truly great, and in 
which you find, at once the bright assemblage of valour, of 
prudeni:e, and humanity. Nor can Pericles, on the other hand, 
be said ever to have committed such an error as that of Fa- 
bius, when he suffered himself to be imposed on by Hannibal's 
stratagem of the oxen ; let his enemy slip, in the night through 
those straights in which he had been enungled by accident, 
and where he could not possibly have forced his way out : and 
as soon as it was day,^aw himself repulsed by the man who 
was so lately at his mercy. 

If it is the part of a good general, not only to make a pro- 
per use of the present, but also to form the best judgment of 
things to come, it must be allowed that Pericles both foresaw 
and foretold what success the Athenians would have in the 
war, namely, that they would ruin themselves by grasping at 
too much. But it was entirely against the opinion of Fabius, 
that the Romans sent Scipio mto Africa, and yet they were 
victorious there, not by the favour of fortune, but by the cou- 
rage and conduct of dieir general. So that the misfortunes of 
his country bore wiftiess to the sagacity of Pericles, and from 
the glorious success of the Romans, it appeared that Fabius 
was utterly mistaken ; and, indeed, it is an equal fault in a 
commander-in-chief to lose an advantage dirough diffidence, 
and to fall into danger for want of foresight; for it is the same 
want of judgment and skill,* that sometimes produces too 
much confidence, and sometimes leaves too littlcdc Thus far 
concerning their kbilities in war. 

And if we consider them in their political capacrty, we shall 
find that the greatest fault laid to the charge of Pericles was, 
that he caused the Peloponnesian war, through opposition to 
the Lacedaemonians, which made him unwilling to give up the 
least point to them. I do not suppose that Fabius Maximus 
would have given up any point to the Carthaginians, but that 
he would generously have run the last risk to maintain the 
dignity of Rome. 

The mild and moderate behaviour of Fabius to Minutius,, 
sets in a very disadvantageous light the conduct of Pericles, 
in his implacable persecution of Cimou and Thucydides, 

* This 'nwufUL signifies as well, inexperience. Fabius had as much experi- 
ence as Pericles, and yet was not equally happy in his conjectures with re- 
gfvd to futvre events. 
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valuable men, and friends to the aristoctacy, and yet banished 
by his practices and intrigues. 

Besides, the power of Pericles was much greater than that 
of Fabius; and therefore ^e did not suffer any misfortune to 
be brought upon Athens by the wrong measures of other gene- 
rals. Tolmides only carried it against him for attacking the 
Bceotians, and in doing it he was defeated and slain. All the 
rest adhered to his party, and submitted to his opinion, on ac- 
count of his superior authority; whereas, Fabius, whose mea- 
sures were salutary *and safe, as far as they depended upon 
himself, appears only to have fallen short by his inability to 
prevent the miscarriages of others. For the Romans would 
pot have had so many misfortunes to deplore, if the power of 
t^abius had been as great in Rome, as that of Pericles in 
Athens. 

As to their liberality and public snirit, Pericles showed it 
in refusing the sums that were offered nim, and Fabius in ran- 
soming his soldiers with his own money. This, indeed, was 
Tio great expense, being only about six talents.* But it is not 
easy to say what a treasure Pericles might have amassed from 
the allies, and from kings who made their court to him, on ac- 
count of his great authority ; yet no man ever kept himself 
more free from corruption. 

As for the temples, the public edifices, and other works, with 
which Pericles adorned Athens, all the structures of that kind 
in Rome put together, until the times of the Caesars, deserved 
not to be compared with them,' either in the greatness of the 
design, or the excellence of the execution. 

* Probably this is an error of the trmscribers. For Fibius was to pay two 
hundred and fifty drachmas for each prisoner, and he ransomed two hundred 
and forty-seven, which would stand him sixty-one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty drachmas, that is, more than ten talents ; a very considerable ex- 
pense to Fabius, which he could not answer without selling his estate. 
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LIFE OF ALCIBIADES. 



1 H08£ that have searched into the pedigree of Alcibiades 
say, that fiurysaces, the son of Ajax, was founder of the fa* 
nily; and that, by his mother's side, he was descended frona 
Akm^Qns for Dmomache his mother, was the daughter of 
M egacles, who was of that line. His father Clinias gained 
great honour in the sea-fight of Artemisium, where he foughti 
in a galley fitted out at his own expense, Mid afterwards was 
slain in the batde of Coronse^ where die Baotians won th6 
day. Pericles and Ariphron, the sons of Xanthippus^ as^ 
near relations to Alcibiades, were his guardians. It is aaidf 
and not without reason, that the affection and attachment of 
Socrates contributed much to his fame. For Nicias, Oemos* 
thenes, Lamacln|s, Phormio, Thrasybulus, Theramenes, were 
illustrious persons, and his contemporaries, yet we do not so 
much as know the n^me of the mother of either of them } 
whereas we know even the nurse of Alcibiades, that she was 
of Laced^mon, and that her name was Amyclk; as well as 
that 2U>pyrus was his schoolmaster; the one being recorded 
by Antisthenes, and the other by Plato. 

As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may be sufficient to say, 
that it retained its charms through the several stages of child* 
hood, youth, and manhood. For it is not universally true 
what Euripides says^— 

Tht retf satumn of s form once fine 
Betalai its bemrtiea. 

Yet this was the case of Alcibiades, amongst a few odiers, by 
reason of his natural vigour and happy constitution. 

He had a lisping iti his speech, which became him, and gave 
a grace and persuasive turn to his discourse. Aristophanei, 
in those verses wherein he ridicules Theorus, takes notice^ 
that Alcibiades lisped, for instead of calling him Conui, Xa* 
ven^ he called him Colax, Flatterer} from whence the poet 
takes occasion to observe, that the term in that lisping pro^' 
Bunciation, too, was very applicable to him. With this agrees 
the satiricsd description which Archippus gives of the son of 
Alcibiades:— 

Vor. 1. .3 b 
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With Hnmf ring itep, to imitate his Mier, 

The vain youth moves ; his Ibose robe wildly floats t 

He bends the neck ; he lisps. 

His manners were far froni being uniform ; nor is it strange, 
diat they varied according to the many vicissitudes and won- 
derful turns of his fortune. He was naturally a man of strong 
passions ; but his ruling passion was an ambition to contend 
and overcome. This appears from what is related of his say- 
ings when a boy* When hard pressed in wrestling, to prevent 
his being thrown, he bit the hands of his antagonist, who let 
go his hold, and said, ^^ You bite, Alcibiades, like a woman.'' 
« No," says he, " like a Hon.'' 

One day he was pli^ing at dice with other boys in the street; 
and when it came to his turn to throw, a loaded waggon came 
up. At first he called to the driver to stop, because he was 
to throw in the way over which the waggon was to pass. The 
rustic disregarding' him and driving on, the other boys broke 
away; but Alcibiades threw himself upon his face directly be- 
fore jthe waggon, and stretch^g himself out, bade the fellow 
^rive on if he pleased. Upon this he was so startled, that he 
stopped his horses, while those that saw it ran up to him with 
terror. 

In the course of his education, he willingly took the lessons 
of his other masters, but refused learning to play upon the 
flute, which he looked upon as a mean art, and unbecoming a 
gentleman. " The use ot theflectrum and the lyre," he would 
tJay, " has nothing in it that disorders the features or form, but 
a man is hardly to be known by hi« most intimate friends when 
he plays upon the flute. Besides, the lyre does not hinder the 
performer from speaking or accompanying it with a song, 
whereas the flute so engages the mouth and the breath, that it 
leaves no possibility of speaking. Therefore, let the Tlieban 
youth pipe, who know not how to disicourse; but we Athe- 
nians, according to the account of our ancestors, have Minerva 
for our patroness, and Apollo for our protector, one of whom 
threw away the flute, and the other stripped ofl* the man^s skin 
who played upon it."# Thus, partly by raillery, and partly by 
argument, Alcibiades kept both himself and olliers from learn- 
ing to play upon the flute ; for it soon became the talk among the 
young men of condition, that Alcibiades was right in holding 
that art in abomination, and ridiculing those that practised it. 
Thus it lost its place in the number of liberal. accomplishments^ 
and was universally exploded. 

In the invective which Antipho wrote against Alcibiades, 
one story is, that when a boy, he ran a<iray from his guardians 
to one of his friends named Democrates ; and that Ariphron 

• Mitfsyas. 
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would have had procIamatiDn made for him, had not Pericles 
diverted him from it, by saying, " If he is dead, we shall only 
find him one day the soonei^ for it; if he is safe, it will be a 
reproach to him as long as he lives." Another story is, that 
he killed one of his servants with a stroke of his stick, in Si- 
byrtius' place of exercise. But, perhaps, we should not give 
entire credit to these things, which were professedly written 
by an enemy to defame him. 

Many perhaps of rank made then* court to Alcibiades ; but 
it is evident that they were charmed and attracted by the 
beauty of his person. Socrates was the only one whose re- 
gards were fixed upon the mind, and bore witness to the young 
man^s virtue and ingenuity ; tlie rays of which Ke could dis- 
tinguish through his fine form ; and fearing lest the pride of 
riches and high rank, and the Crowd of flatterers, botn Athe- 
nians and strangers, should corrupt him, he used his best en- 
deavours to prevent it, and took care that so hopeful a plant 
should not lose its fruit, and perish in the very flower. If ever 
fortune so enclosed and fortified a man with what are called 
her goods, as to render him *inaccessible to the incision-knife 
of philosophy, and the searching-probe of free advice, surely 
it was Alcibiades. From the first, he was surrounded with 
pleasure, and a multitude of admirers, determined to say no- 
thing but what they thought would please, and to keep him 
from all admonition and reproof; yet, by his native penetra- 
tion<, he distinguished the value of Socrates^ and attached him- 
self to him, rejecting the rich and great, who sued for his re- 
gard. 

With Socrates he soon entered into the closest intimacy ; 
and finding that he did not, like the rest of the unmanly crew, 
want improper favours, but that he studied to correct the 
errors ot his heart, and to cure him of his empty an^ foolish 
arrogance. 

Then his crest fell, and all his pride wis gone* 
He droop'd the conquer'd wiitg^. 

In fact, he considered the discipline of Socrates as a provision 
from heaven for the preservation and benefit Nof youui* Thus 
despising himself, admiring his friend, adoring his wisdom^ 
and revering his virtue, he insensibly formed in his heart the 
image of love, or rather came under the influence ^ thf^t 
power, who, as Plato says, secures his votaries from vicious 
love. It surprised all the world to see him, constantly sup 
with Socrates, take with him the exercise of wrestling, lodge 
in the same tent with him; while to his other admirers he was 

* PhitarcVs exprenion here is not exactly the same with that of the tmisla- 
tion, but it is couched in tgures which tend the same way, m^' Ar^mof vir^ 
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i;«served wd rough. Nay, to 8Qm« he behaved with great in- 
9oleQce, to Anytus (for instance) the son of Anthemion. Any« 
tus was very fond of him, and happening to make an enter- 
tainment for some strangers, he desired Alcibiades to give 
him his company. Alcibiades would not accept of' the invi- 
tation ; but having drunk deep with some of his acquaintance 
at his own house, he went thither to play some frolic. The 
frolic was this: He stood at the door of the room where the 
guests were entertained, and seieing a great number of gold 
and silver cups upon the table, he ordered his servants to take 
half of them, and carry them to his own house ;* and then, not 
vouchsafing so much as to 'enter into the room himself, as 
soon as he had done this, he went away. The company re- 
sented the affront, and said he had behaved very rudely and 
insolently to Anytus. " Not at all," said Anytus, ** but rather 
kindly, since he has left us half^ when he knew it was in his 
power to take the whole." 

He behaved in the same manner to his other admirers, ex- 
cept only one stranger. This man (they tell us) was but in 
indifferent circumstances ; for when he had sold all, he could 
make np np more than the sum of one hundred staters ;^ which 
he carried to Alcibiades, and begged of him to accept it. Alci- 
biades was pleased at the thing, and, smiling, invited him to 
supper. Aner a kind receptiop and entertainment, he gave 
him the gold again, but required him to be present next day 
when the public revenues were to be offered to farm, and to be 
■sure to be the highest bidder. The man endeavouring to ex- 
cuse himself, because the rent would be many talents, Alci- 
biades, who had a private pique amintft the old farmers, thieat- 
ened to have him beaten if he refused. Next morning, there- 
fore, the stranger appeared in the market-place, and offered a 
talent more than the former rent. The farmers, uneasy and 
luigry at this, called upon him to name his security, supposing 
that he could not find an^. The poor man was indeed much 
startled, and going to retire with shame, when Alcibiades, who 
stood at some distance, cried out to the magistrates, " Set 
down my name, he is my friend, and I will be his security." 
When die old fanners of the revenue heUtd this, they were 
much perplexed; for their way was, with- the profits of the 

*. AtlisnaiLi WKf% he did not keep them himself, hut hcvinr taken them from 
this man, vfkfi was rich, gsTe them to Thmylhij, who was poor. 

t The t^toAer wa^a coin whi^h weiglied four Attic dnehma^ and was either 
^ gol(lor ailrer. The fdvcr was worth about two shillings and six penee sterw 
fliur ; the Hotgr dtuicu^^ a gold coin, was worth twelve shiffings andthree pence 
halfpemiy; bntthe Attic sioier of gold must be worth muchmore»tf we reckon 
Uic proportion of gold to silver onlyst tentopne,asit wasthen; whereas now 
It 18 about sixteen to one. Pacier, then, is greatly mistakon» when, he sms the 
•tatef here mentioned by Phrtarch was wmth oslv forty Stench Mbs S&r PIO' 
tarch says exprcmly, tta^ thsK «ra»cr. Uf W rf «QlA 
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jM^etent year to pay iibt rent of the preceding ; bo that, seeing 
no other way to extricate themselves out of uie dtfficul^^ they 
applied to the stranger in a humble strain, and oifered him mo- 
ney. But Alcibiades would not suffer him to take less than a 
talent, which accordingl]r was paid. Having done him this 
service, he told him he might relinquish his bargain. 

Though Socrates had many rivals, yet he kept possession of 
Alcibiades' heart by the excellence of his gentus, and, the 

Cathetic turn of his conversation, which often drew tears from 
is young companion ; and though sometimes he gave Socra* 
tes the slip, and was drawn away by his flatterers, who ex- 
hausted all the art of pleasure for that purpose, yet the philo- 
sopher took care to hunt out his fugitive, who feared and 
respected none but him ; the rest he held in great contempt. 
Hence that saying of Cleanthes, ^^ Socrates ^ins Alcib^ides 
by the ear, and leaves to his rivals other parts of his body, 
with which be scorns to meddle." In fact, Alcibiades was 
very capable of being led by the allurements of pleasure ; and 
what Tnucydides says concerning his excesses in his way of 
living, gives occasion to believe so. Those who endeavoured 
to corrupt him, attacked him on a still weaker side, his vanit}' 
and love of distinction, and led him into vast designs and 
unseasonable projects ; persuading him, that as soon as he 
should apply himself to the management of public affairs, he 
should not only eclipse the other generals and orators, bi^ sur- 
pass even Pericles himself, in point of imputation, as well as 
mterest with the powers of Greece. Buta8iron,w;hen softened 
by the fire, is soon hardened again, and brought to a proper 
temper by cold water ; so, when Alcibiades was enervated by 
luxury, or swoln with pride, Socrates corrected and brought 
him to himself by his discourses ; for from ihem he learned 
the number of his defects, and the imperfection of his virtue. 

When he was past his childhood, nappening to go into a 
grammar-school, he asked the master for a volume of Homer ; 
and upon hia msiking answer that he had nothing of Homer's, 
he gave him a box on the ear, and so left him. Another 
Bchoidmaster telling him he had Homer coirrected by himself: 
*^ How !" said Alcibiades, ^^ and do you employ your time in 
-teaching children to read ? you, who are able to correct Homer, 
might seem to be fit to instruct men." 

One day, wanting to speak to Pericles, he went to his house, 
and being told there that he was busied in considering how to 
give in bis accounts to the people, and therefore not at leisure, 
he said, as he went away, ^^ He had better consider how to 
avoid giving in any account at all." 

Whde he was yet a youth, he made the campai^ at Poti- 
d«a, where Socrates lodged in the same tent wiA him, an4 
was his companion in every engageiw^nl. Ia tha priacipal 
battle, they both behaved with great gallantry; but Alcibiades 
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at last falling down wounded, Socrates advanced to defend 
him, which he did effectually, in the sight of the whole army, 
saving both him and his arms. For this the prize of valour 
was certainly due to Socrates, vet the generals inclined to give 
it to Alcibiades, on account of^his quality ; and Socrates, will- 
ing to encourage his thirst after true glory, was the first who. 
gave his suflrage for him, and pressed them to adjudge him the 
crown, and the complete suit of armour. On tne other hand, 
at the battle of Delium, where the Athenians were routed,* 
and Socrates, with a few others, was retreating on foot, Alci- 
biades observing it, did not pass him, but covered his retreat, 
and brought him safe off, though the enemy pressed furiously 
forward, and killed great numbers of the Athenians. Bat this 
happened a considerable time after. 

To Htpponicus, the father of Callias, a man respectable both 
for his birth and fortune^ Alcibiades one day gave a box on 
the ear ; not that he had any quarrel with him, or was heated, 
by passion, but purely because, in a wanton frolic, he had 
agreed with his companions to do so. The whole city being 
full of the story of his insolence, and every body (as it was 
natural to expect) expressing some resentment, early next 
morning Alcibiades went to wait on Hipponicus, knocked at 
the door and was admitted. As soon as he came into his 
presence, he stripped off his garment, and presenting his naked 
body^ desired him to beat and chastise him as he pleased. But 
instead of that, Hip])onicu8 pardoned him, and forgot all his 
resentment: nay, some time after, he even gave him his 
daughter Hipparete in marriage. Some say it was not Hip- 
ponicus, but his son Callias, who gave Hipparete to Alcibiades, 
with ten talents to her portion ; and that, when she brought 
him a child, he demanded ten talents more, as if he had taken 
her on that condition. Though this was but a groundless 
-pretext, yet Callias, apprehensive of some bad consequence 
from his artful contrivances, in a full assembly of the people, 
declared, that if he should happen to die without children, 
Alcibiades should be his heir. 

Hipparete made a prudctnt and affectionate wife ; but at last, 
growmg very uneasy at her husband's associating with such a 
number of courtezans, both stranger^ and Athenians, she 
quitted his house, and went to her brother's. Alcibiades went 
on with his debaucheries, and gave himself no pain about his 
wife ; but it was necessary for her, in order to a legal separa- 
tion, to give in a bill of divorce to the archon, and to appear 
personally with it ; for the sending of it by another hand would 

f Laches, m introduced by Plates tells us, that if others bad done their du^, 
as Socrates did his, the Athenians would not have been defeated in the batuo 
of Delium. That battle was foug^ht the first year of the eighty-ninth Olym" 
piad, eiffht years siter tfa^ battle of Potidsea. 
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not do. When she came to do this according to law, Alcibi- 
ades rushed in, caught her in his arms, and carried her through 
the market-pUce to his own house, no one presuming to oppose 
him, or take her from him. From that time she remained with 
him until her death, which happened not long after, when Alcibi- 
ades was uponhis voyage to Ephesus. Nor does the violence used, 
in this case, seem to be contrary to the laws, either of society 
in general, or of that republic in particular. For the law of 
Athens, in requiring her who wants to be divorced to appear 
publicly in person, probably intended to give the husband an 
opportunity to meet with her and to recover her. 

Alcibiades had a dog of an uncommon size and beauty, 
which cost him seventy minx, and yet his tail, which was his 
principal ornament, he caused to be cut off. Some of his 
acquaintance found great fault with his acting so strangely, 
and told him that all Athens rung with the story of his foolish 
treatment of the dog : At which he laughed, and said, *^ This 
is the very thing I wanted ; for I would have the Athenians 
talk of this, lest thev should find something worse to say of 
me." 

The first thing that made him popular,* and introduced him 
into the administration, was his> distributing of money, not by 
design, but accident. • Seeing one day a great crowd of people, 
as he was walking along, he asked what it meant ; and being 
informed there was a donative made to the people, he distri- 
buted money too as he went ip amongst them. This meeting 
with great applause, he was so much delighted that he forgot a 
quail which he had under his robe,f and the bird, frightened 
with the noise, flew away^ Upon this, the people set up still 
louder acclamations, and many of them assisted him to recover 
the quail. The man who did catch it and bring it to him, was 
one Antiochus,^ a pilot, for whom he had ever after a particu- 
lar regard. 

He had great advantages for introducing himself into the 
management of public affairs, from his birth, his estate, his 
personal yalour, and the number of his friends and relations : 
but what he chose above all the rest to recommend himself by 
to the people was the charms of his eloquence. That he was 
a fine speakeV the comic writers bear witness ; and so does the 

* n^MTOT ^ iu*7^ vti^oibv ug TO /*^dciov.^-D'emo8thienet and iEacMnes both 
make use of the word i^ifAoa-tov to express the admmstration. 

f H was the fashion in those days to breed quails. Plato reports, that ^o- 
crates having brought Alcrbiades to acknowledge, that the way to rise to dis- 
tinction among the Athenians was to study to excel the generals of their ene- 
mies/ replied with this seTere irony, **No,no, Alcibiades, your only study is 
how to surpass Midiaslin the art of breeding (}uails.'^ — Plat, in X Alcib, 

\ The name of the man who caught the quaU would hardly have been men- 
tioned, had not Alcibiades afterwards entrusted him with the command of the 
fleet in his absei^ce ; when he took the opportunity tofight^ and was beaten. 
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prince of orators, in his oration against Midias,''*^ where he 
says that Alcibiades was the most eloquent man of his time* 
And, if we believe Theophrastus, a curious searcher into 
antiquity, and more versed in history than the other philoso- 
phers, Alcibiades had a peculiar happiness of invention, and 
readiness of ideas, which eminently distinguished him. But 
as his care was employed not only upon the matter but the 
expression, and he had not the greatest facility in the latter, he 
often hesitated in the midst of a speech, not hitting upon tlie 
word he wanted, and stopping until it occurred to him. 

He was famed for his breed of horses and the number of 
chariots. For no one besides himself, whether private person 
or king, ever s^nt sev^n chariots at one time to the Olympic 
games. The first, the second, and the fourth prixes, according 
to Thucydides, or the third, as Euripides relates it, he bore 
away at once, which exceeds every thing performed by the mo^t 
ambitious in diat way. Euripides thus celebrates his suc- 
cess >— 

Great son of Cltnias, I record thy giory^ 

First OQ the dusty phun 

The threefold prize to ^n ; 
What hero boasts thy praise in Gredan stoiy ^ 

Twicef does the trumpet's voice proclaim 
Around the plausive cirque thy honour'd name : 

Twice on thy brow was seen 

The peaceful olive's green/ 
The gl<mouB palm of eafly-purchas'd fame4 

The emulation which several Grecian cities expressed in the 
presents ^hey made him gave a still greater lustre to his suc- 
cess. Ephesus provided a magnificent pavilion for him ; Chios 
was at the expense of keeping his horses and' beasts for sacri- 
fice; and Lesbos found him in wine and everything necessary 

* It appears, from the passa^ of Demosthenes, that he spoke only from 
common nirne, and consequently that there was little of Alcibiades' then ex- 
taot. We find some remains of his oratory in Thucydides. 

"t* Alcibiades won the first, second, and third prises in person; beside which, 
hb chariots won twice in his absence. The latter is what Euripides refers to 
in the words etTowrt and its rt^dvmi 

t Antistbenes, a disciple of Socrates, writes, that Chios fed his horses, and 
Cy^^icus provided his victims. l*he passage is remarkable, for. we learn from 
iV that this was done, not only when Alcibiades went to the Olympic games, 
but in his warlike expeditions, and ereii in his travels. ''Whenever," says he, 
** Alcibiades travelled, four cities of the allies ministered to him as his hand- 
maids. Ephesus ftirnished him with tents as sumptuous as those of the Per- 
sians; Chios found provender for his horses; Cvzicus supplied him with 
victims and provisions for bis table ; and Lesbos witn wine and all other neces- 
saries for his household.''. None but o|)ulent cities were able to answer such 
an expense ; for at the time when Alcibiades won the three prizes in personal 
the Olympic games, after he had ofiered a very costly sacrindb to Ju|>iter, he 
entertained at a magnificent repast tflat ianamerable company which had 
as^sted at the games. 
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for the moat elegant public table. Yet, amidst this success, he 
^escaped not widiout censure, occasioned either by the malice 
of his enemies, or by his own misconduct. It seems there was 
at Aliens one Diomedes, a man of good character and a friend 
of Alcibiades^ who was very desirous of winning a prize at 
.the Olympic games; and being informed that diere was a 
chariot to be sold, which belonged to the city of Argos, where 
Alcibiades had a strong interest, he persuaded him to buy it 
ibr him. Accordingly he did buy it, but kept it for himself, 
leaving Diomedes to vent his rage^ and to call gods and men 
to bear witness of the injustice. For this there seems to have 
been an . action brought against him ; and there is extant an 
oration concerning a chariot, written by Isocrates, in defence 
oi Alcibiades, then a youth; hut there the. plaintiiF is named 
Tisias, not Diomedes. 

Alcibiades was veiy young when he first applied himself to 
the business of the republic, and yet he soon showed himself 
superiorto the other orators. The persons capable of standing 
in some degree of competition with him^ were Phseax the son 
of firasistratus, and Nicias the son -of Niceratus. The latter 
"was advanced in years, and one of the best generals of his 
.time. The foriner was but a youth, like himself, just begin- 
ning to make his way; for which he had the advantage of 
high birth ; but in other respects, as well as in the art of speak- 
ing, was inferior to Alcibiades. He seemed fitter for soliciting 
and persuading in private, than for stemming the torrent of a 
public debate ; in short, lie was one of those, of whom. Eupolis 
jsays, " True, he can talk, and vet he -is no speaker.^' There is 
extant an oration against Alcibiades and Pha^x, in which, 
amongst other things, it is alleged against Alcibiades, that he 
.used at his table many of the gold jand silver vessels pro- 
vided for the sacred processions, as if they had been his 
own. 
, There was at Athens one Hyperbolus, of the ward of Peri*- 
dioYs, whom Thucydides makes mention of as a very bad man, 
and who was a constant subject of ridicule for the comic 
writers. But he was unconcerned at the worst things they 
could say of him ; and being regardless of honour, he was also 
insensible of shame. This, though really impudence and folly, 
is by some people called fortitude and a noble daring. But, 
though no one liked him, the people nevertheless made use of 
him, when they wanted to strike at persons in authority. At 
his instigation, the Athexuans were ready to proceed to the 
ban of ostracism^ by which they pull down and expel such of 
the citizens as are distinguished by their dignity and power, 
therein consulting their envy rather than their fear. 

As it was evident that this sentence was levelled against one 
pf the thrc^, Flueax, Nicias, or Alcibiades, the latter took care 

VOL. I. S c 
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to unite the conttoding parties, and leaguing with Nicias, caused 
tiie ostracism to fall upon Hyperbolus himself. Some say, it 
was tK)t Nicias, but Phaeax, with whom Alcibiades joined in- 
tei'est, and by- whose assistance he expelled their common 
enemy, when he expected nothing less ; ,for no vile or infa* 
mous person had ever undergone that punishment. ^ So Plato, 
the comic poet, assures Us, thus speaking of Hyperbolus >— 

Well bad the caittfT earned his banishment. 
But not by ostracism ; that sentence sacred 
To dangerous eminence. 

But we have elsewhere given a more full account of what his- 
tory has delivered down to us concerning this matter.* 

Alcibiades was not less disturbed at the great esteem in which 
Nicias was held by the enemies of Athens, than at the reipect 
which the Athenians themselves paid him. The rights of hospi* 
tcdity had long subsisted between the family of Alcibiades and 
the Lacedemonians, and he had taken particular care of such of 
ihem. as were made prisoners at Pylos ; yet when they found 
that it was chiefly by the means of Nicias that they <^tuned 
a peace and recovered the captives, their regards centred in 
him. It was a common observation among the Greeks, that 
Pericles had engaged them in a war, and Nicias had set them 
free frofln it; nay, the peace was even called the Nician peace. 
Alcibiades was very uneasy at this, and out of envy to Nicias 
determined to break the league. 

As soon, then, as he perceived that the people of Argos both 
feared and hated the Spartans, and (consequently wanted to get 
cleof of all connection with them, he privately gave them hopes 
of iissistance from Athens ; and, both by his agents and in 
person, he encouraged the principal citizens not to entertain 
any fear, or to give up ahy point, but to apply to the Athenians, 
who were almost ready to repent of the peace they had made, 
and would soon seek occasion to break it. 

But after the Lacedaemonians had entered into alliance widi 
the Boeotians, and had delivered Panactus to the Athenians, 
not with its fortifications, as they ought to have done, but quite 
dismantled, he took the opportunity, while the Athenians were 
incensed at this proceeding, to inflame them still more. At 
the same time he raised a clamour against Nicias, alleging 
things which had a face of probability ; for he reproached him 
with having neglected, when commander-in-chief, to make 
thatf party prisoners who were left 1^ the enem}' in Sphacte- 

• In the lives of Aristides and Nicias. 

t After the Laced xmonians hnd lost the fort of Pylos in Messenia, they left 
in the isle of Sp bacteria, which was opposite that fort, a garrison of three hun- 
areti and twenty men, besides Helots, under the con»mand of Enitades the son 
of Molobrus. The'Athe4iiar.i would hav* seut Nicias, wbil^ coraniamder-iii-chief» 
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date himself with the Lacedsemoctians. He farther asserted, 
that though Nicias bad an interest witli the L«cedM»onians, 
he would not make use of it to prevent their entering into the 
confederacy with the Bceotians and Corialihians; but that when 
an alliance was oJFered to the Athenians by any of the Grecian 
states, he took care to prevent their accepting it, if it were 
likely to give umbrage to the Lacedasmoniaiis. 

Nicias was greatly disconcerted; but at that very juncturei 
it happened that ambassadors from Lacedsemon arrived wit}^ 
moderate proposals, and declared diat they had fiill powers to 
treat and decide all differences in an equi^le way. The se« 
nate was satisfied, and next day the people were to b^ conven- 
ed: but Alcibiades, dreading the success of that audience^ 
found means to speak with the ambassadors in the mean time^ 
and thus he addressed them: — ^^ Men of Lacediemon, what<ia 
it you are going to do? Are you not apprised that the be- 
haviour of the senate is always candid and humane to those 
who apply to it, whereas the people are haughty, and .expect 
great concessions? If you say that you are come with full 
powers, you will find them untractable and extravagant is their 
demands. Come, then, retract that impudent declaration ; and 
if you desire to keep the Athenians within tbe bounds of rea-r 
son, and not to have terms extorted from <you, which you can** 
not approve, treat with them as if you had -not a discredonary 
commission, I will use my best endeavours in favour of the 
Lacedemonians." He confirmed his promise with an oath« 
and thus drew them over from Nicias to himself. In Alci« 
blades they now placed an entire confidence, admiring both his 
understanding and address in bnsiness, andiregarding him as 
a very extraordinary man. 

Next day the people assembled, and the ambassadors wercf 
introduced. Alcibiades asked them in an obliging manner^ . 
what dieir commission was, and they answered, that they did 
not come as plenipotentiaries. Then he began to rave and 
storm, as if he had received an injury, not done one ; calling 
them faithless, prevaricating men, who were come neither to 
do. nor to say any thing honourable. The senate was incensed, 
the people were enraged, and Nicias, who was ignorant of the 

with a fleet agusst that island, but be excused himself. Afterwards Cleon, iu 
conjunction with Demosthenes, got possession of it, after a long dispute, 
whemin several of the garrison were slain, and the rest made prisoners, and 
Sent to Athens. Aaiong those prisoners were a bundred and twenty Spartans, 
wbo by the assistance <n Nicias got released. The Lacedemonians afterwards 
vocvvered the port of Pj^los^ for Anytus, who -was sent with a squadron to 
support it, finding the wind directly against him, returned to Athens; upon 
wmcii tile people, accordiffg to their usual custom, condemned him to die; 
which sentence, however, he commuted, by paying a vast sum of rooni^y| being 
the ftrst who reversed a judgment in that manner. 
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deceitful contrivance of Alcibiades, was filled widi astonish' 
ment and confusion at this chang^. . 

The proposals of the ambassadors thus rejected, Alcibiadesr 
tras declared general, and soon* engaged the Argives,* the 
Mantineans, and Eleans, as allies to the Athenians^ Nobody^ 
commended the manner of this transaction, but the effect was 
very great, since it divided and embroiled almost all Pelopon-^ 
nesus, in one day lifted so many arms against the Lacedaemo- 
nians at Mantinea, and removed to so great a distance froni 
Athens the scene of war; by which the Lacedaemonians, if 
victorious, could gain no great advantage, whereas a miscar* 
riage would have risked the very being of dieir state. 

Soon after this battle at Mantinea,f the principal officers:): 
•f the Argive army attempted to abolish the popular govern- 
ment of Argos, and to uke the administration into their own 
hands. The Lacedaemonians espoused the design, and assist- 
ed them to carry it into execution. But the people took up 
arms again, and defeated their new ma^rs ; and Alctbiades 
coming to their aid, made the victory more complete. At the 
same time he persuaded them to- extend their walls down to 
the sea, that they might always be in a condition to receive: 
succours from the Athenians. From Athens he sent them 
carpenters and masons, exerting himself greatly on this occa- 
sion, which tended to increase his personal interest and power, 
as well as that of his country. He advised the people of Patrae, 
too, to join their city to the sea by long walk. And some" 
body observing to the Patrensians, ^^That the Athenians 
would one day swallow them up t^^ " Possibly it may be so," 
said Alcibiades, ^^ but they will begin with the feet, and do it 
by litde and little, whereas the Lacedaemonians will begin 
with the head and do it all at once." He exhorted the Athe- 
nians to assert the empire of the land, as well as of the sea; 
and was ever putting the young warriors in mind to show by 
their deeds that they remembered the oath they had taken in 
the temple of Agraulos.$ The oath is, that they will consider 

* He concluded a league with these states for a hundred years, which Thu- 
cydides baa inaerted at full lenf^ in hia fifth book ; and by which we leam 
that the treaties of the ancient Greeks were no- less perfect and explicit than 
ours. Their treaties were of as litUe consequence too ; f6t how sooi^ wa» that 
broken whiph the Athenians had made with the LacedKUioiiiaiia ! 

f That batUe was fought near three year» after the conchuioB of the treaty 
with Argos. 

i Those officers availed themselves of the consternation the people of ArgoB 
were in after the loss of the battle ; and the Lacedemoaiaiia gMly aoppoitecl 
them, from a persuasion that if the popular gorernment were abolished, and 
an aristocracy (like that of Sparta) set up in Argosy they should Soon be wn»» 
ters there. 

. § Agrauloe, one of the daughters of Cecfops, bad devoted herself t» deatftt 
for the benefit of her country ; it has been supposed, therefore, that the oath 
which the young Athenians took, bound them to do something of that ttatose» 
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wheat, iMurlejr, vine, and olives, as die bounds of Attica *, by 
which it is insinuated, that they should endeavour to possesa 
themselves of all lands that are cultivated and fruitful. 

But these his great abilities in pcriitics, his eloquence, his 
reach of genius, and keenness c^ apprehension, were tarnished 
by lus luxurious living, his drinking sHid debauches, his eiFemi- 
liacy of dress, and his insolent prolusion. He wore a purple 
robe with' a long train when he appeared in public. He caused 
the planks of his galley to be cut away, that he might lie the 
softer, his bed not being placed upon the boards, but hanging 
upon girths. And in the Wars he bore a shield of gold^ which 
had none of the usual* ensigns of his country, but, in their 
stead, a Cupid bearing a tShunderbolt. The great men of 
Athens saw his behaviour with uneasiness and indignation, 
and even dreaded the consequence. They regarded his foreign 
maoiners, his profusion, and contempt of the laws, as so many 
means to make himself absolute. And Aristophanes well ex- 
presses how the bulk of die people were disposed towards 
him >— 

They love, they bate, but cannot tive without hiin. 

And again he satirizes him still more severely by the follow- 
ing allusion >-— 

Nurse not a Eon's whelp within your walls ; 
But if he is brought up there, sooth the brute. 

The truth is, his prodigious liberality, the games he exhibit- 
ed, and the other extraordinary instances of bis munificence 
to the people, the glory of his ancestors, the beauty of his 
'person, and the force of his eloquence, together with his he- 
roic strength, his valour and experience in war, so gained upon 
the Athenians, that they connived at his errors, and spoke of 
them with all imaginable tenderness, calling them sallies of 
youth, and good-humoured frolics. Such were his confining 
Agatharcus the painter,f until he had painted his house, and 
then dismissing him with a handsome present; his giving a 
box on the ear to Taureus, who exhibited games in opposition 

if need should require ; dlough, as given by Vlutarch, 1% implies only an unjust 
resolution to extend the Athenian dominioBS to all lands that were worth 
seising. Demosthenes mentions the oath in his oration de/aU, JLegat* but 
does not explain it, 

* Both cities and private persons had of old their ensigns, devices, or arms. 
Those of the Athenians were commonly Minerva, the owl, or the olive. None 
but people of figure were allowed to bear any devices ; nor even they, until 
they h»d peHprmed some action to deserve them ; in the mean time their 
shields were pUdn white. Alctbiailes, in his device, referred to the beauty of 
hb person and his martial prowess. Mottoes, too, were used. Capaneus, for 
mstance, bore a naked man with a torch in his hand; the motto this, I -mil 
bum the city. See more in JEschylus' tragedy of the Seven Chiefs, 

t This painter had been familiar with Alctbiades' mistress. 
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to him, and vied with him for the preference; and his takings 
one of the captive Melian women for his mistress, and bring*- 
ing up a child he had bjr her. These were what diey called 
his good-humoured frolics ; but surely we cannot bestow that 
appellation upon the slaughtering of ^1 the males in the isle 
of Melos,* who had arrived at years of pnberty, which was in 
consequence of a decree that he promoted. Again, when Aris* 
tophon had painted the courtesan Nemea with Alcibiadea in 
her arms, many of the people eagerly crowded to see it ; but 
such of the Athenians as were more advanced in years,^were 
mach displeased, and considered these as sights fit only fur a 
tyrant's court, and as insults on the laws of Athens. Nor was 
it ill observed by Archestratus, " that Greece could liot bear 
another Alcibiades.'^ When Timon, famed for his misan- 
thropy, saw Alcibiades, after having gained his point, conduct- 
ed home with great honour from the place of assembly, he did 
not shun him as he did other men, but went up to him, and 
shaking him by the hand, thus addressed him >— ^^ Go on; my 
brave boy, and prosper ; for your prosperity will bring on the 
ruin of all this crowd/' This occasioned various reflections ; 
some laughed, some railed, and others were extremely moved 
at the saying ; so various were the judgments formed of Al- 
cibiades, by reason of the inconsistency of his character. 

In the time of Periclc8,f the Athenians had a desire after 
Sicily ; and when he had paid the last debt to nature, they at- 
tempted it ; frequently under pretence of succouring dieir 
allies, sending aids of men and money to such of the Sicilians 
as were attacked by the Syracusan9. This was a step to greater 
armaments. But Alcibiades inflamed this desire to an irre- 
sistible degree, and persuaded them not to attempt the island 
in part, and by little and little, but to send a powerful fleet en- 

* The isle of Melos, one of the Cyclades, and a colony of Lacedaemon, was 
attempted by Alcibiades, the last year of the ninetieth CHympiad, and taken 
the year ibHowing. Thttcydidea, who has given us an account of this slaughter 
of the MelianSy makes no mention of the decree. Probably he was willing to 
have the carnage thous^ht the effect of a sudden transport in the soldiery, and 
not of a cruel and cooT resolution of the people of Athens. 

f Pericles, by his pnidence and authority, had restrained this es^travu^t 
ambition of the Athenians. He died the last year of the eightywieyenth O^m- 
piaid, in the third year of the Peloponnesian war. Two years after this, the 
Athenians sent some ships to Rhegiam, which were to go from thence to the 
succour of the Leontines, who were attacked by the Syracusans. The year 
following, they sent a still greater number ; and two years afler that, they 
fitted out another fleet of a greater force than the former; but the Sicilians 
having put an end to their diTisions, and by the advice of Uermocrates (whoae 
speech Thucydidd^ in his fourth book, gpives us at large), havii^ sent back the 
fleet, the Athenians were so enraged at their generals for not having conquer- 
ed Sicily, that they banished two of them, Pythoderus and Sophocles, and laid 
a heavy fine upon fiurymedon. So infatuated were they by their prosperity, 
that they imag^ed themselves irresiatible. 
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tirely to subdue it. He inspired the people with hopes of great 
thingii^ and indulged himself in expectations still more lofty ; 
for he did not, like the rest, consider Sicily as the end of his 
wishes, but rather as an introduction to the mighty expedi^ons 
he had conceived. And while Nicias was dissuadmg the 
peofde from the siege of Syracuse, as a business too difficult 
to succeed in, Alcibiades was dreaming of Carthage and of 
JLybia; and after these were gained, he designed to grasp 
Italy and Peloponnesus, regarding Sicily as little more than a 
magazine for provisions and warlike stores. 

The young men immediately entered into his schemes, and 
listened with great atteittion to those who, under the sanction 
* of age, related wonders concerning the intended expeditions ; 
ao that many of them sat whole days in the places of exercise, 
drawing in the dust the figure of the island, and plans of Lybia 
and Carthage. However, we are informed, that Socrates the 
philosopher, and Meton the astrologer, were far from expect- 
mg that these wars would turn to the advanuge of Athens ; 
the former, it should seem, influenced by some prophetic no* 
tices with which h^ was favx>ured by the genius who attended 
hitn ; and the latter, either by reasonings which led him to fear 
what was to come, or else by knowledge with which his art 
supplied him« Be that as it m^y, Meton feigned himself tnad, 
and uking a flaming torch, attempted to set his house on 
fire. Others say, that he made use of no such pretence, but 
•burnt down his house in the night, and in the morning went 
and begged of the people to excuse lus son ft-om that campaign, 
that he might be a. comfort to him under his misfortune. By 
this artifice he imposed upon them, and gained his point. 

Nicias was appointed one of his generals, much against his 
inclination ; for he would have declined die command, if it 
had been <Mily on account of his having such a colleague. The. 
Athenians, however, thought the war would be better con* 
ducted, if they did not give free scope to the impetuosity of 
Alcibiades, but tempered his boldness with the prudence of 
Nicias. For as to tne third general, Lamachiis, though well 
advanced in years, he did not seem to come at all snort of 
Alcibiades in heat and rashness. 

When they came to deliberate about the number of the 
troops, and the necessary preparations for the armament, Ni> 
cias again opposed their measures, and endeavoured to prevent 
the war. But Alcibiades replying to his arguments, and car-^ 
rytng all before him, the orator Deniostratas proposed a de- 
cree, that the generals should have the absolute direction of 
the war, and of all the preparations for it. When the people 
had given their assent, and every thing was got ready for 
setting sail, unlucky omens occurred, even on a festival which 
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was celebrated at that time: It wias the fea^ of Adonis ;^ the 
women w£dked in procession widi images^ which represented 
the dead carried out to burial^ acting the lamentations, and 
singing the mournful dirg^es usual on such occasions. ^ 

Add to this the mutilating and disfiguring of almost all the 
statues of Mercuiy^f which happened in one night ; a cir- 
cumstance which alarmed ev^n diose who had long despised 
things of that nature: It was imputed to the Corinthians, of 
whom the Syracusans were a colony; and they were supposed 
to hfive done it, in hopes: that e^uch a prodigy might induce 
the Athenians to desist from the war. But the. people paid 
little regard to this, insinuation, or to the discourses of those 
who said that thfere was no manner of ill presage in what hap-' 
penedf and that it was nothing but the wUd frolic of a parcel 
of young fellD,ws, flushed with wine, and bent on some extra- 
vagance. Indignation and fear made tihemtake this event nM 
only fot a bad omen, but for the. consequence of a plot which 
aiiped at greater masters ; and therefore both senate and people 
ossenibled sei'eral times within a few days, and very strictlj 
examined every, suspicious circumstance. ' 
« In the mean time, the demagogue Androf:le6 produced some 
Athenian slaves and certain sojourners, who accused Aici- 
blades and his friends of *de&cing some other statues, and of 
mimicking the skicred mysteries in one of their drunken revels; 
pn which occasion, they said, one^Theodorus represented the 
het^ld, Polytion the torch-bearer^ and Alcibiades the high- 
^iestf his other companions attending as persons initiated, 
and therefore called Myst£. Such was the import of the de- 
position of Thessalus the sOn of Cimon, who accused Alci- 
biades of impiety toward^ the. goddesses Ceres and Proserpiqe. 
The people 'being much provoked at Alcibiades, and Andro- 
cles his bitterest ene];iay exasperating them still more, at first 
be was somewhat disconcerted. But when he perceived that 
die seamen and soldiers too, intended for the Sicilian expedi- 
tion, were on his side, and heard a body of Argives and Maop- 
tineans, consisting of a thousand mem, declare that they^ were 
willing to cross the seas, and to run the risk of a foreign war 
for the sake of Alcibiades, but that if any injury were>done to 

* On the fesct ^ Adonit all the cities put themselves in mourniiq^ ; coffins 
were exposed at ev^ry door ; the statues of Venus and Adonis were borne in 
procession, with certain TesseTs filled with earth, in which they had-nused 
CQtn, herbs, and lettuce, and thete vessels we^e called the gardent rf Adonis. 
After the ceremony was over, the gtktderu were thrown into th« sea* or some 
iKver. This festival was celebrated throughout all Greece and Egypt, and 
among the Jews too, when tbey degenerated into idolatry, as wc learn, from 
JEzeHelt Tiii. 14: ^nd behotd there tat women weeping' fttt Tamnmz, that is, 
Adonis. 

t The Athjenians had sUtues of Merciuy at t^ie doors of their bouses* made 
«f stones of a cubical form. 
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him, they would immediately march home again ; then he re* 
covered his spirits, and appeared to defend himself. It was 
now his enemy's turn to be discouraged, and to fear that the 
people, on account of the need they had of him, would be fa* 
vourable in their sentence. To obviate this inconvenience, 
they persuaded certain orators, who were not reputed to be his 
enemies, but hated him as heartily as the most professed ones^ 
to move it to the people,-^^^ That it was extremely absurd, that 
a general who was invested with a discretionary power, and a 
very important command, when the troops were collected, and 
the allies all ready to sail, should lose time, while they were 
casting lots for judges, and filling the glasses with water, to 
measure out the time of his defence. In the name of the gods 
let him sail, and when the war is concluded, be accountable to 
the laws, which will still be the same.'' ' 

Alcibiades easily saw their malicious drift in wanting to put 
off the trial, and observed, — ^^^ That it would be an intolerable 
hardship to leave such accusations and calumnies behind him, 
and be sent out with sp important a commission, while he was 
in suspense as to his own tate. That he ought to suffer death, 
if he could not clear himself of the charge ; but if he could 
prove his inhocence, justice required thathe should be set free 
from all fear of false accusers before they sent him against 
their enemies." But he coxild not obtain that favour. He 
was indeed ordered to set sail,* which he accordingly did, to* 
gether with his colleagues, having near a hundred and forty 
galleys in his company, five thousand one hundred heavy- 
armed soldiers, and about a thousand three hundred archers, 
slingers, and others, light^armed, with suitable provisions and 
stores. • 

Arriving on the coast of Italy, he landed at Rhegium. There 
he gave his opinion as to the manner in which the war should 
be conducted, and was opposed by Nicias : but as Lamachus 
agreed with him, he sailed to Sicily, and made himself master 
of Catana.f This was all he performed, being soon sent for 
by the Athenians to take his trial. At first, as we have ob* 
served, there was nothing against him but slight suspicions, 
and the depositions of slaves and persons who sojourned in 
Athens* But his enemies took advantage of his absence to 
bring new matter of inypeachment, adding to the mutilating of 
the statues his sacrilegious behaviour with respect to the 
mysteries, and alleging that both these crimes flowed from the 
same source,^ a conspiracy to change the government. All * 

* Tbe second year of the eighty-first Olympisd* and seventeenth of the Pe- 

loponnesian war. 

t By surprise. — Thucyd.Vh.ru v 

t They gave out, that he had entered into a conspiracy to betray the city 

to the LAcraxmonians, and that be bad persuaded the Argives to undertake 

something to their prejudice. 

VOL. I. J H 
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that were accused of being any wise concerned in it, they com* 
mitted to prison unheard ; and they repented exceedingly that 
they had not immediately brought Alcibiades to his trial, and 
got him condemned upon so heavy a charge. While this fury 
lasted, every relation, every friend and acquaintance, of his, 
was very severely dealt with by the people. 

Thttcydides has omitted the names of the accusers, but 
others mention Dioclidcs and Teucer. So Phrynichus, the 
comic poet, 

Good ffermetf pny beware a foil ; nor break 
Thy marble nose, lest some fiilvc DiocUdes 
Once more his shafu in fatal poisoB drench. 

Mere, I will ; nor e'er again shall that informer 
Teucer, that faithless stranger, boast from me 
Rewards for perjury;. 

Indeed, no clear or strong evidence' was given by the in- 
formers.* One of them being asked how he could distinguish 
the faces of those who disfigured the statues, answered, that 
he discerned diem by the light of the moon ; which was a plain 
falsity, for it was done at the time of the moon's change. All 
persons of understanding exclaimed against such baseness, but 
this detection did not in the least pacify the people; they went 
on widi the same rage and violence with whicn they had be» 
gun, taking informations, and committing all to prison whose 
names were given in. 

Among diose that were then imprisoned, in order to their 
trial, was the orator Andocides, whom Hellanicus the histo- 
rian reckons among the descendants of Ulysses. He was 
^thought to be no friend to a popular government, but a favourer 
of oligarchy. What conti'ibuted not a little to his being sus- 
pected of having some concern in defacing the Hermw^ was, 
that the great statue of Mercury, which was placed near his 
house, being consecrated to that god by the tribe called the 
iEgeis, was almost the only one, amongst the more remarka- 
/ ble, which was left entire. Therefore, to this day it is called 
the Hermes of Andocides, and that title universally prevails, 
though the inscription does not agree with it. 

It happened, that^mong those who were imprisoned on the 
same account, Andocides contracted an acquaintance and friend- 
ship with one Timsus, a man not equal in rank to himself, but 
of uncommon parts and a daring spirit. He advised Ando- 
cides to accuse himself and a few more ; because the decree 
promised impunity to any one that would confess and inform, 
whereas the event of the trial was uncertain to alL, and much 

* «TjaMf T»^i««l/Tfle/?. The translation of 1758 renders \t pregnant 

procft f though Plutarch observes, a little lower, that the proofs were very 
weak, and the evidence false and inconsistent. 
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to be dreaded by such of theni as were persons of distinction. 
He represented that it was better to save his life by a falsity, 
than to suffer an infamous death as one really guilty of the 
crime ; and that with respect to the public, it would be an ad* 
vantage to give up a few persons of dubious character, in or- 
der to rescue many good men. from an enraged populace. 

Andocides was prevailed upon by these arguments of Ti- 
maeus : and informing against himself and sortie others, en- 
joyed the impunity promised by the decree ; but all the rest 
whom he named were capitally punished, except a few that 
fled. Nay, to procure the greater credit to his deposition, he 
accused even his own servants. 

However, the fury of the people was not bo satisfied ; but 
turning from the persons who had ^sfigured the Hermae, as if 
it had reposed awhile only to recover its strength, it fell totally 
upon Alcibiades. At last they sent tl\e Salaminian galley to 
fetch him, artfully enough ordering their officer not. to use vio- 
lence, or to lay hold on his person, but to behave to him with 
civility, and to acquaint him with the people's orders, that he 
should go ayd take his trial, and clear himself before them ; 
for they were apprehensive of some tumult and mutiny in the 
army, now it was in an enemy's country, which Alcibiades, 
had he been so disposed, might have raised with all the ease 
in the world. Indeed, die soldiers expressed great uneasi- 
ness at his leaving them, and expected diat the war would be 
spun out to a great length by the dilatory counsels of Nicias, 
when the spur was taken away. Lamachus, indeed, was bold 
and brave, but he was wanting both in dignity and weight, by 
reason of his poverty. 

Alcibiades immediately embarked ;* the consequence of 
which was, that the Athenians could not take Messcna. There 
were persons in the town ready to betray it, whom Alcibiades 
perfectly knew ; and as he apprised some that were friends to 
the Syaacusana of their intention, the affiur miscarried. 

A^soon as he arrived at Thurii, he went on shore, and con« 
cealing himself there, eluded the search which was made after 
him. But some person knowing him, and saying, — ^^* WiU not 
you, then, trust your country r' he answered, — ^" As to any 
thing else I will trust her ; but with my life I would not trust 
even my mother, lest she should mistake a black bean for a 
white one." Afterwards, being told that the republic had con- 
demned him to die, he said,— ^* But I wiHmake them find that 
I am alive." . 

The information against him ran dius »— ^^ Thessalus, the 
son of Cimon, of the ward of Licias, accuseth Alcibiades, the 

• He pnidently enburked on a veMd of his owii» ind not on tiie Sslmiaisa 
««Bey. 
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ion of Clinias, of the ward of Scambonis, of sacrilegiously 
offending the goddesses Ceres and Proserpine, by counterfeit- 
ing their mysteries, and showing thenf to his companions in 
his own house : wearing such a robe as the high-priest does 
while he shows the holy things, he called himself high^priest, 
as he did Pol3rtion, torcn^bearer, and Theodorus, of the ward 
of Phygea, herald ; and the rest of his companions he called 
peraons initiated^* and brethren of the secret; herein acting 
contrary to the rules and ceremonies established by the Eu- 
molpidse,! the heralds and priests at Eleusis/' As he did not 
appear, they condemned him, confiscated his goods, and or- 
dered all the priests and priestesses to denounce an execration 
against him; which was denounced accordingly by all but 
Theano the daughter of Menon, priestess of the temple of 
Agraulus, who excused herself, alleging that sAeivas a priestess 
for prayer^ not for execration. - 

While these decrees and sentences were passing against Al- 
cibiades, he was at Argos; havii\g quitted Thurii, which no 
longer afforded him a sadfe asylum, to come into Peloponnesus. 
Still dreading his enemies, and giving up all hopes of being 
restored to his country, he sent to Sparta to desire permission 
to live there under the protection of the public faidi, promis- 
ing to serve that stauemore effectually, now he was their inend, 
than he had annoyed them whilst their enemy. The Spartans 
granting him a safe conduct, and expressing their readiness to 
receive him, he went thither with pleasure. One thing he soon 
effected, which was to procure succours for Syracuse without 
further hesitation or delay, having persuaded them to send 
Gylippus thither, to take upon him the direction of the war, 
and to crush the Athenian power in Sicily. Another thing 
which he persuaded them to, was to declare war against the 
Athenians^ and to begin its operations on the continent: and 
the thirds which was the most important of all, was to get 
Decelea fortified; for this being in the neighbourhood of 
Athens, was productive of great mischief to that coimnon- 
wealth.^ 

\ ' * • 

* The J^9ia^ or pefsons initiated, were to remun a year under pvobatiois 
during which time they were to go no farther than the vestibule or the tern* 
pie ; after that term waa expired they were called epopu^ and admitted to aH 
the myiteries, except such aa were reserved for the priests only. 

t Eumc^pus was the firat who settled these mysteries of Ceres, for which 
reaaon hia descendants had the care of them after him ; and when hia line 
failed, those who nieceeded in the function, were, notwithstanding, called 
EuroolpidK. 

i Agts» king of Sparta, at the head of a very numerous array of Lacedsmo* 
nians, Corinthians, and other nationa of Peloponnesus, invaded Attica, and ac- 
cording to. the advice wliich Alcibiadea had given, seized and fortified I>e- 
celea, which stood at an equal distance from Athens and the frontiers of 
BfiBotia, by meana of which the Atheniana were now deprived of the profits 
of the silver miites, of the rents of their lands, and of the succours of Oseir 
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Th^se measures procured Alcibiades the public approbation 
at Sparta, and he was no less admired for his manner of living 
in private. By conforming to their diet and other austerities, 
he charmed and captivated the people. Whep they saw him 
dose shaved, bathing in cold water, feeding on their coarse 
bread, or eating their black broth, they could hardly believe 
that such a man had ever kept a cook in his house, seen a per- 
fumer, or worn a robe of Milesian purple. It seems, that 
amongst his other qualifications, he had the very extraordi- 
nary art of engaging the affections of those with whom he 
conversed, by imitating and adopting their customs and way 
of living. Nay, he turned himself into all manners of forms 
widi more ease than the cameleon changes his colour. It is not, 
we are told, in that animal's power to assume a whitef but Al- 
cibiades could adapt himseli either to good or bad, and did 
not find any thing which he attempted impracticable. Thus, 
at Sparta he was all for exercise, frugal in his diet, and severe 
in his manners. In Asia he was as much for mirth and plea- 
sure, luxury and ease. In Thrace again, riding and drinking 
were his favourite amusements; and in the palace of Tissa- 
phemes the Persian giandee, lie outvied the Persians them- 
selves in pomp and splendour. Not that Jie could with so 
much ease change his real manners, or approve in his heart the 
form which he assumed ; but because he knew that his native 
manners would be unacceptable to those whom he happened 
to be with, he immediately conformed to the ways and fashions 
of whatever place he cameto. When hewas atLaced«mon,ifyou 
regarded only his outside, you would say, as the proverb does, 
Thh U not t&0 son of Achilles, but Achilles himself ; this 
man has surely been brought up under the e^e of Lycurgus : 
but then if you looked more nearly into his disposition and bis 
actions, you woul4 exclaim with Electra in the poet. The same 
weak woman still!* For while king Agis was employed in a 
distant expedition, he corrupted his wife Timsa so eifectually, 
that she was with child by him, and did not pretend to deny it ; 
and when she was delivered of a son, though in public she 
called him Leotychidas, yet in her own house she whispered 
to her female friends and to her Servants, that his true name 
was Alcibiades: to such a degree was the woman transported 
by her passion. And Alcibiades himself, indulging his vein 
of mirtk, used to say, ^ His motive was not to injure the 

neighboun. But the greatest misfoitiuie which happened to the Athentani, 
from the beginning of the war to this time, was tha< which befel them this 
year in Sicily, where they not only lost the conquest thejr aimed at, together 
with the re}>utation they had so long maintained but their fteet, their army, 
and their generals. 

* This is spoken of Hermione, in the Orestes of Euripides, upon her die- 
coreiing the same ranity and soficitude about her beauty, when advanced in 
yearsj tfaat^he had when she was young. 
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king, or to satisfy his appetite, but that his ofFspring might one 
day sit on the throne oi Lacedsmon." Agis had information 
of these matters from several hands, and he was the more 
ready to give credit to them, because they agre.ed with the 
time. Terrified with an earthquake, he had quitted his wifi^a 
chamber, to which he returned not for the next ten months : at 
the end of which Leotychidas being bom, he decfaired the child 
was not bis ; and for this reason he was never suffered to in* 
herit the crown of Sparta. 

After the miscarriage of the Athenians in Sicily, the people 
of Chios, of Lesbos, and Cyzicuih, sent to treat with the Spar-* 
tans about quitting the interests of Athens, kud putting them- . 
selves under the protection of Sparta.^ The Boeotians on this 
occasioj> solicited for the Lesbians, and Phamabazus for the 
people of Cy zicum; but, at the persuasion of Alcibiades, succours 
were sent to those of Chios before all others. He likewise 
passed over into Ionia, and prevailed with almost all that coun- 
try to revolt ; and attending the Lacedsemonian genertJs in the 
execution of mQ3t of their commissions, he did great prejudice 
to the Athenians. ' 

But Agis, who was already his enemy, on account of the in« 
jury done to his bed, could not endure his glory and prosperity ; 
for most of the present successes were ascribed to Alcibiades. 
The great a^nd the ambitious among the Spartans, were indeed, 
in general, touched with envy ; and had influence enough^with 
the civil magistrate, to procure orders to be sent to their friends 
in Ionia to kill him. But timely foreseeing his danger, and 
cautioned by his fears, in every step he took, he still served the 
Lacedaemonians, taking care all the while not to put himself in 
their power. Instead of that, he sought the protection of Tis*- 
saphetnes, one of the grandees of Persia, or lieutenants of the 
king. With this Persian he soon attained the highest credit 
and authority ; for himself a very subtle and insincere man, he 
admired the art and keenness of Alcibiades. Indeed, by the 
elegance of his conversation, and the charms of his politftness, 
every man was gained, all hearts were touched. Even those 
that feared and envied him were not insensible to pleasure in his 
company ; and while they enjoyed it, their resentment was 
disarmed. Tissaphemes, in all othfer cases savage in his tem- 
per, and the bitterest enemy that Greece experienced among 
the Persians, gave himself up, notwithstanding, t6 the flatte- 
ries of Alcibiades, insomuch that he even vied with and ex- 
ceeded him in address. For of all his gardens, that which ex- 
celled in beauty, which was remarkable for the salubrity of its 
streams and the freshness of its meadows, which was set off 
with pavilions royally adorned, and retirements finished in the 
most elegant taste^ he distinguished by the nhtaeof Akibiades ; 
and every one continued to give it thst appellation. 
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Rejecting, therefore, ^he interests of Lacedsmon, and fearing 
that people as treacherous to him, he represented them and their 
king Agis in a disadvantageous light to Tissaphernes. He 
advised him not to assist them effectually, nor absolutely to 
ruin the Athenians, but to seqd his subsidies to Sparta with a 
sparing hand; that so the two powers mig^t insensibly weaken 
and consume epcb other, and both at last be easily subjected 
to the king. . Tissaphemes readily followed his counsels, and 
it was evident to all the world that he held him in the greatest 
admiration and esteem ; which made him equally considerable 
with the Greeks of both parties. The Athenians repented of 
the sentence they had passed upon him, because they had suf- 
fered for it since ;*and Alcibiades, on his side, was under some 
fear and concern, lest, if their republic were destroyed, he 
should fallinto the hands of the Lacedamoni^ns, whoh^tedhim. 

At that time the whole strength of the Athenians lay at Sa- 
mos. With their ships s^nt out from thence, they recovered 
some of the towns which bad revolted, and others diey kept to 
their duty ; and at sea they were in some measure able to make 
Head against their enemies. But they were afraid of Tissa- . 
phemes, and the Phoenician fleet of a nundred and fifty ships, 
which were said to be coming against them ; for against such a 
force they could not hope to defend themselves. Alcibiades, 
apprised of this, privately sent a messenger to the principal 
Athenians at Samos, to give them hopes that he would pro« 
cure them the friendship pf Tissaphemes ; not to recommend 
himself to th^ people, whom he could not trudt, W to oblige 
die nobility, if they would but exert their superiority, repress 
the insolence of the commonalty, and taking the government 
into their own hands, by that means save their country. 

All the officers readily embraced his proposal, except Phry- 
nichus, who was of the ward of Dirades. He alone suspected 
what was really the case, that it iws a matter of very little con- 
sequence to Alcibiades whether an oligarchy or democracy 
prevailed in Athens; that it was his business to get hiniself 
recalled by any means whatever; and that therefore, by his in- 
vectives against the people, he wanted only to insinuate hiip- 
self into the good graces of the nobility. Upon these reasons 
proceeded the opposition of Phrynichus ; but seeing his opinion 
disregarded, and that Alcibiades n^ust certainly become 
his enemy, he gave secret intelligence to Astyochus the 
enemy's admiral, of the double part which Alcibiades acted, 
advising him to beware of his designs, an^ to secure his per- 
son. But hp knew not that while he was betraying, he was 
himself betrayed ; for Astyochus, wanting to make his court 
to Tissaphemes, informed Alcibiades of the affair, who, he 
knew, had the ear of that grandee. 

Alcibiades immediately sent proper persons to Samos with 
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tin accusaton against Phiynichus ; who seeing no other re« 
source, as every body was agadnst him, and expressed great 
indignation at his behaviour, attempted to cure one evil with 
another, and a greater ; for he sent to Astyochus to complain 
of his revealing his secret, and to offer to deliver up to him the 
whole- Athenian fleet and army. This treason of Phrynichus, 
however, did no injury to the Athenians^ because it was again 
betrayed by Astyochus ; for he laid the whole matter before 
Alcibiades. Phr3michus had the sagacity to foresee and ex- 
pect another accusation from Alcibiades ; and to be beforehand 
with him, he himself forewarned the Athenians that the enemy 
would endeavour to surprise them, and therefore desired them 
to be upon their guard, to keep on board their ships, and to 
fortify their camp. 

While the Athenians'were doing this, letters came from AI« 
cibiades again, adfising them to beware of I^rynichus, who 
had under^en to betray their flee% to the enemy : but they 
gave no credit to these despatches, supposing that Alcibiades, 
who perfectly knew the preparations and intentions of the ene- 
my, abused that knowledge to the raising of such a.calumiiy 
against Phrynichus. Yet afterwards, when. Phrynichus was 
stabbed' in full assembly by one of Hermon's soldiers, who kept 
guard that day, the Athenians, taking cognizance of the mat- 
ter, after his death, condemned Phrynicus as guilty of treason, 
and ordered Hermon and his party to be crowned for despatch- 
inga traitor* 

The friends of Alcibiades, who now had a superior interest 
at Samos, sent Pisander to Athens, to change the form of 
government, by encouraging the nobility to assume it, and to 
deprive the people of their power and privileges, as the condi- 
tion upon which Alcibiades would procure them the friendship 
and alliance of Tissaphemes. This was the colour of the pretence 
made use of by those who wanted to introduce an oligarchy. 
But when the body which were^called the five thousand^ but m 
fact were only four hundred^^a'dA got the power into their, 
hands, they paid but little attention to Alcibiades, and carried 
on the war but slowly ; partly distrusting the citizens, who did 
not yet relish the new form of government, and partly hoping 
that the Lacedaemonians, who were always inclined to favour 
an oligarchy, would not press them with their usual vigour. 

*It was at first proposed that only the dregs of the people should lose their 
authority* which was to be vested in five thousand of the most wealthy, whp 
were for the future to be reputed tlie people. But when Pisander and his as- 
"soctates found the strengtli of their party, they carried it that the old form of 
gorernment should be dissolved, and that five Prytontft should be elected; that 
these five should choose a hundred ; that eacti of tlic hundred should choose 
three ; that the four Inindred thus elected should become a senate with su- 
pKme power, and should consult the five thousand onlv when' and on such 
nfttten as they thought fit. 
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Suck of the commonalty as were at home, wf re silent 
through fear, though mtich against their will; for a number of 
those who had openly opposed the four hundred^ were put to 
death. But when they that were at Samos were informed of 
the affair, they were iiighly incensed at it, and -inclined imme- 
diately to set sail for the Piraeus. In the first place, however, 
they sent for Alcibiades; and having appoiiyted him their ge- 
nend, ordered him to le.ad them against the tyrants, and de- 
molish both them and their power. On such an occasion^ 
almost any other n^ap, suddenly exalted by the favour of the 
multitude, would have thought he mu^t have complied with all 
their Rumours, and not have contradicted those m any things 
who, from a fugitive and a banished man, had raided him to be 
commander-in-chief of such a fleet and army. But he behavc^d 
as became a great general, arid prevented their plunging into 
errpr through the violence of their rage. This care of his 
evidently, was the saving of the commonwealth. For if they 
had sailed home, ^as they promised, the enemy would have 
seized on Ionia immediately, and have gained the Hellespont 
and the islands without striking a^ stroke; while the Athenians 
would have been engaged in a civil war, of which Athens itself 
must have ))een the seat. All this was prevented chiefly by 
Alcibiades, who net only tried what arguments would do with 
the ^rmy in general, and informed them. of Uiei^ danger, but 
applied to them one by one, using entreaties to some and force 
to others; in which he was assisted by the loud harangues of 
Thrasybulus, of th^ ward of ,Stira, .who attended him through 
the whole, and had the strongest voice of any man among the 
Athenians. 

Another great service performed by Alcibiades was, his un- 
dertaking that the Phoenician fleet, which the Lacedsemoniaps 
expected from the king of Persia, shovdd either join the Athe- 
nians, or at least not act on the enemy^s side. In consequence 
of this promise,' he set out as expeditiously as possi1>le; and 
prevailed upon Tissaphemes not to forward the sKips, which 
were already come as far as Aspendus, b^t^o disappoint and 
deceive the Lacedaemonians. , Nevertheless, both sides,: and 
particularly the Lacedaemonians,' accused Alcibiades of hin- 
dering that fleet from coming to their aid; for they supposed 
he had instructed the Persians to leave d^e Greeks to destroy 
each other. And, indeed, it was obvious enough that such a 
force added to either side, would entirely have deprived the 
other of the dominion of the sea* 

After this, the/owr hundred were soon quashed,* the friends 

* ,The Mime year that they vere set up, which» was the jecond of the ninety- 
aecond Olympiad. The reider must carefully distmg^ish this faction of four 
hundred from the senate <^f four hundred estabUshed hir Solon, which thesa 
turned out the few 99nths they were in power. ' 

VOX,. I. 3 K 
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of Alcibiades very readily assisting tbose who werefor a dc* 
mocracy. And now the people of the city not only wished 
for him, but commanded him to return;* yet he thought it not 
be^t tp return with empty hands, or without having effected 
sometiiing worthy of note, but instelEid of being indebted to the 
compassion and favour' of the multitude, to distiiiguish his ap- 

fiearance by Us merit. Parting, therefore, from Samos with a 
ew ships, he cruised on the sea of Cnidus and about the isle of 
Coos, where he got intelligence that Mindarusthe Spartan 
admiral, was sailed with his whole. fleet towards the Helles- 
pont, to find otit the Athenians. This made him hasten to the 
assistance of the latter, and fortunately etibugh he arrived 
with his eighteen ships at the very Juncture of time, when th« 
two fleets having engaged near Abydos, continued the fight 
from morning until night, one side having the advantage in 
the right wing, and the other on '^e left.f 

On the appearance of his sqttadj*on, both sides entertained 
a false opinion of the e^d of his eqming; for <he Spartans 
were encouraged, and the Athenians struck with terror. * But 
he soon hoisted the Athenian flag on the admiral galley, and 
bore down directly upon the Pelopoimesians, who now had 
the advantage, and were urging pe pursuit. His vigorous 
impression put them to flight, and following them close-he' 
drove them ashore, destroying their ships, and killing such of 
their nien as endeavoured to ^ave themselves by swimming, 
though Phamabazus succoured them all he could from the 
shore, and with an armed force attempted to saye their ves- 
sels. The conclusion was, that the Athenians, having taken 
thirty «f the enemy^s ships, and recovered their own, erected 
a trophy. 

Atter this glorious success, Alcibiades, ambitious to show 
himself as soon as possible to Tissaphemes, prepared presents 
and other proper acknowledgments ft>r his friendship and hos- 
pitality, and tnen went to wait upon him with a princely train. 
But he was not welcomed in the manner he expected : Kir Tis- 
saphemes, who for some time had been accused by the Lace- 
daemonians, and was apprehensive that the charge might reach 
the kifig's ear,, thought the coihing of Alcibiades a very sea- 
sonable incident, and therefore put him under arrest, and con- 
fined hitn at Sardis, imagining diat injurious proceeding would 
be a means to clear himself. - " - 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades having by some means or 
other obtained a horse, escaped from his keepers, and fled to 
Clazomenae; and, by Way of revenge, he pretended that Tis- 

f AvTor MT« Air yujT'iiivtfif ;^«{o-4/uj|/f lOpjptuco'o'c. 

t Thueydideir does not ftpeak of this arriral of Aldbtides ; but probably he 
did not five to hare '« clea^ account of this actyan, for he died this year. Xe- 
nophoD» who coatinued hia history^ mcntioni it 
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saphemes privately s^t him at liberty. Fram ^ence he passed 
to the place where die Athenians were stationed; and being in- 
formed) that Mindania and Phamabazus were tog;ether at Cys^i- 
cum, he showed the troops that it was necessary for them to fight 
both by sea and l^d, nay, even to'fighj widi stone walls, if 
that should be required, \n order to^come at their enemies: 
for if the victory were not complete jind universal, they could 
come at no mon^y. Then he embarked the force, and sailed 
to Proconesus, where he ordered them to take the lighter ves- 
sels into the middle of the fleet, and to have a particular care 
that the enemy might not discover that he was coming against 
them. A great and sudden rain which happened to fall at that 
time, together with dreadful thunder and darkness, was of 
great service in covering his operations. For not only the 
enemy were ignorant oif his design, but the very Athenians, 
whom he had ordered in great haste oi\ board, did not pre- 
sently, perceive that he was imd^r sail. Soon ^£ter . the wea- 
ther cleared up, and the Peloponnesian ships were seen riding 
at anchor In the rqad of Cyzicum. L^st,. therefore, the enemy 
shoul^ be alarmed. at. the largeness of his fleet, and save them- 
selves by getting on shore, he directed many of the officers to 
slacken sail, and ke^ out of sigb^ while he showed himself, 
with forty ships only, aiyi challenged the I^aceds^monians to 
the combats The stratagem had its effi^ct; for, despis,!]^ the 
small number of galleys which they saw, thev immediately 
weighed anchor, and engaged ; but the rest of the Athenian 
ships coming up duiring the engagement, the Lacedaemonians 
were struck with terror and fled. Upon that Alclbiades, with 
twenty of his test ships, breakpg through the midst of them, 
hastened to ^e shore, and having made a descent, pursued 
those that fled from the ships, and killed great numbers of 
.them. He likewise defeated Mindarus and Phamabazus, 
who came to their succour. Mindarus .made a brave resist- 
ance, and was slain; but Pharnabazus saved himself by flight. 
The Athenians nemained masters of the field, and of the 
spoils, and took all the enem^^s ships. Having also possessed 
themselves of Cyzicum, which was abandoi^ed by Phamaba- 
zus, and deprived of the assistance of the Peloponnesians, who 
were almost all cut ofi", they not only ;^ecured the Hellespont, 
but entirely clea^^ed the sea of the Lacedaemonians. The let- 
ter also was intercepted, wJiich, in the lacopic style, was to 
give the Ephori an account of tiieir misfortune. ^^ Our gloiy 
is faded. Mindarus is slain. Our soldiers are starving; and 
we l^now not what step to take.'' 

- On the other hand, Alcibiades' men were so elate^v and 
took so muph upon them, because, they .had always been vic- 
torious, that they would not vouchsafe evei^ to mix with other 
troops that had been sometimes beaten. It happened, nqt long 
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before, that Tiu«syllus having miscarried in his attempt upon 
Ephesus, the Ephesians erected a trophy of brass, in reproach 
of the Athenians.* The soldiers of Alcibiades, therefore, 
upbraided those of Thrasylkis with this affair, magnifying 
themselves and their ^nerd, and disdaining to join the others, 
either in the place of exercise or in the camp. But soon after, 
when Phamabazus, with- a strong body of horse and foot, 
attacked the >forces of Thrasyllus, who were ravaging the 
country about Abydos, Alcibiades marched to their assistance, 
routed the enemy, and, together with Thrasyllus, pursued 
ihem until, night. Then be admitted Thrasyllus into his com- 
pany^ and, with mutual • civilities and satis&ction, they re- 
turned to the camp. Next day he erected a trophy, and plun- 
dered the province which was under I'hamabazus, without 
the least. opposition. The priests and priestesses he made 
prisoners, among the rest, but soon dismissed them, without 
ransom. From tihence he intended to proceed and lay siege to 
Chalcedon, which had withdrawn its allegiance from the Athe- 
nians, and received a Lacedaemonian garrUon and governor; 
but being informed that the Chalcedonians had collected their 
cattle and com, and sent it all to the Bithyiiians, their friends, 
he led hi» armv to the frontier of the Bidiynians^ and sent a 
herald before him, to summon them to surrender it. They, 
dreading his resentment, gave up the booty, and entered into 
an alliance with him. 

Afterwards he returned to the siege of Chakedon, and 
enclosed it with a wall which reached from , sea |o sea. Phar- 
nabaziis advanced to raise the siege, and Hippocrates the 
governor, sallied out with his whole force to attack the 
Atheniane ; but Alcibiades drew up his army so as to engage 
them both at once, and he defeated them both ; Phamabazus 
betaking l^imself to flight, and Hippocrates being killed, to- 
gether with the greatest part of his troops. This done, he 
sailed into the Hellespont, to raise contributions in the towns 
upon the coast. . 

. In this v6yage he took Selybria ; but in the action unneces- 
sarily exposed himself to great ganger. The persons who 
promised to surrender die town to him, agreed to give him a 
signal at midnight with a lighted tor^ ; but they were obliged 
to do it before the time, for fear of some one that was in the 
secret, who suddenly altered his mind. The torch, therefore, 
being held up before the army was ready, Alcibiades took 
about thirty men with him, and ran td^the walls, having ordered 
the rest to follow as fast as possible. The gate was opened to 
him ; and twenty of the conspirators, lightly armed, joining 

* Trophies before had been of wood, but the Ephesians erected this of brass, 
to perpetuate the infamy of the Athenians ; and it was this new and mortify- 
inr cireamstance with which Alcibiades* soldxen reproached those of Tbix- 
syuus,— iW©«|pr, Jib. xiii. 
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his small company, he advanced with great spirit, but soon 
perceived the Sclybrians, with their weapons^ in their hands, 
coming forward to attack him. As to stand and fight promised 
no sort of success, and he, who to that hour had never been 
defeated, did not choose to fly, he ordered a trumpet to com- 
mand silence, and proclamation to be made, that the Selybrians 
should noty under the pain of the republic's high displeasure, 
taie up arms against the Athenians. Their inclination to the 
combat was then inunediately daihped, partly from a supposi- 
tion that the whole Athenian amiy iVas within the walls, and 
partly from the hopes they conceived of coming -to tolerable 
terms. Whilst they were taiking together of this order, the 
Athenian army came up, and Alcibiadesf rightly conjecturing 
that the inclinations of the Selybrians were for peace, was 
afraid of giving the Thracians an opportunity to plunder the 
town. These last came down in great numbers to serve under 
him as volunteers, from a particular attachment to his person ; 
but, on this occasion^ he sent them all out of the town ; and, 
upon the submission of the Selybrians, he saved them from 
being pillaged, demanding only a sum of money,* and leaving 
a garrison, in die place. 

. Mean time, the other generals, who carried on the siege of 
Chalcedon, came to an agreement with Phamabazus, on these 
conditions ; namdy, that a sum of money should be paid them 
by Phamabazus ; that the Chalcedonians should return to their 
allegiance to the republic of Athens ; and that no injury should 
be done the province of which Phamabazus was goyemor, who 
undertook th^tthe Athenian atnbassadors should be. conducted 
safe to the king. Upon the return of Alcibiades, Phamabazus 
desired that he too would swear to the performance of the 
articles; but Alcibiades insisted that Pnaraabazus should 
swear first. When the treaty was reciprocally confirmed with 
an oath, Alcibiades went against* Byzantium, which had re- 
volted, and drew a line or circumvallation about the city. 
While he was thus employed, Anaxilaus, Lycurgus, and some 
oAers, secretly promised to deliver up the place, on condition 
that he would keep it from being j>lundered. Hereupon he 
caused it to be reported, that certain weighty and unexpected 
aflbirs called him back to Ionia, and in the day-time he set 
sail, with his whole fleet ; but returning at night, he Himself 
disembarked with the land forces, and posting fhem under the 
walls, he commanded them not to make the least noise. At 
the same time, the ships made for the harbour, and the crews 
pressing in, with loud shouts and great tumult, astonished the 
Byzantines, who expected no such matter. Thus an opportu- 
nity* Was given to mose within the walls, who favoured the 
Athenians, to receive them in great security, while every body's 
attention was engaged upon die harbour and the ships. 
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The affair passed not, hawever, without blows ; for the 
Peloponnesians, Boeotians, and Megarensians, who were at 
Byzantium, having driven the ships' crews back to their ves- 
sds, and perceiving that the Athenian land forces were got 
into the town, charged them too with great vigour. The dis- 
pute was sharp, and the shock great, but victory declared for 
Alcibiadesand Theramenes* The former of these generals 
commanded the right wing, and the latter the left. About 
three hundred of the enemy, who survived, were taken pri- 
soners. Not one of the Byzantines, after the battle, was either 
put to death or bauished ; for such were the terms on which 
the town was given up,.thatihe citizens should be safe in their 
persons and their goods. 

Hence it was, that when Anaxilnus was $ried at Lacedsmon 
for treason, he made a defence which reflected no disgrace 
upon his past behaviour ; for he told them, — *'^ That not being a 
Laeedafqiomanibut a Byzantine, wd seeing notLacedsmon but 
Byzantium in danger, its-communication with those that might 
Jiave reCeved it stopped, and the Peloponnesians and Bceotians 
eating np the provisions that were left, while the Byzantines, 
with their wives and children, were starying f he had not be- 
trayed the town to an enemy, but delivered . it from calamity 
and war ; herein imitating the worthiest men among the Lace- 
<l£emonians, who had no other rule of justice and honour, but 
by all possible means to serve their country •'' The Lacede- 
monians were so n^uch pleased with this speech, that they 
acquitted him, and all that were concerned with him. 

Alcibiades, by. this time, desirous to see his native country, 
and still more desirous to be seen by his countrymen, after so 
many glorious victories, set sail with the Athenian fleet, 
adorned with many shiehls, and other spoils of the enemy ; 
a great number of ships that he had taken making up the rear, 
and the flags of many more which he had destroyed, being 
<iarried in triumph; for all of >them together were not fewer 
than twx> hundred* But as to What is added by Duris the 
Samiair, who boasts of his being descended from Alcibiades, 
that the oars kept time to the £ite of Ghrysogonus, who had 
'been victorious in the Pythian games ; jhat Callipides the 
tragedian, attired in his buskins, magnificent robes, and other 
theatrical ornaments, gave or4ers to those who laboured at 
the oars; and that the admiral galley entered the harbour 
with a purple sail, as if the whole had been a company who 
had proceeded from a debauch. to such a frolic. These are 
particulars npt Mentioned either by Theopompua, Ephorus, 
or Xenophon. Nor is, it probable diat, at his return from 
exile, and after such n^isfortunes as he. had suffered, he would 
insult the Athenians in that nuuiner. So far from it, that he 
approached the shore widi some £ear and cautioj^ ; nor did he 
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venture to disembark, tmtil, as he stood upon the deck, he sair 
his cousin Eurjrptolemus, with many others of his friends and 
relations, coming to receive and invite him to land. 

When he was landed, the multitude that rame out to meet 
him, did not vouchsafe so much as^ to look upon the other 
generals, but crowding up to him, hailed him with shouts of 

{'oy, conducted him on the way, and such as could approach 
lim, crowned him> with garlands ; while those that could not 
come up so close, viewed him at a difltance, and the old men 
pointed him out to the young. Many^tears were mixed with 
the public joy, and the memory of pjlst misfortunes with the 
sense of their present success ; for they concluded that they 
should not have miscarried in Sicily, or indeed have failed in 
any of their expectations, if they had left the direction of 
affairs, and the command of the torces, to Alcibiades ; since 
now having exerted himself in behalf of Athens, when it had 
almost lost its dominion of the sea, was hardly aUe* to defend 
its own suburbs,. and was moreover harassed with intestine 
broils, he had raised it from that low and ruinous condition, 
so as not only to restore its maritime power, but to render it 
victorious every wh<*re by land. 

The act for recalling him from banishment had been passed, 
at the motion ot Critias the son of Callsschrus,^ as appears 
from his elegies, in which he puts Alcibiades in mind of his 
service :— 

If you no more in hapless exile mouniy 
The pnoBt is mine.^— 

The people presently meeting in full assembly, Alcibiades 
came in amotig them, and having, in a pathetic manner, be- 
wailed his misfortunes, he very modestly complained of their 
treatment, ascribing all to his hard fortune, and the influence 
of some envious demon. He theti proceeded to discourse of 
the hopes and designs of their enemies, against whom he used 
his utmost endeavours to animate them. And they were so 
much pleased with his harangue, that they crowned him with 
crowns of gold, and gave him the absolute command of their 
forces, both by sea and land. They likewise made a decree, 
that his estate should be restored to him, and that the Eumol-' 
pide and the heralds should take off the exe9rations which 
they had pronounced a^inst him, by order of the people. 
Whilst the rest were employed in expiations for this purpose, 
Theodorus the high priest, said, — ^** For his part, he had never 

• This Critfas was uncle to Plato's mother, and the same that he introduces 
in his Bialbgues. Thoug^h now the friend of Alcibiades, yet, as the lust of 
power destroys all ties, when one of the thirty tyrants, he became his bitter 
enemy, and sendine to Lysander^ assured him that Athens would never be 
qruiiet, or Spsita safe, untU Alcibiades wsis destroyed. Critiss was alterwatds 
slain by Thrasybulus, when he delivered Athens fVora that tyranny. 
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denounced any curse against him, if he had done no injury to 
the commonwealth/' 

Amidst this glory and prosperity of Alcibiades, some peo- 
ple were still uneasy, looking upon the time of his arrival as 
ominous ; for on tliat very day was kept the pbfnterta^* or 
purifying of the goddess Minerva. It was the twenty-fifth of 
May, when the Praxiergidae perform those ceremonies which 
are not to be revealed, disrobing the image, and covering it 
up. Hence it \z that the Athenians, of all days, reckon this 
the most unlucky, and take the most care not to do business 
upon it; and it seemed that the goddess did not receive him 
ffraciously, but rather with aversion, since she hid her face 
from him. Notwithstanding all this, every thing succeeded, 
according to his wish y three hundred galleys were manned, 
and ready to put to sea again ; but a laudable zeal detained him 
until the celebration of the mysteries.f For after the Lace- 
daemonians had fortified Decelea, which commanded the roads 
to Eleusis, the feast was not kept wrth its usual pomp, because 
they were obliged to conduct the procession by sea; the sacri- 
fices, the sacred dances, and other ceremonies, which had been 
performed on the way, called holy^ while the image of Bacchus 
was carried in procession, being on that account necessarily 
omitted- Alcibiades, therefore, judged it would be an act 
conducive to the honour of the gods, and to his reputation 
with men, to restore those rites to their due solemnity, by con- 
ducting the procession with his army, and guarding it against 
the enemy. By that means, either king Agis would be hum- 
bled, if he suiFered it to pass unmolested ; or, if he attacked 
the convoy, Alcibiades would have a fight to maintain in the 
cause of piety and religion, for the most venerable of its mys- 
teries, in the sight of his country, and all his fellow-citizens 
would be witnesses of his valour. 

When he had determined upon this, and communicated his 
design to the Eumolpidx zxid the heralds, he placed sentinels 
upon the eminences, and set out his advanced guard as soon 
as it was light. Next he took the priests<» the persons initiated, 
and those who had the charge of initiating others, and cover- 
ing them with his forces, led them on, in great order and pro- 
found silence ; exhibiting in that march a spectacle so august 
and venerable, that those who did not envy him, declared he 
had performed not only the ofiice of a general, but of a high 

* On that dajTy wh<^n the statue of Minenrm was washed, the temples were 
encompassed with k cord* to denote that they were shut up» as was custoroary 
on all inauspicioua da^s. They carried dried figs in procession, because that 
was the first fruit which Was eaten after acorns. 

f The festival of Ceres and Proserpine continued nine days. On the sixth 
day, they carried in procession to Eleusis the statue of Baccbus, whom they 
supposed to bo tho toa of Jupiter and Certs. 
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priest. Not a man of the enemy dared to attack him, and he 
conducted the procession back in great safety, which both ex- 
alted him in his own thoughts, and gave the soldiery such an 
opinion of hihi, that they considered themselves as invincible 
while under his command; and he gained such an influence 
over the mean and indigent part of the people, that they were 
passionately desirous to see him investea with absolute power ; 
insomuch, that some of them applied to him in person, and 
exhorted him, in order to quash the malignity of envy at once, 
to abolish the privileges of the people, and the laws, and to 
quell those busy spirits who would otherwise be the ruin of 
the state ; for then he might direct alfairs, and proceed to ac- 
tion, without fear of groundless impeachments. 

What opinion he himself had of this proposal we know not ; 
but this is certain, that the principal citizens were so apprehen- 
sive of his aiming at arbitrary power, that they got him to 
embark as soon as possible: and the more to expedite the 
matter, they ordered, among other things, that he should have • 
the choice of his colleagues. Putting to sea, therefore, with 
a fleet of a hundred ships, he sailed to the isle of Andros, 
where he fought and defeated the Andrians, and such of the 
Lacedaemonians as assisted them ; but yet he did not take the 
city, which gave his enemies the first occasion for the charge 
which they afterwards brought against him. Ipdeed, if ever 
man was ruined by a high distinction of character, it was Alci- 
biades;^ for his continual successes had procured such an 
opinion of his courage and capacity, that when afterwards he 
happened to fail in what he undertook, it was suspected to be 
from want of inclination, and no one would believe it was from 
want of ability. They thought nothing too hard for him, when 
he pleased to exert himself. They hoped also to hear that 
Chios was taken, and all Ionia reduced, and grew impatient 
when every thing was not despatched as suddenly as they de- 
sired. They never considered the smallness of his supplies ; 
and that, having to carry on the war against people who were 
furnished out of the treasury of a great king, ne was often 
under the necessity of leaving his camp, to go in search of 
money and provisions for his men. 

This it was that gave rise to the last accusation against him. 
I^ysander the Lacedaemonian admiral, out of the money he 
received from Cyrus, raised the wages of each mariner from 
three oboli a-day to four ; whereas it was with difficulty that 

* It W9S not altogether the universality of his success that rendered Alci- 
biadea suspected, when he came abort of public expectation. The dupli- 
city of his character is obvioua, from the whole account of his life. He paid 
not the least regard to veracity in political matters ; and it is not to be won- 
dered if such principles made nim continually obnoxious to the suspicion of 
the people. 

VOL. I. 5 y 
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Alcibiades paid his men three. The latter, therefore, irent 
into Caria to raise money, leaving the fleet in charge with An- 
tiochus,^ who was an experienced seaman, but rash and incon- 
siderate. Though he had express orders from Alcibiades to 
let no provocation from the enemy bring him to hazard an 
engagement, yet, in his contempt of those orders, having taken 
some troops on board his own galley and one more, he stood 
for Ephesus, where the enemy lay; and as he sailed by the 
heads of their ships, insulted them in the most insufferable 
manner, both by words and actions. Lysander sent out a 
few ships to pursue him ; but as the whole Athenian fleet came 
up to assist Antiochus, he drew out the rest of his, and gave 
battle, and gained a complete victory. He slew Antiochus 
himself, took many ships an^ men, and erected a trophy. 
Upon this disagreeable news, Alcibiades returned to Samos, 
from whence he moved, with die whole fleet, to oifer Lysander 
batde; but Lysander, content with the advantage he had 
gained, did not think proper to accept it. 

Among' the enemies which Alcibiades had in the army, 
Thrasybulus the son of Thrasbn, being the most determined, 
quitted the camp, and went to Athens, to impeach him. To 
incense the people against him, he declared, in full assembly, 
that Alcibiades had been the ruin of their afiairs, and the 
means of losing their ships, by his insolent and imprudent be- 
haviour in command, and by leaving the direction of every 
thing to persons who had got into credit with him, through the 
great merit of drinking deep, and cracking seamen's jokes, 
whilst he was securely traversing the provinces to raise money, 
indulging his love of liquor, or abandoning himself to his plea- 
sures widi the courtesans of Ionia and Abydos ; and this at 
a time when the enemy was stationed at a small distance from 
his fleet. It was also objected to him, that he had built a 
castle in Thrace, near the city of Bisandie, to be made use of 
as a retreat for himself, as if he either could not, or would 
not, live any longer in his own country. The Athenians, 
giving ear to these accusations, to show their resentment and 
dislike to him, appointed new commanders of their forces.f 

Alcibiades was no sooner informed of it, thaix consulting 
his own safety, he entirely quitted the Athenian army ; and 
having collected a band of strangers, he made war, on his own 
account, s^inst those Thracians who acknowledged no king. 
The booty he made raised him great sums ; and, at the same 
time, he defended the Grecian frontier against the barbarians. 
Tydeus, Menander, and Adimantus, the new-made generals^ 

• This w«i he who caught th« quail for him. 

f They appointed ten generals.— —Xm«/A. lib. t. 
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being now at iEgos Potamos,* with all the ships which the 
Athenians had left, used to stand out early every morning, 
and offer batde to Lysander, whose station was at Lampsacus, 
and then to return, and pass the day in a disorderly and care« 
less manner, as if they despised their adversary. This seem- 
ed to Alcibiades, who was in the neighbourhood, a matter not 
to be passed over without notice. He, therefore, went and 
told the generals,! — ^*' He thought their station by no means 
safe, in a place where there was neither town nor harbour; 
that it was very inconvenient to have their provisions and 
stores from so distant place as Sestos ; and extremely danger- 
ous to let their seamen go ashore, and wander about at their 
pleasure, whilst a fleet was observing them, which was under 
the orders of one man, and the strictest discipline imaginable. 
He, therefore, advised them to remove their station to Ses- 
tos." 

The generals, however, gave no attention to what he said ; 
and Tydeus was so insolent as even to bid him begone, for 
that they, not he, were now to give orders. Alcibiades, sus- 
pecting that there was some treachery in the case, retired, 
telling his acquaintance, who conducted him out of the camp, 
that if he had not been insulted in such an insupportable man- 
ner by the generals, he would, in a few days, have obliged th« 
Lacedaemonians, however unwilling, either to come to an ac- 
tion at sea, or else to quit their ships. This to some appeared 
a vain boast ; to others it seemed not at all improbable, since 
he might have brought down a number of Thracian archers 
and cavalry, to attack and harass the Lacedaemonian camp.:|: 

The event soon showed that he judged right of the errors 
which the Athenians had committed; for Lysander falling 
upon them, when they least expected it, eight galleys only 
escaped,^ along with Conon; the rest, not much short of two 
hundred, were taken and carried away, together with three 
thousand prisoners, who were afterwards put to death. And 
within a short time after Lysander took Athens itself, burnt 
the shipping, and demolished the long walls. 

* Plutarch passes over slmost three years ; namely, the twenty-flfth of the 
Peloponnesiaii war ; the twenty-sixth, in which the Athenians obtained the 
victory at Ar^inusx, and put six of the ten generals to death, upon a slight 
accusation of their colleague Theramencs; and almost the whole twenty- 
seventh, towards the end of which tKe Athenians sailed to iEg^s Potamos, 
where they received the blow that is spoken of in this place. 

f The officers at the head of the Grecian armies and navy, we sometimes 
call generals, and sometimes admirals, because they commonly commanded 
both by sea and land. 

t When a fleet remained some time at one particular station^ there was 
generally a body of land-lbrces, and part of the mariners too, encamped upon 
Uie shore. 

§ There was a ninth ship, called Faralus, which escaped, and carried the' 
news of their defent to Athens. Conon himself retired to Cyprus^. 
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Alcibiades, alarmed at the success of the Lacedaemonians, 
who were now masters both at sea and land, retired into Bi- 
thynia. Thither he ordered much treasure to be sent, and 
took large sums with him, but still left more behind in the 
castle where he had resided. In Bithynia he once more lost 
great part of his substance, being stript by the Thracians there ; 
which determined him to go to Artaxerxes, and entreat his 
protection. He imagined that the king, upon trial, would find 
him no less serviceable than Themistocles had been, and he 
had a better pretence to his patronage ; for he was not going 
to solicit the king^s aid against his countrymen, as Themisto- 
cles had done, but for his country against its worst enemies. 
He concluded that Phamabazus was most likely to procure 
him a safe conduct, and therefore went to him in Phrygia, 
where he staid some time, making his court, and receiving 
marks of respect. 

It was a grief to the Athenians to be deprived of their 
power and dominion ; but when Lysander robbed them also of 
their liberty, and put their city under the authority of thirty 
chiefs, they were still more miserably afflicted. Now their 
affairs were ruined, they perceived with regret the measures 
which WQuld have saved them, and which they had neglected 
to make use of ; now they acknowledged their blindness and 
errors, and looked upon their second quarrel with Alcibiades 
as the greatest of those errors. — ^They had cast him off without 
any offence of his ; their anger had been grounded upon the 
ill conduct of his lieutenant in losing a few ships; and tkeir 
own conduct had been still worse, in depriving the common- 
wealth of the most excellent and valiant of all its generals. 
Yet amidst their present misery there was one slight glimpse 
of hope, that while Alcibiades survived, Athens could not be 
utterly undone. For he, who before was not content to lead 
an inactive, though peaceable life, in exile, would not now, if 
his own affairs were upon any tolerable footing, sit still and 
see the insolence of the Lacedaemonians, and the madness of 
the thirty tyrants, without endeavouring at some remedy. 
Nor was it at all unnatural for the multitude to dream of such 
relief, since those thirty chiefs themselves were so solicitous 
to inquire after Alcibiades, and gave so much attention to 
what he was doing and contriving. 

At last, Critias represented to Lysander, that the Lacedae- 
monians could never securely enjoy the empire of Greece till 
the Athenian democracy was absolutely destroyed. And 
though the Athenians seemed at present to bear an oligarchy 
with some patience, yet Alcibiades, if he lived, would not suf- 
fer them Jong to submit to such a kind of government. Ly- 
sander, however, could not be prevailed upon by these argu- 
ments, until he teceived private orders from the magistrates 
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of Sparta,* to get Akibiades despatched; whether it was that 
they dreaded his great capacity, and enterprising spirit, or 
whether it was done in complaisance to king Agis. Lysander 
then sent to Phamabazus, to desire him to put this order in 
execution; and he appointed his brother Magacus and his 
uncle Susamithres to manage the affair. 

Akibiades at that time resided in a small village in Phry- 
gia, having his mistress Timandra with him. One night he 
dreamed that he was attired in his mistress's habit,f and that 
as she held him in her arms, she dressed his head and painted 
his face like a woman's. Others say, he dreamed that Maga- 
cus cut off his head, and burnt bis body; and we are told that 
it was but little before his death that he had this vision. Be 
that as it may, those that were sent to assassinate him, not 
daring to enter his house, surrounded it, and set it on fire. As 
soon as he perceived it^ he got together large quantities of 
clothes and hangings, and threw them upon the fire to choke 
it ; then having wrapt his robe about his left hand, and taking 
his sword in his right, he sallied through the fire, and got safe 
out before the stuff which he had thrown upon it could catch 
the flame. At sight of him the barbarians dispersed, not one 
of them daring to wait for him, or to encounter him hand to 
hand ; but standing at a distance, they pierced him with their 
darts and arrows. Thus fell Akibiades. The barbarians re- 
tiring after he was slain, Timandra wrapt the body in her own 
robes,:^ and buried it as decently and nonourably as her cir- 
cumstances would allow. 

Timandra is said to have been mother to the famous LaQfs, 
commonly called the Corinthian, though Lsus was brought 
a captive from Hyccarse, a little town in Sicily. 

Some writers, diough they agree as to the manner of Aki- 
biades' death, yet they differ about the cause. They tell us, 
that catastrophe is not to be imputed to Phamabazus, or Ly- 
sander, or the Lacedaemonians; but that Akibiades having 
corrupted a young woman of a noble family in that country, 
and keeping her in his house, her brothers, incensed at the in- 
jur>% set fire in the night to the house in which he lived, and 
upon his breaking through the flames, killed him in the man- 
ner we have related.^ 

* The Scytala wm sent to turn. 

t Alcibiadei had dreamed that Timandra attired him in her own habit. 

t She buried him in a town called lleliasa ; and we learn from Athenaeui 
(in JhipnMvph.) that the monument remained to his time ; for he himaetf saw 
it. The emperor Adrian, in memoiy of so great a man, caused his statue of 
Persian marble to be set up thereon, and ordered a bull to be sacrificed to 
him annually. 

§ Ephorus the historian, as he is cited by Diodorus Siculus (lib. ziy.) ^res 
an account of his death, (juite different from those recited by Plutarch. He 
says, that Akibiades haTuig discorered the design of Cyrus the younger to 
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take up arms, infomied Pharnabazos of it, and deiired that he might carry the 
news to the king ; but Pharnabazus envying him that honour, sent a confi- 
dant of his own, and took all the merit upon himself. Alcibiades, suspecting' 
the matter, went to Paphlagonia, and sought to procure from the governor 
letters of credence to the king, which Pharnabazus understanding, hired 
people to murder him. He was slain in the fortieth year of bis age. 
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CAIUS MARCIUS CORIOLANUS. 



The family of the Marcii afforded Rome many illustrious 
patricians. Of this, house was Ancus Marcius, who was 
grandson to Numa by his daughter ; as were also Publius and 
Quintus Marcius, who supplied Rome with plenty of the best 
water. Censorinus, too, who was twice appointed censor by 
the people of Rome, and who procured a law, that no man 
should ever bear that office twice afterwards, had the same 
pedigree. 

Caius Marcius, of whom I now write, was brought up by 
his mother, in her widowhood ; and from him it appeared, 
that the loss of a father, though attended with other disadvan- 
tages, is no hindrance to a man's improving in virtue, and 
attaining to a distinguished excellence ; though bad men some- 
times allege it as an excuse for their corrupt lives. On the 
other hand, the same Marcius became witness to the truth of 
that maxim, that if a generous and noble nature be not 
thoroughly formed by discipline, it will shoot forth many bad 
qualities along with the good, as the richest soil, if not culti- 
vated, produces the rankest weeds. His undaunted courage 
and firmness of mind excited him to many great actions, and 
carried him through them with honour ; but, at the same time, 
the violence of his passions, his spirit of contention, and 
excessive obstinacy, rendered him untractable and disagreeable 
in conversation ; so that those very .persons who saw with 
admiration his soul unshaken with pleasures, toils, and riches, 
and allowed him to be possessed ot the virtues of temperance, 
justice and fortitude, yet, in the councils and affairs of state, 
could not endure his imperious temper, and that savage man- 
ner, which was too haughty for a republic. Indeed, there is 
no other advantage to be had from a liberal education, equal to 
that of polishing and softening bur nature by reason and dis- 
cipline ; for that produces an evenness of behaviour, and 
banishes from our manners all extremes. There is this, how- 
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ever, to be said, that in those times military abiiiues were 
deemed by the Romans the highest excellence ; insomuch diat 
the term which they use for virtue in general, was applied by 
them to valour in particular. 

Marcius, for his part, had a more than ordinary inclination 
for war, and therefore, from a child, began to handle hta 
weapons. As he thought that artificial arms avail but little, 
unless those with which nature has supplied as be well im- 
proved, and kept ready for use, he so prepared himself by 
exercise for every kind of combat, that while his limbs were 
active and nimble enough for pursuing, such was his force and 
weight in wrestling and grappling with the enemy, that none 
could easily get clear of him. Those, therefore, that had any 
contest wi^ him for the prize of courage and valour, thougn 
they failed of success, flattered themselves with imputing it to 
his invincible strength, which nothing could resist or fatigue. 

He made his first campaign when he was very young,* when 
Tarquin, who had reigned ia Rome, was driven from the 
throne, and after many battles fought with bad success, was 
now venturing all upon the last throw. Most of the people of 
Latium, and many other states of Italy, were now assisting and 
marching towards Rome, to re-establish him, not through any 
regard they had for Tarquin, but for fear and envy of the 
Romans, whose growing greatness they were desirous to check. 
A battle ensued, with various turns of fortune. Marcius dis- 
tinguished himself that day, in sight of the dictator ; for, see- 
ing a Roman pushed down at a small distance from him, he 
hastened to his help, and standing before him, he engaged his 
adversary, and slew him. When the dispute was decided in 
favour of the Romans, the general presented Marcius, among 
the first with an oaken crown.f This is the reward which 
their custom assigns to a man who saves the life of a citizen ; 
either because they honoured the oak for the sake of the Ar- 
cadians, whom the oracle called Acorn^eaters ; or because an 
oaken branch is most easy to be had, be the scene of action 
where it will ; or because they think it most suitable to take a 
crown for him who is the means of saving a citizen, from the 
tree which is sacred to Jupiter, the protector of cities. Be* 
sides, the oak bears more and fairer fruit than amy tree that 
grows wild, and is the strongest of diose that are cultivated in 
plantations. It afforded the first ages both food and drink, by 

* In the. first year of the seventy-first Olympiad, the two huAred and fifty- 
eighth of Rome, four hundred ana ninety-third before the Christian era. 

f The civic crown was the foundation of many privileges. He who had once 
obtained it, bad a right to wear it always. When he appeared at the public 
spectacles, the senators rose up to do him honour. He was placed near their 
bench ; and his ftther, and grandfather by the father's side, were entitled to 
the same privileges. Here was encouragement to merit, which cost the public 
notfaing, and yetvasproductiYe of many great efTeota. 
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its acorns and honey ; asid fiupplied^en with birds and other 
creatures for dainties,* as it produced the misletoe, of which 
birdlime is made.* 

Castor and Pollux are said to have appeared in that battle, 
and, with their horses dropping sweat, to have been seen soon 
after in the forum^ announcing the victory, near the fountain, 
where the temple now stands. Hence also it is said, that the 
fifteenth of July,t being the day on which. that victory was 
gained, is consecrated to those sons of Jupiter. 

It generally happens, that when men of small ambition are 
very early distinguished by the voice of fame, their thirst of 
honour is soon quenched, and their desires satiated; whereas 
deep and solid minds are improved and brightened by marks 
of distinction which serve as a brisk gale, to drive them for* 
ward in the pursuit of glory. They do not so much think that 
they have received a reward, as that they have given a pledge, 
which would make them blush to fall -short of the expectations 
of the public ; and therefore Aey endeavour, by their actions, 
to exceed them. Marcius had a soul of this frame. He was 
always endeavouring to excel himself, and meditating some 
exploit which might set him in a pew light, adding achieve- , 
ment to achievement, and spoils to spoils ; therefore the' latter 
generals under whom he served were always striving to outdo 
the former in the honours they paid him, and in the tokens of 
their esteem. The Romans at that time were engaged in 
several wars, and fought many battles, and there was not one 
that Marcius returned from without some honorary crown, 
some ennoblmg distinction. The end which others proposed 
in their acts of valour was g^ory ; but he pursued glory because 
the acquisition of it delighted his mother. For when she was 
witness to the applauses he received, when she saw him crowned, 
when she embraced hi^n with tears of joy, then it was that he 
reckoned himself at the height of honour and felicity. Epami- 
nondas (they tell us) had the same sentiments, and declared ^ 
it the chief happiness of his life, that his father and mother 
lived to see the generalship he exerted, and the victory he won, 
at Leuctra. He had the satisfaction, indeed, to flee both his 

Earents rejoice in his success, and partake of his good fortune ; 
ut only the mother of Marcius, Volumnia, was living ; and 
dierefore holding himself obliged ^o pay her all that duty which 
wcmld have belonged to his father, over and abpve what was 
due to herself, he thought he coqld never sufficiently express 
his tenderness and respect. He even married in compliance. 

* It does not any where appear that the ancients made use of the oak in 
ship-building. How much nobler ,an encomium mi^ht an English historian 
afiord that tree than Plutarch has been able to give it \ 

f By the great disorder of the Roman calendar, the fifteenth of July then ' 
fell upon the twenty-fourth of our October, 
vol. I. ' 3 O 
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with her desire an4 request ; and after his wife had borne him 
children, still lived in the same bouse with his mother. 

.At the time when the reputation and interest which his 
virtue had procured him in Rome, was very great, the senate, 
taking the part of) the nchtf sort of citizens, were at variance 
with the common people, who* were used by their creditors 
with intolerable cruelty. Those that had something con- 
siderable, were stript of their goods which were either detained 
for security or sold; and those that had nothing were dragged 
into prison, and. there bound with fetters, though their bodies 
were full of wounds, and wpm out with fighting for their coun- 
try. The last expedition they were engaged in was against the 
Sabines, on which occasion their rich creditors promised to 
treat thein with more lenity ; and, in pursuance ol a decree of 
the senate, M. Valerius the consul, was guarantee of ^t 
promise. But when they had cheerfully undergone the fatigues 
of that war, and were returned victorious, and yet found that the 
usurers made.them no abatement, and that the senate pretended 
to remember nothing of that agreement, but without any sort 
of con,cern saw them dragged to prison, and their goods seized 
upon as formerly, then diey filled the city with tumult and 
sedition. 

The enemy, apprised of these intestine broils, invaded die 
Roman territories, and laid them waste with fire and sword. 
And when the consuls called upon such as were able to bear 
arms. to give in their names, not a man took any notice of it; 
something was then to be done, but the magistrates differed in 
their opinions. Some thought the poor should have a, littk 
indulgence, and that the extreme rigour of the law ought to be 
softened. - Others declared absolutelv a^inst that proposal, 
and particularly M arcius. Not that he thought the money a 
matter of great consequence, but he considered this specimen 
of the people's insolence as an attempt to subvert the laws, and 
the forerunner of farther disorders, which it became a wise 
government timely to restrain and suppress. 

The senate assembled several times within the space of a 
few days, and debated this point; but asT they came to no con« 
elusion, on a sudden the commonalty rose, one and all, and 
encouraging each other, they Ic^ft the city, and withdrew to the 
hill now cMedSacredy near the river Anio, but without com- 
mitting any violence or other act of sedition. Only, as they 
went along, they loudly complained, — ^^^That it was now a 
great*while since the rich had driven them from their habitap 
tious ; that Italy would anywhere supply them with air and 
water, and a place of burial ; and that Rome, if they staid in k, 

• TlAaxtf SitutrtA signifies the same as m^^'imL. So 1 Cor, vii. 40. 4imm H 
tutym mmz/uA ew •««>, instead of / think ak9 that J horn th^ Spirit ^ Q^ 
should be tnmalated, andlhwv the fSjfirii o/^^. 
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Would afford them no other privilege, unless it were such to 
bleed and die in fighting for tneir wealthy oppressors.** 

l*he senate were then alarmed^ and from the oldest men of 
their body selected the most moderate and popular to treat 
with the people. At the head of them was Menenius Agrippa, 
whO) afier much entreaty addressed to them, and many argu- 
ments in defence of the senate, concluded bis discourse with 
this celebrated fable: — ^^^The members of the human body 
once mutinied against the belly, and accused it of lying idle 
and useless, while they were alt labouring and toiling to satisfy 
it» appetites ; but the belly only laughed at their simplicity, 
who knew not that though' it received all the nourishment 
into itself, it prepared and distributed it again to all parts of 
the body. Just so, my fellow-eitizens,'* said he, ^ stands the 
case between the senate and you. For their necessary coun* 
sels and acts of government are productive of advantage to 
you all, and distribute their salutary inftuente sUt\OBgst the 
whole people.** 

After this they were reconciled to the senate, having de- 
manded and obtained the privilege of appointing five men* to 
defend their rights on all occasions. These are called tribunes 
of the people. The first that were dlected, were Junius Bru- 
tosf and Sicinius Vellutus^ the leaders of the secession. Wheli 
the breach was thus made up, the plebeians soon came to btf 
enrolled as soldiers, and readily obeyed the orders of the con^ 
suls relative to the war. As for Marcius, though he was fat 
from being pleased at the advantage which the people had 
gained, as it was a lessening of the authority of the patricians, 
and though he found a considerable part of the nobility of his 
opinion, yet he exhorted them not to be backward wherever 
the interest of their country was concerned, but to show them* 
Selves superior to the commonalty rather in virtue than in 
power. 

Corioli was the capital of the country of the Volscians, with 
whom the Pomans were at war; and as it was besieged by the 
consul Cominius, the rest of the Volscians w^e much alarmed, 
and assembled to succour it, intending to give the Romans 

* The tribanet were at ftrtt fire in number; but afew yeus after £▼« mote 
vere added. Before the fiecftle left the Mmt Sacer^ they paaaed a kw» kf 
which the persona of the tribunes were made sacred. Their sole fanction was 
to interpose in aU grieyances offered the plebeians br their superiors. This 
inftetposinp was called Marestwo, tad was performed bv standing up and pro- 
asitncing the aingle word ve$9^ 1 forbid it. They had their seats placed at tktt 
door of the senate^ and were never admitted into it, but when the consuls 
« called them to ask their opinion upon some affair that concerned the interests 
of the people. 

f The name of this trifanae WMliUcins Junius, and becaiwe Incius Joqlus 
Brutus was famed for delivering his country from the tyranaio yoke of .tibe 
kinn, he also assomed the surname of Bratus, which exposed him to a great 
4ei3 of ridictile. 
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batde under the waUs, and to attack them on both sides. But 
after Cominius had divided his forces, and with part went to 
meet the Volscians without, whoVere marching against him, 
leaving Titus Lartius, an illustrious Roman, with the other 
part, to carry on the siege, the inhabitants of Corioli despised 
the body that were left, and sallied out tx> fight them. The 
Romans at first were obliged to give ground, and were driven 
to their entrenchments. But Marcius, with a small party, 
flew to their assistance, killed the foremost of the enemy, and 
stopping the rest in their career, with a loud voice caQed the 
Romans back. For he was (what Cato wanted a soldier to be) 
not only dreadful for the thunder of his arm, but of voice too, 
and had an aspect whkh struck his adversaries with terror and 
dismay. Many Romans then crowding about him, and being 
ready to second him, the enemy retired in confusion. ' Nor 
was he satisfied with making them retire ; he pressed hard upon 
their rear, and pursued them quite up to the gates. There he 
perceived 'that his men discontinued the pursiut, by reason of 
the shower of arrows which fell from the walls, and that none 
of them had any thoughts of rushing along with the fugitives 
into the x:ity, which was filled with warlike people, who were 
all under arms ; nevertheless he exhorted and encouraged them 
to press forward, crying out, — ^*' That fortune had opened the 
gates rather to the victors than to the vanquished*** But as few 
were willing to follow him, he broke through the enemy, and 
pushed into the town with the crowd, no one at first daring to 
oppose him, or even to look him in the face. But when he 
cast his eyes around, and saw so small a number within die 
walls, whose service he could make use of in that dangerous 
enterprise, and that friends and foes were mixed together, he 
summoned all his force, and performed the most incredibk^ 
exploits, whether you consider his heroic strength, his amazing 
agility, or his bold and daring spirit ; for he overpowered all 
that were in his way, forcing some to seek refuge in the far- 
thest comers of the town, and others ta give out and throw 
down their armsii which afforded Lartius an opportunity to ^ 
bring in the rest of the Romans unmolested. 

The city thus taken, most of the solditers fell to plundering, 
which Marcius highly resented, crying out,—** That it was a 
shame for them to run about after pluftder, or, under pretence 
of collecting the spoils, to get out of the way of danger, while 
the consul, and the Romans under his command, were, per- 
haps^ engaged with the enemy." As there were not many that 
listened to what he said, he put himself at the head of such as 
offered to follow him, and took the route which he knew would * 
lead him to the consul's army ; sometimes pressing his small 
party to hasten their maich, and conjuring tnem not to suffer 
their ardour to cool; and sometimes begging of the gods that 
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the batde might not be over before he arrived, but that be 
might have his share in the glorious toils and dangers of hh 
countrymen. 

It was customary with the Romans of that age, when they 
were drawn up inr order of battle, and ready to take up their 
shields, and gird their garments about them, to make a nuncu- 

J native will, naming each his heir, in the presence of three or 
bur witnesses. While the^ soldiers were thus employed, and 
the enexay in sight, Marcius came up. Some were startled at 
bis first appearance, covered as he i^as with blood and sweat* 
But when he ran cheerfully up to the consul, took him by the 
hand, akid told him that Corioli was taken, the consul clasped 
him to his heart; and those; who heard the news of that success, 
and those who did but guesd at it, were greatly animated, and 
with ^shouts demanded to be -led on to the combat. Marcius 
inquired of Cominius in ^hat manner the enemy's army was 
4rawn up, and where their best troops were posted. Being 
answered, that the Antiates, who were placea in the centre, 
were supposed to be die bravest and most warlike ^— ^^ I beg 
it of you, then,*' said Marcius, '*' as a favour, that ydu wHl 
place me direcdy opposite to them." And the consul, admir- 
ing his spirit, readily granted his request. 

When the battle was begun with the throwing of spears,* 
Marcius advanced before the rest^ and charged the centre of 
the Volscians with so much fury that it was soon broken. Ne- 
vertheless, the wings attempted to surround him ; and thexon^ 
8ul, alarmed for him, sent to his assistance a select band 
which he bad near his owti person. A sharp conflict then en- 
sued about Marcius, and a great carnage was quickly made; 
but the Romans pressed the enemy with so much vigour, that 
they put them to flight. And when they were going upon the. 
pursuit, they begged 'of Marcius, now almost weighed down 
with wounds and fatigue, to retire to the camp. But he an- 
swered: — ^ Thiat it was not for conquerors to be tired;" and 
so joined them in prosecdting the victory. The whole army 
of the Volscians was defeated, great numbers killed, and 
many made prisoners. 

Next day, Marcius, waiting upon die consul, attd the army 
being assembled, Cominius mounted the rostrum ; and having 
in the first place, returned due thanks to the gode for such ex- 
traordinary success, addressed himself to Marcius. He be- 
gan with a detail of .his gallant "Actions, of which he had him- 
self been nardy an^ eye*wiiness, and which had pardy been 
related to nim by Lartius. Then out of the great quantity of 
treasure, the many horses and prisoners diey had taken, he 
•rdered him to take a tendi, before any distribution was made 
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to the rest^bemdea making him a present of a fine horse with 
noble trappings, as a reward for his valour. 

The army received this speech with great applause; and 
Marcius, stepping forward, said,-—" That he accepted of the 
horse, i^nd was happy in the consul's approbation ; but as for 
the rest, he considered it rather as a pecuniary reward than as 
a mark of honour, and therefore desired to ,be excused, being 
satisfied with his single share of the booty. One favour only 
in particular,''- continued he, " I desire, and beg I may be in- 
dulged in. I havje a friend among the Volscians, bound with 
me iTL the sacred rites of hospitality,'*' and a man of virtue and 
honour. He is now among the prisoners, and from easy and 
opulent circumstances, reduced to servitude. Of the many 
misfortunes under which he labours, I should be glad to res- 
cue him from one, which is that of being sold as a slave." 

These words of MarciUs witre followed with still louder ac- 
clamations; his conquering the temptations of money being 
more admired than the valour he had exerted in battle. For 
even those who before regarded his superior honours with 
envy and jealousy, ' now thought him worthy of great things^ 
because he had greatly declined them, and Vere more struck 
with that virtue which led him to despise such extraordinary 
advantages, than with the merit which claimed them. Indeed, 
the right use of riches is mdre commendable than that of 
aiins; and not to desire them at all, more glorious than to use 
them well. 

When the acclamations were over, and the multitude silent 
again, Cominius subjoined,*—" You cannot, indeed, my fellow* 
soldiers, force these gifts of yours upon a person so firmly re* 
solved to refuse them ; let us then give him what is not in his 
power to decline, let us pass « vote that he be called CoRio- 
LANtJS, if his gallant behaviour at Corioli has not sdready be- 
stowed that name upon him." Hence came his third name 
of Corlolanus. By which it appears, that C^ius was the pro- 

5)er name; that the second name, Marcius, was that of the 
amily ; and -that the third Roman appellative was a peculiar 
note of distinction, given afterwards on account of some par- 
ticular act of fortune, or signature, or virtue of him that bore 
St. Thus, among the Greeks, additional names were given to 
some on account their achievements, as Soter^ the preatrver^ 
ana Callinicua^ the victorious; to others, for something re- 
markable in their persons^ as Physeon^ the gore^bellied^ and 
Grtfpus^ theeoffie-nosed; or, for their good qualities, as JEu^- 

* With the former translator, we have rendered it thus, instead of Mhtt^ 
which IS indeed the literal sanae, but aoanda uncoutfaly in English, as it conreys 
tp the unlearned reader the idea of an innkeeper^ Among, the ancientsb oa* 
friend ci^led another of a different nation ^wof, my ttrtoiger^ or Ao^t meut, 
my hti^ because, on their travels, or other occasions, they entertuned each 
other at their houses. 
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gttes^ the bentfactory sdA PbiUuklphus^ the kin4 brother; ^ or 
their good fortune, as Eudsemon^ the prosperous y a name given 
to the second prince of the family of the Batti. Several 
princes also have had satirical names bestowed Upon them; 
Antigonus (for instance) was called Dosoih, the man that will 
give to-morrow; and Ptolemy was styled LamyraSy t(te buffoon. 
But appellations of this last sort were used with greater lati- 
tude, among the Romans. One of th^ Metelli was distin- 
guished hy the name of DiadematiiSy because he went a long 
time with a bandage, which covered an ulcer he had in his 
forehead^ and another they called Cekr^ because widi sur- 
prising, celerity he entertained them with a funeral show of 
gladiators, a few days after his father's death. In our times, 
too, some of the Romans receive their names from the cir- 
cumstances of their birth; as that of Proculus^ if *born when 
their fathers, are in a. distant country, and that of Posthumus^ 
if born after their father's death ; and when twins come into 
the World, and one of them dies at the birth, the survivor is 
called Yopiacus, , Nances are also appropriated on account of 
bodily imperfections ; for amongst them we find not only Sylla^ 
the redy and Niger^ the blacky but even Cacusy the blind^ and 
Claudiusy the lame; such persons, by this custom, being wisely 
taught, not to consider blindness, or any other bodily misfor- 
tune, as a reproach or disgrace, but to answer to appellations' 
of that kind as their proper names.. But this point might have 
been insisted upon with greater propriety in another place. 

When the war was over, the demagogues stirred up another 
sedition. , And as there was no new cause of disquiet or in? 
|ury done the people, they made use of the mischieft^ which 
were the necessary consequence . of the former troubles and 
dissensions, as a handle against the patricians. For the great- 
est part of the ground being left uncultivated and unsown, 
and the war not permitting them to bring in bread-corn from 
other countries, there was an estreme scarcity in Rome.* The 
factious orators then seeing that com was not brought to mar- 
ket, and that if the market could be supplied, the commonalty 
had but little money to buy with, slanderously asserted that 
the rich had caused the famine out of a spirit of revenge. 

At this juncture there arrived ambassadors frpm the people 
of Velitrx, who offered to surrender their city to the Romans, 
smd desired to have a -number of new inhabitants to replenish 
it; a pestilential distemper having committed siich ravages 
there, that scarce the tenth part of the inhabitants remained. 

* The people withdre\tr to the sacred rooont soon after the aututnnal equinox, 
and the reconciliation with the patrlcianB did not tal^e place until the winter ' 
solatice, so that the seed-time was lost ; and the Roman factops who were sent 
to buy com in other coUntiieSy were very unsuccessful. 
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The ^en^ible part qf the Bonlan? thought this pressing neces^^ 
sity- of Velitrae a sea^ooable and advantageous thing for Rome^ 
as it would lessen the scarcity of. provisions. They hoped, > 
moreover, that the sedition would subside if the city were, 
purged of the troublesome part of the people, who most readily 
took fire a^ the harangjues of their oratprs, and who were as 
<)angeraus to the state as so many superfluous and. morbid 
humours are to the bo^y, Sujchas the^e^ therefore, the con- 
suls singled out for the colony, and pitched upon others to-, 
serve in the war against the Volscians, contriving it so that 
employment abroad might still the intestine tumuks, and be- 
lieving, that when rich and poor, plebeians ai^d patricians, 
came to ,bear arms together again, to be in .the same camp, 
and to v^/ttt the same dangers, they would be disposed tci ^reat 
eaph other ^ith inqre gentleness and capdour. 
. But the restless tribunes, Sicinios and Brutus, opposed both 
th^j^ designs, crying out. That the consuls disguised a most 
inhumati.act under the plausible term of a colony; for iohur 
man it certaixily \i^as, to thr9w the poor citizens into a devour- 
ijig gjalf^ by sending them to s^ place where the air was in*> 
fect^, ^n4 where noisome carcasses lay above ground^ where 
also they would be at , the disposal of a strange and cruel 
deity. And as if it were. not sufficient .to destroy some by, 
famme, and to ei^pose others to ^e plague, they involved them 
also into a needless war, that po kind of calamity might be 
wapting tQ coxnplete the rutn of the city, because it refused to 
continue in slavery, to the rich. 

The people, irrita^ted* by these speeches, neither obeyed the 
summons, to be enlisted for the war, nor could be brought to, 
approve the order to go and people Velitrae. While the^ senate 
were in doubt what step they should take, Marclus, now not a 
little elated by flie honours he had received, by the sense of hitf 
awn great abilities, and by the deference that was paid him by 
the principal persons in the. state,, stood foremost in opposition 
to the tribunes! The colony, therefore, was sent out, heavy 
fines being set upon such as refused to go. But as they de^ 
Glared- absolutely against serving in the war, Marcius mus- ' 
tered up. his own clients,- and as many volunteers as he coulil 
procure, and with these made an inrc^into the territories pf 
the Antiaten., There he found plenty ^of. com, and a great 
number of cattle and slaves, no part, of which he reserved to 
himself^ buttled his troops back to Rome, loaded with the 
rich booty* The rest of the citizens then repenting of their 
obstinacy, and envying those who had got such a quantity of 
provisions, looked upon Marcius with an evil eye, not being 
able to endure the increase of his power and honour, which, 
they considered as rising on the ruins of the people. 
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Soon after,* Marcius stood for the consulship ; on which 
occasion thbcommohalty began to relent, being sensible what a ^ 
shame it would be to rfsject and affront a man of his family and 
virtue, ind that too after he had done so many signal services 
to the public. It was the custom for those who were candidates 
forstich an high office to solicit and caress the people intheforum^ 
and, at those times, to be clad in a loose gown withput the tunic 
whether that humble dress was thought more suitable for sup- 
pliahts, or whether it was for the convenience of showing their 
wbunds, as so many tokens of valour; for it was not from any 
suspicion the citizens then had of bribery, that they required 
the candidates to appear before them ungirt, and without toy 
close garment, when they came to beg their votes; since it was 
ihuch. later &an thib, and indeed many ages after, th%t buying 
and selling stole in, and money came to be a means of gaining 
an election. Then, corruption reaching also ithe tribimals and 
the camps, arms were subdued by money, and the common- 
wealth was changed into a monarchy. It was a shrewd saying, 
whoever said it, ^ That the man who first ruined the Roman 
people, was he who first gave them treats and gratuities;." Bbt 
this- mischief crept secretly and gradually in, ahd did not show 
it» face in Rome for a considerable time. For we know not 
who it was that first bribed its citizens or its judges ; but it is 
naid, that in ATthens, the first man who corrupted a tribunal, 
was Anytas the son of Anthymion, when he was tried for trea- 
son in delivering up the fort of Pylos,t at the latter end of the 
Peloponnesian war; a time when the golden age reigned in the 
Roman courts in all its simplicity. 

When, therefore, Mafcius showed the wounds and scars he 
had received in the many glorious battles he had fought, for 
seventeen years successively, the people were struck with 
reverence for his virtue, and agreed to choose him consul. 
But when the day of election caine, and he was conducted with 
great pomp into the Campus Martrus by the senate in a body, 
all the patricians- acting with more zeal and .vigour than ever 
had been kno%vn on the like occasion, the commons then altered 
their minds, and their kindness was turned into envy and in- 
dignation. The malignity of these passions was farther as- 
sisted by 'the fear they entertain'ed, that if a man so strongly 
attached to the interests of the senate, and so much respected 
by the nobility, shoulH attain the consulship, he might utterly 
deprive the people of their liberty, Influenced by these' con- 
siderations, they rejected Marcius, and appointed others to that 
office. The senate took this extremely ill, considering it as an 

* It was tht next year, b^ng' the third of the seventy -second Olymfkiad* four 
hundred and eighty-eight years before the Christian era. 

f The translation of 17 SB, has tb« name of the fort with a French termin;!- 
tM»n» Py/e» uliich It a clear proof that the Ore«k was not consulted, 
VOL. I. 3 H 
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afiront rather intended against them than against Marciatf. 
^ As for Marcius, he resented that treatment highly, indulg^np 
his irascible passions^ upon a supposition that Aey have some- 
thing great ai;id exalted m them ; and wanting a due mixture of 
gravity and mildness, which are the cKief political virtues, and 
the fruits. 6f reason and education. He did not consider, that 
the man who applies himself to public business, and undertakes 
to converse with men, should, above all things, avoid that 
overbearing' austerity y which (as Plato says) is always the com" 
f anion of solitude^ and cultivate in his heart the patience which 
some people so much deride. Marcius, then, being plain and 
artless, but rigid and inflexible widial, was persuaded, that to 
vanquish opposition was the highest attainment of « gallant 
spirit. He never dreamed that such obstinacy is rather the 
effect of the weakness and effeminacy bf a distempered mind» 
which breaks out in violent passions, like so many tumours ; 
and therefore he weht away in great disorder, and full of ran- 
cour against the people. , Such of the young nobility as were 
most distinguished by the pride of birth and fatness of spirit^ 
who had always. been wonderfully taken with Marcius, and 
then unluckily happened, to attend him, inflamed his resent- 
ment by expressing their own grief and indignation. * For he 
was their leader in ever\^ expedition, and their instructor in the 
art of war; he it Was who inspired them with a truly virtuous 
emulation, an<t taught them to rejoice in. their Qwn success^ 
without envying the exploits of otJners. 

In the mean -time, a great quantity of bread-cori) was 
brought to Rome, being partly bought up in Italy, and partly 
a present from Gelon king of Syracuse. The aspect of afiairs 
lippeared now to be encouraging^ and it was hoped that the in- 
testine broils would cease with die scarcity. The senate, there- 
fore, being immediately assenlbledy the people stood in crowds 
without, waiting for the issue of their deliberations. They ex- 
pected tliat.the market rates for the com that wks bought would 
be moderate, and that a distribution of that which was a gift 
would be made gratis; for there were some who proposed that 
the senate should dispose of it in that manner^ But Marcius 
stood up, and severely censured those that spoke in favour of 
the commonalty, tailing them demagogues, and traitors to the 
nobility. He said, — ^^ They nourished, to their own great pre- 

J'udiee, the pernicious seeds of 'boldness "ftnd petulance, which 
lad been sown among the populace; when they should rather 
have nipped them in the bud, and not have sufiered the ple- 
beians to strengthen themselves with the tribunitial power. 
That the people were now become formidable, gaining whatever 
point they pleased, and not doing any one thing against their 
inclination; so that living in a sort of anarchy, they would n»- 
longer obey, the consuls^ nor acknowledge any superiors but 
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those whom they calkd their own magistrates. That the »«• 
nators who advised that distribution should be m^de in the 
manner of the Greeks, whose government was entirely demo* 
cratical, were effecting the ruin of. the constitution, by en- 
couraging the insoknoe of the rabble. For that they'woul4 
not suppose they received such favours for the campaign 
which tney had refused to make^ or fpr the secessions by 
which they had deserted their couptry, or for the> calumnies 
which they had countenanced against the sens^te. But," con* 
tinued he, ^^ they will think that we yield to them through fear, 
and grant them such indulgences by way of flattery; and as 
they will expect to find us always so complaisant, there will be 
no end to their disobedience, no period to their turbulent and 
«editioua practices. It would, tnerefore, be perfect madness 
to take such a step. Nay, if we are wise, we shall entirely 
adsolish the tribunes' office,*^ which has made ciphers of the 
consuls, and divided the city in such a manner, that it is no 
longer one as formerly, but broken into two parts, which will 
never knit again, or cease to vex and harass each other with all 
the evils of discord." f 

Marcius, haranguing to this pui|K>se, inspired the young 
senators and almost all the men of fortune with his own en- 
thusiasm; and they cried out. that he was the only man in 
Rome who had a spirit above the meanness of flattery smd sub- 
mission.; yet some of the aged senators foresaw die conse- 
quence, and opposed his measures. In fact the issue was un- 
fortunate; forttie tribunes^ who w.ere present, when they saw 
that Marcius would have a majority of voices, ran out to the 
people, loudly calling upon them to stand by their own magis- 
trates, and give their best assistiance. An assembly then was 
held in a tumultuary manner, in which the speeches of Marcius 
were recited, and the plebeians in their fury ' had thoughts of 
breaking in upon the, senate. The tribunes pointed th^ir rage 
against Marcius in particular, by impeaching him in fonn, and 
sent for him to make -his defence; but a$ he spumed the mes- 
sengers, they went themselves, attended by th^aediles, to bring 
him by force, and began to lay hands on him. UpoA this the 
patricians stood up for him, drove off the tribunes, and beat 
the sdiles; till night coming on broke off the quarrel. Early 
next morning, the consuls observing that Ae people, now ex- 
tremdy incensed^ flocked from all quarters into the /brum; and 
dreading what might be the consequence to the city, hastily con- 
vened the senate, and moved,— ^^^ That they should consider how 

* The tribuaet had lately procar^d a law, vhtch made it penal to interrupt 
ihem when they were speaking to the people. 

t Plutarch has omitted the moat aggnhratmi^ paaaSge in Corioknua'a ipeecb, 
wherein he proposed the holding up the price of bread-corn as high as ever, 
to keep the people in dependence and aubjeinion. 
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with k>iid words and favourable rescftutions they might bringfhe 
(commons to temper ; for th^ this yfrM not a time to display their 
ambition, nor would it be prudent to pursue disputes about Ae 
point of honour at a critical and di^iigerous juncture, which re^ 
quired the greatest moderation and delicacy 6f conduct/' As 
the majority agreed to the motion, they went out to confer with 
the people, and used their best endeavours to pacify them^ 
coolly refuting carumnies, and inodestly, though not without 
some degree of sharpness, complaining of their behaviour. As 
to the price of bread-GonOf and other provisions, 'they declared 
diere should be no difference between them. 

Great part of the people were moved with thi^ qiplicationY 
and it clearly ' appeared, by their candid; attention, that ihejr 
were ready to close with it. Then the tribunes stood up and 
ftaid,-^^^That since the senate acted with moderation, the 
people were not unwilling to make concessions m .their 
turn; but they insisted that Marcios should come apd answer 
to the^e articles : Whether he had tiot stirred up the senate to 
the confounding of all government, and to the destroying of the 
people's privileges'? Whether he' had not refased to obey their 
summons ? Whedif r he had not beaten and other^irise maltreated 
the «diles in the fprum ; and by these means (so far as in him 
lay) levied war, and brought the citizens to sheath Aeir swords 
in each .other's bosoms f" These things they said with a design, 
either to humble Marcius, by making him submit to entreattfae 
people's clemency, which was much against his haughty tem* 
per ; or^ if he followed his native . bei\t, to- draw him to make 
the breach incurable. The latter they, were inhopes of, and 
the rather because they knew the man well. He stood as if 
he would have made his defence, and the pec^de waited 19 
silei^ce for what he had to say. But when, instead of the sub* 
missive^ language that ws£b. expected, he began with an aggra* 
vating boldness^ and rather accused the commons than defetided 
himself; when with the tone of his voice and die fierceness of 
his looks he expressed aif intrepidity bordering upon insolence 
and contempt; they lost all patience: and Sicinius, the boldest 
of the tribunes, after a short consultation with his colleagues, 
pronounced openly, that the tribunes condemned Marcius to 
die. He then ordered the sediles to take him immediately ;up 
to the top of the Tarpeian rock^ and throw him down the pre* 
cipice. However, when they came to lay hands om him, the 
action appeared horrible eV.en to many of the plebeians., The 

Eatricians, shocked and astonished, rsn with great outcries to 
is assistance, and got Marcius in the midst of them, some in* 
terposing to keep off the arrest,' and others stretching out their 
handsin suppliqatipn to t^e multitude ; but no regard was paid 
to words and entreaties amidst such disorder. and confusion, 
until the friends and relations of the trtbones, perceiving it 
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would be impossible to carry off Marcius and punisti him 
capiuilly, without first spiUing much patrician blood, persuaded 
then) to .alter the cruel and unprecedented pslrt of the sentence ; 
not to use violence. in the aifair, or put him to death withbut 
form or trial, but to refer aU to ^he pepple^s determination - in 
fttll assembly. 

Sicinius, then a little mollified, asked the patricians, '^ What 
they meapt by. taking jVIarcius out of the hands of diepeogle^ 
who were resolved to^punish bim •'' To which they r|{>Ued by 
atnotber question, ^^ What ,d^ you mean by thus dragging one 
of the worthiest men in Rome, without trial, to a barbarous 
and illegal execution ?'' ^^^f thaft \ie all^'^said Sictnius^ ^^you 
shall no longer have a.pretence for your quanr^s and factious 
behaviour to the people \; for th&y grant vou what you desire; 
the man shall have nis trt^l. And as for you,- Marcius, we 
cite you tp appear the tbird market-day, and satisfy the jpitr- 
zens of yom: innocence, if you can; for then by their suffrages 
your affair will be decided.'^ The -patricians- wefe content 
with Ais {Compromise ; and thinking tfaemsdves happy In car* 
rying Marcius off, they retired. 

Meanwhile, before the* third xnarket-day,. wbich was a con- 
side^ble space, for the. Romans hold their markets every ninth 
day, and tnence. call them Nundinss^yrBr broke out with the 
AntiateSy'^.which, because it was like to be of some continu- 
ance, gave them . hopes of evading the judgment, since there 
would be time for the people to'becpme more tractable, to mo- 
derate their anger^ or perhaps let it entirely evaporate in the 
business of that expedition. But they soofi^made peace with 
the^Antisttes, and returned: whereupon,^ the fears of the se- 
nate were renewed, and^they often i^et to consider how things 
might be so managed, that they ^ should -neither give up Mar- 
cius, nor leave room. for the tribunes to throw the pepple into 
new disorders. On this occasion, Appius Claudius, who was 
the most violent adversary the commons had, declared,— -^^ That 
the senate would betray and ruin themselves, and absplutely 
destroy the constitution, if they should once safTer the plebeians 
to assume a power of suffrage against the patricians.^'*' But 
the oldest and most popular of the senators! were of opinion ,*«- 
^^ That the people, instead of behaving with more harshness 
and severity, would become mild and gentle, if that power 
were indidged them ; ^since they did not despise the senate, but 
ratber thought themselves despised by it; and the prerogative 

' * Advice was suddenly brought to Rome, that the p^ple of Ahtium had 
seized and confiscated the ships belonging to Gelon's ambassadors in dieir 
return to jSioily, and had even ia^nsoned the ambassadors. Hereupon they 
took up arms to chastise the Antnte^ but they submitted and ma^e satis- 
fiiction. 

t Valerius wai atthe heSd of these. Hs insif(ted also at larg« en the hor^ 
riblcconsequenceisf sciviJirari / 
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of judging would be such an honour to them, that they would 
be perfectly datisfi^ed, and immediately lay aside all, resent- 
ment." ' , * , 

Marcius tii^en 'seeing the senate perplexed between their re- 
gard for him and fear of the people, asked the tribunes,—^ 
^^ What they accused hi'm of, and upon what charge he was tb 
bp tried before the people ?" Being told,—" Tlwt he would 
be,tried for treason against the commonwealth, in designing t# 
set him^lf up a^ a tyrant i?'* " Let mo go, then," said he, 
*^to the ptople,. and make my defence;. 1 refuse no form of 
trial, nor any kind of punishment if I be found guilty. Only 
allege no other crime against me, aig^ do not impose upon die 
senate.^' The tribunes agreed to these conditions, and pro- 
mised that the cause should turn upon this one'point. 
' But th^ first thing they did, after the people were assembled, 
was to compel theni to give their voices by tribes,| and not by 
centuries ; thus contriving thait the meanest and most sedidou3 
part of the populace^ and those who hiad no regard to justice 
or honour, might outvote such as had borne arms, or were oi 
some fortune and character. In 'the next place, they piissed 
by .the charge of his affecting the sovereignty, because they 
could not prove it, and, instead of it, repeated what Marcius 
some time before had said in the senate, against lowering the 
price' of com, and for abolishing the tribunitial powprw Avd 
they added to the impeachment a new aii-tick, namely, his 
not bringing into the public treasury the spoils he had taken in 
the country of the Antiates, but dividing them among the sol- 
diers.^ This last accusatipn^is said to have discomposed Mar- 
cius more than all the rest f for it was what he did not elLpect, 
and he could not imVnediately think' of an answer that would 
satisfy the commonalty ; the praises he beste'wed upon those 
who made that campE^ign with him, serving only to raise ^an 

* It was .never known that any person, whd affected to set hiijAself up ty- 
rant, joined with the nobility against the people, but qn the contrary, con- 
apired with the people against the nobility\ " Besides,'^ said he, in his de- 
fence, ^'it was to save these citizens, that I have received the wounds you 
see : let the tribunes show, if they can, how such actions «r» oonaitteot with 
the treacherous designs they lay to my charge." 

f FroiQ the reign of SprviusTulHus the vetoes had been always ^thered by 
centuries. Tlie cbnsuls were for keeping up the ancient custom, being well 
apprised, that they could save Coriolanus if the voices were reckoned by cen- 
turies, of which the knights a^d the wealthiest of the citizens made the ma- 
jority, beine^ pretty sut-e of ninety-eight out of a hundred and seventy-three, 
ftut the ai^fiil tribunes, alleging that, in an affair relating to the rights of the 
people, every citizen's vote ouglit to have }ts due .weight, would not by any 
means consent to let tbe voices be CoQected otherwise than b^ bribes. 
\ i "This," Said th'e tribune' Depius, **is a plain proof of his evil .designs: 
wiih the public money he secured to himselr creatiires and niards, and aap- 
porters of his intended usurpation. Let him make it appear that he bad.power 
to dispose of this booty without violating the laws. Let him answer directly 
to this one article, without dazzling us with the splendid shoW of his crown 
and scars, or using any other arts to blind the assembly." 
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outcry agidnat hifai from the majority, who were not concern* 
ed in it. At la^t, when they came to vote, he was condemned 
by a majority of three tribes, and the penalty to be inflicted 
upon him Was perpetual banishment. 

^ After the sentence was pronounced, the people were more 
elated, smd went off in greater transports than they ever did, 
on account of a victory in the field; the senate, on tlie other 
hand, were in the greatest distress, and repented that they had 
not run the last risk, rather than suffer the people to possess 
themselves of so much power, and use it in so insolent ai man- 
ner. There was no need then to look upon their dress, or any 
other mark of distinction, to know which was a plebeian, and 
which' a patrician ; the man that exulted was a plebeian, smd the 
man that was dejected, a patrician*. 

Marcius alone was unmoved and unhumt>led. Still lofty in 
his port, and firm in his countenance, he appeared hot to be 
sony for himself, and to be the only one of the nobility that 
was not. This air of fortitude w^s not, however, the effect 
of reason or moderatidn, but the man was buoyed up by an- 
ger and indignation^ >And this, though the vulgar know it 
not, has its rise from grief, wKich, when it catchbs flame, is 
turned to anger, and then bids adieu lb all feebleness and de- 
jection. Hence, the angiy man is courageous, jiist as he who 
has a fever is hoty the mmd being upon the stretch and in a 
violent agitation. His subsequent behaviour soon showed that 
he was thus affected. For having returned to his own h6use, 
and embraced his mother and his wife, who lamented their fate 
wiih the weakness of women, he exhorted them to bear it with 
patience, and then hastened to one of the city gates,* bein^ 
conducted by the patricians in a body. Thus he quitted '^Rome, 
without asking or receiving aught at any man's hands; and 
took with him only three or four clients. He spent a .few days 
in a solitary manner at some of his farms near the city, agi- 
tated with- a thousand different thoughts, such as his anger, sug- 
gested ; in which he did not propose any adva'htage to hiiiiself, 
but considered orAy how he might satisfy his revenge against 
the Romans. At last he determined to spirit up a cruel war 
against them from some neighbouring nation; and for this 
purpose to apply first to the Volscians; whom he knew to be 
yet strong both in men and money, and whom. he supposed^ to 
be rather exasperated and provoked to farther conflicts, th^n 
absolutely subdued. 

There was then a person at Antiuni, TuUus Aufidius by 
i^me,*. highly distinguished among- the Volsclans, by his 

* In Bryan's text, it is A^u^sc. The Bodleian ha^ it without the ia^ A^toc. 
But Livy and Dionysius oF Halicamassus. call hitt IHiUus Attius; and with 
them an anonymous MS. agrees, AJidius^ however, which is very near the 
Bodleian reading, has » Latin sound, and probably was .what Plutarch meant 
to write. 
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wealth, his valour, and noble bird>; • Mairius was very ftnsi- 
ble, diat of all the Romans, himself was.the man whom Tullus 
most hated; For, excited by ambitioh and emulation, as youn^ 
warriors usually are, they had in several engagements encoun- 
tered each other with menaces and bold defiances^ and thus had 
added' personal enmity to the hatred which reigned between 
the two nations. But notwithstanding all tfari^, considering the 
great generosity of Tullus, and knowing |hat he was more de*^ 
sirous thafti any of the Volscians of an opportunity to return 
upon the Romans part of the evils his country had' suffered^ he 
to6k a method which^ strongly eohfirms , that saying of the 
poet4 — 

Stern wrbtb, how gtrong thv sway1 tboug^h life's the forfeit,, 
Thy purpose must be gain'd. 

For, putting himself in such clothes and habHimehts as -were 
iBost likely to prevent his being* known, like Ulysses, 

He stole into the tostile town^ 

It was evening when he entered, and though many people met 
him' in. the.streets;, not one o£ them knew him. He passed 
therefore oft to the "hoftse of Tullus^ where he got in undis- 
covered, and having dhrectly made un to the fire-place,* he 
^ated himself without saving a wora, covering his face^ and 
remaining in a composed posture. Th^ people of the house 
were' veiy much>surprised, yet they did notvciiture to disturb 
him^for there was something of dignity both in his person and 
in his silence; but they^went atid related the strange adven- 
ture to Tullus, who was then at supper. TuUua, upon thtd, 
rose from' table, and coming. to Coriolanus, asked him, ^ Who 
he was, and upon what business he was come V[ Coriolanus, 
uncovering his facd, paused awhile, and theft tHus addressed 
hhn:— t" If thou dost not yet know <ne, Tullus, but distrustest 
thy own eyes^ I must of necessity be my own accuser^ I am 
Caius Marcitis, who liaye brought so many calamities upon the 
Volsbians^ and bear the additional name of Coriolanus, which 
will not suffer me to deny that imputation, w^re I disposed to 
it. For sill the labi^urs and dkngers I have undergone, I have 
no other reward left, but that appellation which distinguishes' 
my enmity to your nation, and which cannot indeed be taken 
from me. - Of every thing else I am deprived by the envy and 
outrage of the people, on the one hand, and the cowardice and 
. treacher}* of the magistrates, and those of my own order, on 
the other. 4%us driven out an exile, I am come a suppliant 
to thy household, gods; not for shelter and protection; for 

* The fire-place, having the domestic gods in it, was esteemed sacred;' and 
therefore all suppliants resorted to 'it, -as Jo ati asylun. 
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why should I come hither, if I were afraid of death? but for 
vengeance against tho^e whp have expelled me, which, me- 
thinks,' I begin to take, by putting m)06elf into thy hand&. If, 
therefore, thou art disponed to attack the enemy, come on, 
brave Tullus, avail thyself of my misfortunes; let my personal 
distress be the coQimon happiness of the Volsciana; You may 
be assured, I shall 6ght mucn better for you,.dian I have fought 
against you, because they who know perfecdy die stote of #c 
enemies' affairs, are much more capable of annoying them than 
8uch as do not know them. But if thou^ hast given Up all 
thoughts of war, I neither desire to live, nor is it fit for thee 
to preserve a person, who of old has been thine enemy, and how 
as not able to do thee any sort of service." , 

Tullus, delisted with this address, gave him his band, and, 
— ^** Rise," said he, ** Marcius^ and take courage. ■ The pre- 
sent you thus make of yourself is inestinMible; and you may 
.assure yoHrself, that, the Volscians will not be ungrateful." 
Then he entertained him at his table with great kindness, and 
the next and the following days they consulted together tibout 
the war. 

Rome was then in grea( confusion, by reason, of the animo- 
sity.of the nobiiicy against the commons, which was considera- 
bly heightened by the late condemnation of Marcius. Many 
prodigies were also announced by private persons, -as* well as 
by the priests and diviners ; one of which was as follows:— 
TitHS Latinus,* a man of no High rank, but of great modesty 
and candour, not > addicted to superstition,, much less to vain 
pretences to whal ir extraordinary^ had this dreatn:— ^Jupiter, 
he thought, appeared to him, and ordered him to tell the senate, 
^^That they had provided, him a very ^ad and ill-favoured 
leader of the dance in the sacred procession." WJsien he had 
seeii this vision, be said, he paid but little regard to it' at first. 
It, was presented a second and a third time, apd He neglected 
it ; whereupon he had the unhappiness to see his son sicken 
and die, and he himself was suddenly struck in such a\nkanner 
as to lose the use of his. limbs. These particulars he related 
in the setrate-hbuse, being carried on his couch for that pur- 
pose. "• And he had no sooner made an end, than he perceived, 
as they tell us, his strength return,* and rbse up, a^d walked 
home without help. ' . ^^ v 

^The senate wetre much surprised, and-mside a strict inquiry- 
into the affair, the result of which was, that a certain house- 
holder had delivered up one of his slaves,. who had Been guilty 
of some offence, to his other servants, w.ith an order to whi{i 
him through the market-place,., and Vhen put him to death. 
While they were executing tlris order, and scourging the 



* Livy calls him Titus Atinius. 
▼OL. T. 3 I 
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ivretch, who writhed himself^ through the violence of pain, into 
various postures,* the procession happened to come up. Many 
of the. people tl>at composed it were, fired with indignation, for 
the sight was ^^cessively disagreeable, and shocking to hu- 
manity ; yet nobody gave him the least assistance ; only curses 
and execrations were tent/ed against the man . who punished 
with so much cruelty. For in those times they treated their 
slaves with grea^ ihoderation, and this was natural, because 
they worked and even eat with them. It was deemed a great 
punishtkient for a slave who had committed a faul^ to take up 
that piece of wood with which they supported the thill of a 
waggon,>and ci^rry it round the neighbourhood. For he that 
was thus exposed to the derision- of the fapiily, and other in- 
habitants ot the place, entirely lost his credit, and was styled 
furcifer; the Romans calling that piece of timber furcCy which 
the Greeks call hypostates^ tnat is, a supporter. 

When Xatinus had' given the senate an account of his 
dream, and they doubted ^ho this iH-favoured and bad kader 
of the dance might be, the excessive severity of the punish- 
ment put some of them in mind of the slave who was whipped 
through the market««place, and -afterwards put to death. AU 
the priests agreeing that he must be the person meant, his 
master had a heavy fine laid upon him, and the processtpn and 
games were exhibited, anew, in honour of Ji^iter. Hence it 
appears, that Niima's religious institutions in general are very 
wise, and that this in particular is highly conducive to the 
purposes of piety, namely, that ^^hen the magistrates or priests 
are emplpyed in any sacred ceremony, a herald goes before, 
and proclaims aloud, Hoc age^ i. e. be attentive to thisi^ Kei^eby 
commanding every body to regard the solemn acts of religion, 
and n,ot to suffer any business or avoQation to intervene and 
disturb them; as well knowing that men's attention, especially 
in what concerns the worship of the gods, is seldom fixed^ but 
by a sort of violence and cpnstraint- 

fiut it i^ not only in^so important a case, that the Romaps 
begin anew their sacrifices, their procession?, and games : they 
do it for very small matters. If^ one of the horses that draw 
the chariots, called Tea^x^ in which are placed the images of 
the gods, happened to stnmble, or if the charioteer took the 
reins in his left hand, the whole procession was to be repeated. 
And in later ages they hav^ set about one sacrifice thirty 
several limes, on account of some defect or inauspicious ap- 
pearance in it. Such reverence have the Romans pai4 to the 
JSuprenie Being. - 

• According to Dionysius of llalicariiassus, the master bad given orders that 
tlie Blave should j>e punished at the head of the processkin, to make the igno- 
miny the more jiotorioue j which was a still greater affront to the deity in whose 
iioftour the procession was led up. 
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- Mean time Marcius and Tullus held secret conferences with 
the principal Volscians, in which they exhorted them to begin 
the war, while Rome w^as torn in pieces with factious disputes ^ 
but a sense of honour restrained some of them from breaking 
the truce, which was concluded for two years. The Romans, 
however, furnished them with a pretence for it, having, through 
some suspicion or false suggestion, caused proclamatiqn to be 
made at one of the public shows or g;ames, that all the Vol- 
sciansl should qiiit the town before sun-set. Some say, it ^ks 
a stratagem contrived by Marcius, who suborned a person to 
go to the consuls, and accuse the Vokcians of a design to attack 
the Romans during the games, and to set fire to the city. This 
proclamation exasperated the whole Volscian nation againait 
the Romans; and Tullus, greatly aggravatteg the affront,* at 
last persuaded them to s^nd to Rome, to demand that the lands 
and cities which had been taken frbm them in the war should 
be restored. The senate having heard what the ambassadors 
had to say, answered with indignation, ^^ That the Volscian^ 
might be ' the first to take up arms, but the Romans would be 
the last to lay them down." Hereupon Tullus summoned a 
general assembly of his countryfnen, whom he advised to send 
for Marcius, and, forgetting all past injuries, to rest ^tisfied, 
that the service he would do them, now their allv, would 
greatly exceed all the damage they had received irom him 
while their enemy. 

Marciius accprdizigfy was called in, and ma4e an oration to 
the people; who found tihat he knew how to speak as "well as 
fight, and that he excelled in capacity as well as courage, atid 
therefore they joined him in commission with Tullus. As he 
was afraid that the Volscians Would spend much time in pre- 
parations, and so lose a favourable opportunity for action, 'he 
left it to the magistrates and other principal persons in Antium 
to provide troops and whatever else was nec^ssdry, while he, 
witnout making any set levies, took a number of v6lunteers,' 
and with them overran the Roman territories, before any body 
in Rome could expect it. There he made so much booty that 
the, Volscians found it difficult to carry it off, and consume it 
in th^ camp. 'Bu,t the great quantity of provisions he collected, 
and the damage he did the' enemy^ by coiiimitting such spoil, 
was the least part of the service in this expedition. - The great 
point he h^d in view in the whole matter, was to increase the 
people's suspicions of the nobility. For while he ravaged the 
whole <:ountry, he was very attentive to spare the lands of the 
patricians, and to see that nothing should . be carried off from 

*• •*'Wc done," Mid he, ^ of sU the different nations now iii Rom^, are not 
thought worthy to see the games. We alone, like the profanest wretches and 
oatlawB, are diriven from a public featii^al. Go, and tell in all your citie and 
▼iUafes the difdng^uiihing mark the Roitums have put upon us." 
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them. Hence the ill opinion tho two parties had of each others 
and consequently the troubles grew greater than ever ; the pa- 
' tricians nccusing the plebeians of unjustly driving out one of 
the bravest men in Rome, and the plebeians reproaching them 
with bringing' Marcius upon them tb indulee their revenge, and 
with^ sitting secure spectators of whaf^ others suffered by the 
war, while the war itself was a guard to their lands and sub- 
sistence. Marcfus having thus effected his purpose, and in- 
spired the Volscistn^ with coUrage^ not only td meet, but even 
to despise the enemy, drew off his party without being mo-^ 
tested. 

The Volscian forces asseiAbkd widi great expedition and 
alacrity; .and they appeared so considerable, that it wa» 
thought proper to leave part to garrison Aeir towns, while the 
rest marched against the Romans. Ccnriolanus leaving it iir 
the option of Tullus which corps he would command, Tullus 
observed, that as his cpllea.giie was not at all inferior to himself 
ill valour, and had hitherto fought with better success, he 
thought it most adviseable for htm to lead the army into the 
field, while himself stajred behind to provide for thie defence 
of ^ the towns, and to supply the troops fhat mad^ the ckm-^ 
paigD with every ^ng; necessary.* 
• Marcius^ strengthened stiU more by this division of the 
cofl^mand^ marched fix^st jigainst Circeii,t a Roman colony^ 
and as it surrendered without resistance, he would not suffer 
it to be plundered. After this, he laid waste the territories of 
the Latins, expecting that tibe Romans would hazard a batde 
for the Latins, whowere their allies,'and by frequent messen- 
gers called Upon Xtiem for assistance. 'But the commons of 
Kome showed no alacrity in the affair, and the consuls, whose 
officennras almost expired, were not willing to tiin such a risk, 
and therefore rejected the request of the Latins. Marcius 
then turned his arms against Tolerium, Labict, Pedum,^ and 
Bola, cities <^ Latium, which he took by. assault ; and because 
they made resistance, sold the inhabitants as slaves, and phem- 
dered their houses. At the same time, he took particular care 
of such as voluiatarily came over to him ; and that they might 
ndt sustain any damage* against his will, he always encamped 
at the greatest distance he could, and' would not even touch 
upon their lands, if he could avoid it. 

Afterwards he took Bolbe, which is little more than twelve 

* It wouldiiave been very imprudent in Tiillttsto hsTe left Coriolanus^ vho 
had been an enemy, and now misht posnbly be only a pretended fiiend» at / 
the head of an army, in. the bowels or his country, while be wis inarching at 
the head of another ag^ainst Rome. 

t For the right terminations of this and other towna soon after mentionedr 
see Idvy, book ii. c. 39. Plutarch calls the town Circevm. His error is mnch 
greater, when^ a litUe below» he writes CUlut instead of C/m'&r. Sometime% 
too, tbe former tnmsfaaor makes a mistake, where Phxtueb had msde noac. 
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mites from Some, where he put ta the Bwocd almost all that 
were of ape to bear arms, and g<^ much plunder. The rest 
of the Volscians, who were left as a sKafeguard to the towns^ 
had not patience 16 remain at home any longer, but ran with 
their weapons in their* hands to Marcius, declaring that they 
knew no other leader or general but hint. His name and his 
valour were renowned through^ Italy. A^ were astonishlsd 
that one man^s changing sides could make so pi^odigious an al- 
teration in affairs. 

Nevertheless, there wa§ ndthing but disorder at Rome. The 
Romans refused to 'fight, and passed ^eir time in cabals; se- 
ditious speeches, and^ mutual comijl^ints ; untjl news was 
brought that Coriolanus had laid siege to Lavinium, where 
the holy symbols of the gpds of then* fathers were placed, and 
from whence they ^rived their original, that being the first 
city which ifineas built. A wondemil and universal change 
of opinion then appeared among the people, and a very strange 
and absurd one 'among the patricians. The pepple werede*- 
^irous to annul the sentence against Marcius, and to recall him 
to Rome, but the senate being assembled to deltberatefon that 
poiiit, finally rejected the proposition i either out of a perverse 
humour of bpppsjng whatever measure the people espoused, 
•or perhaps unwilling that Coriolanus should owe his return to 
the favour of the people ; or else having conceived some re- 
sentment against him for harassing and distressing all the 
Romanjs, when he had been injured only by a part, and for 
showing hifhself an enemy to his country, in which he knew 
the most respectable^ body had>both sympathized with him, and 
shared in his ill treatment. This resolution being announced 
to the commons,* it was not in their power to proceed to vote 
or to pass a bill ; for a previous decree of the senate was ne- 
cessary. , . 

At this news Coriolanus was s^ill more exs^sperated, so that 
quitting the siege of Lavinium,t he marched in great fury to- 
wards Rome, and- encafmped oidy five miles from it, at the 
FoMm Chiiliw. The sight of him caused great terror and con-^ 
^sion, but for the present it appeased the sedition ; for neither 
magistrate nor senator durst any longer oppose the people^s 
desire to recall him. When they saw the women running up 
and down the streets, and the supplications and tears of the 
aged men at the altars of the gods, when all coibrage and spirit 
were gone, and salutary councils were no more; then they 
•acknowledged that the people were right in endeavouring to 

* Periiapt the lenste now refuted to comply with the demsadi of the people, 
eithento elesrthemielvesiftnD tho wspicion of maiBtttningaoorrespondence 
with Coriolaiius, or poMibly out of that ^magnanimity which made the Romans 
arerae to }ieace, when they were attended with bad woceM in war. 

t He left a body of troops to continae the blockade* 
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be reconciled to Coriolanus, atnd that the senate were under a 
great mistake, in beginning to indulge the passions of apger 
and revenge, at a time when they should have renounced them. 
All, therefore, agreed to send ainba^sadors to Coriolanus to 
offer him liberty to return, ahd to entreat him to put an end to 
the ifar. Those that went on the part of the senate, being all 
either relation^ or friends of Coriolanus, expected at the first 
interview much kindness from a man who was thus connected 
with them, But it happened quite otherwii^e ; for being con* 
ducted throngh the Volscian ranks, they found him seated in 
council with a number of great officers, and with an insuffer- 
able appearance of pomp and severity. * He bade them then 
declare their business^ which they did in a very modest and 
humble manner, as became, the state of their affairs. 

.When they had made an end of speaking, he answered them 
with, much bitterness and high resentment of the injurieis done 
him ; and, as general of the Volscians, he insisted, ^^ That the 
Romans should restore ^ the cities and lands which- they bad 
taken in the former wars ; and that thev should grant by de-, 
cree the freedom of the city to the^ Volscians, as they had done 
to the Latins : for that uq lasting peace could be nlade between 
the two nations, but upon these just and equal conditions.''-^ 
He gaye them thirty days to consider of them ; ahd having 
dismissed the ambassadors, he im^iediately retired from the 
Roman, territories. 

Several among the Yolscians, who for a long time had en- 
vied his' reputation, and bein^ uhcasy at the interest he had. 
with the people, availed themselves of this circumstance to ta- 
lumiuate and repfoatK him. TuUus himself was of the num- 
ber.; Not that he had received any particular injury from 
Coriolanus ; but he was led away by a passion too natural to 
man. It gave him pain to find his eiyn glory obscured, and. 
himself entirely neglected by the Volscians, who looked upon 
Coriolanus a^ their supreme head, . and thought that others 
might well be .satisfied with that portion* of power and authority 
which he thought proper to allow them. Hence, secret hints 
were first given, and in their private cabals his enemies ex- 
pressed^ their dissatisfaction, giving the name of treason to his 
retreat* For though he had not betrayed their cities or armies, 
yet they said he had traitorously given up time, by which these 
and all other things are both won and lo^t. He had allowed 
them a respite of no less than thirty days,^ knowing their 

* So Dacter paraphrases *t fA%i^of^t tt'i' n vidtrroinxf^fm hitf*^fw fj»ra.(khAt and 
his paraphnise seems nearest the sound of the Greek. But the text.is mani- 
festly oormpted, and it is not easy to restore the true reading. Perhaps the 
lAtin translation, as .published by Bryon, has the sense intended by Fhitarch. 
It is to this effect, t^hen greater changet, Iban w^re npc^ssar^ in this ease, 
might happen in a leu $pace of time. But to justify that tnuisla^tion, the Greek 
should run asfoUowa:' art (uufwitt hikt/rroft ;|^$ov9i^«To(«c»ft'Cff n'eMyMot) Mtfitfi^' 
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aQairs to be so embamtss^ tfiat diey wanted svick a space to 
re-establish them. 

CoriolanuSfhowever^ did not spend diose thirty days idlyr« 
He harassed the enemy's allies,* laid waste, theit lands, and 
took seven great and populous cities in that interval.^ The 
Romans did. not venture to send them any succours. They 
were as spiritless, and as little disposed to the war, as if their 
bodies had been relaxed and benumbed, with the p^sy. 

When.the term was expired, and Coriola!nus returned with 
all his forces, they sent a second embassy^ ^^ To entreat him to 
lay aside his resentment, to draw off the Volscians from'their 
territories, and then to proceed as should seem most conducive, 
to the advantage of both nations: For that, the Romans would 
not give up any thing through fear ; but if he thought it rea- 
sonable that the Volsciatas should be indulged in some particu- 
lar points, they would be duly considered if they laid, down 
their arms.^' Coriolanus replied, ^^ That as^ general of the 
Volscians, he would give them no answer; but as one who 
was yet a citizen of Rome, he would advise and exhort them . 
to entertain humble thoughts, and to come within three days 
wijth a ratification of the just conditions he had proposed. 
At the same time he assured them, that if their resolutions 
should be of a different nature, it would not be safe for- them 
to come anymore into his camp with empty words.^' 

The senate having heard the report of the ambassadors, 
considered the commonwealth as ready to sink in the waves of 
a dreadful tempest, and therefore cast the last, the sacred anchor^ 
as it is called. They ordered all the priests of the gods, the 
ministers and guardians of the mysteries, and all that, by the 
ancient usage of their country, practised divination by the 
flight of birds, to go to Coriolanus, in. their robes, with the 
ensigns which they bear in the duties of their office, and exert 
their utmost endeavours to persuade him to desist from the 
war, and then to treat with his countryman of articles of peace 
for the Volscians^ When they came, he did indeed vouchsafe 
to admit them into the camp, but showed them no othet favour, 
nor gave them a milder answer thafx the others had received : 
" He bade them," in short, "either accept the former proposals, 
©r prepare for war.'^ 

When the priests returned, the Romans resolved to keep close 
within the city and tb defend the waUs ; intending only to repulse 
the enemy, snould he attack them, and placing their chief hopes 
on the accidents of time and fortune ; for they knew of no re- 
source within themselves : the city was full of'^trouble and con- 
fusion, terror and unhappy presages. At last something happened 

* By this he prevented the aNIes of the Bomans from aBsUliag them, and 
guarded i^nst the charge ^f treacber)', which some of the Volscians \i<ere 
ready to bring against hiixu 
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similar to what is often ]nentione4 by Homer, but which men, 
in general, are little inclined to believe. For when, on occa- 
sion of any great and uncommon event, he sayv, 
Pdkt iRfpir'd that countel^ 
And again, 

But some in^orUl power who rules t)ie iiiin4» 
Chan^d their resolves ; 

And else^yhere. 

The thottc^ht spontaneous rising, 
■ . Or by some gcil inspir'd 

They d^niise^the poet, as if,, for the sake of absurd notions and 
incredible fables, he endeavoured to take away our liberty of 
will. A thing which Homer never dreamed ot ; for whatever 
happens in the ordinary course of things, and is the effect of 
reason and consideration, he often ascribes to our own powers ; 
as, ^ - . 

. — My own premt niind ^ 

1 then consulted; 

And. in another place, 

Achilles heard with grief; and various thoughts 
Perplex'^ his mighty mind ; , 

. Once more, 

— — But she in vaiu 

Tempted Bellerophon. The noble youth 

With wisdom's shield was arm'd. 

And in extraordinary and wonderful actions, which required 
some supernatural impulse and enthusiastic movement, he 
never introduces the Deity as depriving man of freedom of 
wUl, but as moving the will. He does not represent the 
heavenly power as producing the resolution, but ideas which 
lead to the resolution. The act, therefore, is by no means in- 
voluntary, since occasion ohly is g^ven to free operations,^ and 
confidence and good hope are superadded ; for either the Su* 
preme Being must be excluded from all casualty and influence 
upon our actions, or it must be confessed that this is the only 
way in which he assists men, and co-operates with them; since 
it is not to be supposed that he fashions our corporeal organs, 
of directs the motions of our hands and feet to the purposes he 
designs, but that, by certain motives and ideas which he sug- 
gests, he either excites the active powers of the will, or else 
restrains them.* 

The Roman women were then dispersed in the several 
temples, but the greatest part, and the most illustrious of the 
matrons, made their supplications at the altar of Jupiter Capi- 

^ * Plutarch represents the divine assistance as a moral influence, prerailing 
(if H does prevail^ by rational motives; and the best Christian divines describe 
jt in the same nMumer. 
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tolinus. Among the last was Valeria, the sister of the great 
Publicola, a person who had done the Romans the most con- 
siderable services, both in peace and war. Publicola died 
some time before, as we h&ve related in his life ; but Valeria 
still lived in the greatest esteem j for her life did honour to 
her high birth. This woman discerning, by some divine im- 
pulse, what would be the best expedient, rose and called upon 
the odier matrons to attend her to the house of Volumnia,* thd 
motherof Coriolanus. When she entered, and found her sitting 
with her daughter-iii*law and with the children of Coriolantis 
on her lap, she approached her, with her femjile companions, and 
spoke to this effect : — ^*' We address ourselves to you^ Volum- 
nia and Vergilia, as women to women, without any decree of 
the senate, or order- of the ronsuls. But our god, we believe, 
lending a merciful ear to our prayers, put y in our mihds to 
apply to you, and to entreat you to do a thing that will not 
only be salutary to-us and the other citizens, but more glorious 
for you, jf you hearjcen to lis, than the reducing their fathers 
and husbands from mortal enmity to peace and friendship, was 
to the daughters of the Sabines. Come, then, g6 along with 
us to Coriblanus ; join your ii;istances to ours ; and give a true 
and honourable testimony to your country, that though she has 
received the greatest injuries from him, yet she has neidier 
done nor resolved upon any thing against you in her anger, 
but restores you safe into his hands, though perhaps she may 
not obtain any better terms to herself ott that account." 

Whea Valeria had thus spoken, the rest of the women joined 
her request. Volumnia gave them this answer ^— " Beside the 
share which we have in the general calamity, we are, rtly 
friends, in particular very unhappy ^ since Marcius is lost to 
us, his glory obscured, and his virtue gone; since we behold 
him surrounded by the arms of the enemies of his countr}', not 
as their prisoner, but their commander. But it is still a greater 
misfortune to us, if our' country is become so weak, as to have 
need to repo3e her hopes upon us ; for I know not iirhether he 
will have any regard for us, since he has had none for hi^ 
country, which he used to prefer to his mother, to his wife^, 
and children. Take us, however, and make what use of .us 
you please. Lead us to him. If we can do nothing else, we 
can expire at his feel in supplicating for Rome." 

Sht then took the children and Vergilia with her,t and went 
with the other matrons to the Volscian camp.. The sight of 

* Dionysius of Halicamassus and Livy call his mother Veturiai and his wif^ 
Volumnia. 

f Valeria first g^ve advice of this design to the consuls, who proposed it in 
the senate* where, after long debates,' it was approved of by the nthers; Then 
Veturia, and the most illustrious of the Roman matrons, in chariots which the 
consuls had ordered to be got ready for them, took their way to the enemy's 
camp. 

VOL. I. 3 k 
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them produced, even in the enemy, compassion and a reveren- 
tial silence. Coriolanus^ ivho then happened to be seated apon 
the tribunal with his principal officers, seeing the women m>- 
proach, was*greatly agitated and surprised. Nevertheless, he 
endeavoured to retain his wonted sternness and inexorable 
temper, though he perceived that his wife was at the head of 
them ; but, unable to resist the emotions of affection, he could 
not suiTer them to address him as he sat; He desceanded from 
the tribunal, and ran to meet them. First he embraced his 
mother for a considerable time, and afterwards his wife and 
children, neither refraining from* tears, nor any other instance 
of natural tenderness. 

When he had sufficiently indulged his passion, and perceived 
that his mpther wanted to speak, he called the Volscian coun- 
sellors to him, anc^ Volumnia expressed herself to this purpose: 
*^ You see, my son, by our attire and miserable looks, and 
therefore I may spare myself the trouble of declaring, to what 
condition your banishment has reduced us. Think with your- 
seff whether we are not the naost unhappy of women, when 
fortune has changed the spectacle that should have been the 
most pleasing in the world, into the most dreadful; when 
Volumnia beholds her son, and Vergilia her husband, encamped 
in a hostile manner before the walls of his native city ; and 
what to others is the greatest consolation under misfo^une and 
adversity, I mean prayer to the gods, to us is rendered im- 
practicable ; for we cannot at the same time beg victory for our 
country and your preservation, but what our worst, enemies 
would imprecate on iis as a curse, must of necessity be inter- 
woven with our prayers. Your wife and children must either 
see their country perish, or you. As to my own part, I will 
not live to see this war decided by fortune. If I cannot per- 
suade you to prefer friendship and union to enmity and its 
ruinous consequences, and so to become a benefactor to both 
sides, rather than the destruction of one, you must take this 
along with you, £^nd prepare to expect it, that you shall not 
advance against your country-, without trampling upon the 
dead body of her that bore you ; for it does not become me to 
wait for that day, when my son shall be either led captive by 
his fellow citizens, or triumph over Rome. If, indeed, I 
desired you to save your country by ruining the Volscians, I 
confess the case would be hard, and the choice difficult ; for it 
would neither be honourable to destroy your countrymen, nor 
just to betray those who have placed their confidence in you. 
But what do we desire of you, more than deliverance from 
our own calamities? A deliverance which' will be equally 
sakitary to both parties,* but most to the honour of the Vol- 

• She begged a truce for a year, that in that time measures might be taken 
ror settling a solid and lasting peace. 
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scians, since, it will appear that their superiority empowered 
them to grant us the greatest of blessings, peace and friend- 
ship, while they themselves .receive the same. If these take 
place, you will be acknowledged to be the principal <ause of 
them : if they do not, you alone must expect to hear the blame 
from both nations ; and though the chance of war is uncertain, 
yet it will be the certain event of this, that if you conquef, you 
will be a destroying demon to your Country ; if you are'beaten^ 
it will be clear that, hy indulging your resentment, you have 
plunged your friends and benefactors in the greatest of mis- 
fortunes." 

Coriolanus listened to his lyiother while she went on with 
her speech, without saying the least word to her; and Volum- 
nia seeing him stand a long time mute after she had left ^peak- 
hag, proceeded again in this manner:—" ,Why arc you silent, 
my son? Is it an honour* to yield every thing to anger and 
resentment; and would it be a disgrace to yield to your mo- 
ther in so important a petition? Or does it become a great 
man to re!member the injuries done him; and would it not 
equally become a great and good man, with the highest regard 
and reverence, to keep in mind the benefits he has received 
from his parents? Surely you, of all men, should take care 
to be grateful, who have. suffered so extremely by ingratitude; 
and yet, though you have already severely punished your 
country, you have not made your mother the least return for 
her kindness. The most sacred ties, both of nature and reli- 
gion, without any other <:onstraint, require that you should in- 
dulge me in this Just and reasonable request; but if words 
cannot prevail, this only resource is left/' When she had said 
this, she threw herself at his feet, together with his wife and 
children; upon which Coriolanus, crying out, — ^'^ O! mother, 
wharis it you have done?" raised her from the ground, and, 
tenderly pressing her hand, continued,-—" You have gained a 
victory fortunate for your country, but ruinous to me.* I go, 
vanquished by you alone." Then, after a short conference 
with lus mother and wife, in private, he sent them back to 
Rome, agreeably to their desire. Next morning he drew off 
the Volsciandf who had not all the same sentiment^ of what had 

{massed. Some blamed him; others, whose inclinations were 
or peace, found no fault; others, again, though they dis- 
liked what was done, did not look upon Coriolanus as a bad 
man, but thought he was excusable in yielding to such power- 
ful solicitations. However, none presumed to contradict his 
order*, though they followed him rather out of veneration for 
his virtue than regard to his authority. 

"• He well foresaw that the Volsciana would never forgive him the faTOur 
he did their enemies. 
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The sense of the dreadful and dangerous circumstances 
which' the Roman people had been in by reason of the war, 
never appeared so strong as when they were delivered from it. 
For no sooner did they perceive from the walls, that the Vol- 
scians were drawing off, than all the temples were opened and 
filled with perspns crowned with garlands, and offering sacri* 
fice, as for some great victory. But in nothing was the public 
joy more evident, than in the affectionate regard and honour 
D^hich both the senate and people p^id the women, whom they 
both considered and declared the means of their preservation. 
Nevertheless, when the senate decreed,* that whatever they 
thought would contribute most, to their glory and satisfaction, 
the consuls should take care to see it done, they only desired 
that a temple might be built to the fortune of women, the 
expense of which they offered to defray themselves, requiring 
the commonwealth to be at no other charge th^ that of sacri* 
fices, and such a solemn service as was suitable to the majesty 
of the gods. The senate, though they commended their ge- 
nerosity, ordered the temple and shrine to be erected at die 
public charge ;f but the women contributed their money not- 
withstanding, ^d w^ith it provided another image of the god<^ 
dess, which the Romans report, when it was set up in the 
temple, to have uttered these words: O women! a^ost ac- 
ceptable TO the gods is this your pious gift. 

They fabulously report that this voice was repeated twice, 
thus offering to our faith things that appear impossible. In- 
deed, we will not deny that images may have sweated, may 
have been covered widi tears, and emitted drops like blood. 
For wood and stone often contract a scurf and mouldiness, 
that produce moisture; and they not only exhibit many dif- 
ferent colours themselves^ but receive variety of tinctures from 
the ambient air ; at the same time, there is no reason why the 
Deity may not make .use of these signs to announce things to 
come. It is also very possible, that a sound like that of a 
iigh or a. groan may proceed from a statue, by the rupture or 
violent separation of spme of the interior parts ; but that an 
articulate voice and expression clear, so full and perfect, 
should fall from a thing inanimate, is out of all the bounds 
of possibility; for neither the soul of man, nor even God 
himself, can utter vocal sounds, and pronounce words, without 
an organized body and parts fitted for utterance. Wherever, 
then, histor}' asserts such things, and bears us down with the 

* It was decreed that an encomium of those n)iati''ons should be engraven on 
a public •monument. 

t It was erected in the Latin way, about four miles from Rome, on the place 
where Veturia had overcome the obstinacy of her son. Valeria, who had pro- 
posed so successful a deputation, was the first priestess of this temple, Uhich 
was much frequented by the lloman women. — Dion, HaUcar, p. 479, 480. 
JUv. lib. ii. c. 40. 
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testimony of many credible witnesses, we must conclude, that 
some impression, not unlike that of sense, influenced the ima- 
gination, and produced the belief of a real sensation; as in 
sleep we seem to hear what we hear not, and to see what we do 
not see. As for those persons, who are possessed with such a 
strong sense of religion, that they cannot reject any thing of 
this kind, they found their faith on the wonderful and incom- 
prehensible power of God; for there is no manner of resem- 
blance between him and a 'human being, either in his nature, 
his wisdom, his power, or his operations. If, therefore, he 
performs something which we cannot effect, and executes what 
wifli us is impossible, there is nothing in this contradictory to 
reason ; since, though he far excels us in every thing, yet the 
dissimilitude and distance between him and us, appears most 
of all in the works which he hath wrought. But much know- 
ledge of things divine^ as Heraclitus affirms, escapes us through 
want of faith. 

Whien Coriolanus returned, after this expedition, to An- 
tium, Tullus^ who both hated and feared him, resolved to as- 
sassinate him immediately ; being persuaded, that if he missed 
this, he should not have such another opportunity. First,, 
therefore, he collected and prepared a number of accomplices, 
and then called upon Coriolanus to divest himself of his au- 
thority, and give an^account of his conduct to the Volscians. 
Dreading the consequence of being reduced to a private sta- 
tion, while TuUus, who had so great an interest with his coun- 
trymen, was in power, he made answer, diat if the Volscians 
required it, he would give up his commission, and not other- 
wise, since he had taken it at their common request^' but that 
he was ready to give an account of .his behaviour even then, 
if the citizens of Antium would have it so. Hereupon, they 
met in full assembly, and some of the orators that were pre« 
pared for it, endeavoured to exasperate the populace against 
him. But when Coriolanus stood up, the violence of .the tu- 
mult abated, and he had liberty to speak ; the best part of the 
people of Antium, and those that were most inclined to peace, 
appearing ready to hear him with candour, and to pass sen- 
tence with equity. TuUus was then afraid that he would make 
but too good a defence ; for he was an eloquent man, and the 
former advantages which he had procured the nation, out- 
weighed his present offence. Nay, the very impeachment was 
a clear proof of the greatness of the benefits he had conferred 
upon them ; for they would never have thought themselves 
injured in not conquering Rome, if they had not been near 
taking it through his means. The conspirators, therefore, 
judged it prudent not to wait any longer, or to try the multi- 
tude ; and the boldest of their faction, crying out that a trai- 
tor ought not to be heard, or suffered by the Volscians to act 
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the tyrant, and refuse to lay down his authority, rushed upon 
him m a body, and * killed him on the spot; not one that was 
present lifting a hand to defend him. It was soon evident that 
this was not done with the general approbation; for they as- 
sembled from several cities to give his body an honourable 
burial,f and adorned his mdnumient with arms and spoils, as 
betame a distinguished warrior and general. 

When the Romans were informed of his death, they showed 
no sign either of favour or resentment. Only they permitted 
the women, at their request, to go into mourning for ten 
months, as they used to do for a father, a son, or a brother; 
this being the longest term for mourning allowed by Niibia 
Pompilius, as we have metnioned in his life. 

The Volscian affairs soon wanted the abilities of Marcius ; 
for, first of all, in a dispute which they had with the iEqui, 
their friends and allies, which of the two nations should give 
a general to their armies, they proceeded to blows, and a num- 
ber were killed and wounded ; and afterwards, coming to a bat- 
tle with the Romans, in which they were defeated, and Tullus, 
together with the flower of their army, slain, they were forced 
to accept of very disgraceful conditions of peace, by which 
they were reduced to the obedience of Rome, and obliged to 
accept of such terms as the conquerors would allow them. 

* Bionysiufl of Halicamasfius says they stoned him to death. 

f The^ dressed him in his general's rohes, and laid his corpse on a ma^ficent 
hier, which was carried by^uch young officers as were most distinguished for 
^eir martial. exploits. Before .him were borne the spoils he had taken from 
the enemy, the crowns he had gaitied, and plans of the cities he had taken. 
In this order his body was laid on the pilc^ while several victims were slain in 
honour to his memory. When the pile was consumed they gathered up his 
ashes, which they interred on the spot, and erected a magnificent monument 
tiiere. Coriolanus was slain in the second year of the seventy-third Olympiad, 
in the two hundred and sixty-sixth year of Rome, and eight years after bis first 
campaign. ' According to this account, he died in the flower of his tLge ; but 
Livy informs us from Fabius, a very ancient author, that he lived till he was 
very old ; and that in the decline of life he was wont to say that, ** A State 
of exile was always uncomfortable, but more so to an old man than to ano- 
ther." We cannot, however, think that Coriolanus g^ew old among the Vol- 
scians. Had he done so, his counsels would have preserved them from ruin ; 
Und after TuUus was slain, he would have restored their affairs, and have got 
them admitted to the rights and privileges of Roman citizens, in the same 
manner as the Latins. 
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COMPARED. 



Having now given a detail of all the actions of these two 
great men, that we thought worthy to be known and remem- 
bered, we may perceive at one glance, that as to their military 
exploits the balance is nearly even ; for both gave extraordi*- 
nary proofs of courage as spldiers, and of prudence, and ca- 
pacity as commander8-in«>chief : though, perhaps, some may 
think Alcibiades the more complete general, on account of his 
many successful expeditions at sea as well as land. But this 
is connnon. to, both, that when they had the command, and 
fought in person, the affairs of their country in&llibly pros* 
pered, and as infallibly declined when they went over to the 
enemy. 

As to their behaviour in point of government, if the licen- 
tiousness of Alcibiades, and his compliances with the humour 
of the populace, w^re abhorred by the wise and sober part of 
the Athenians ; the proud and forbidding manner of Coriolanus, 
and his excessive attachment to the patricians, were equally 
detested by the Roman people. In this respect, therefore, 
neither of them is to be commended ; though he that avails 
himself of popular arts, and shows too much indulgence, is 
less blameable than he, who, to avoid the imputation of obse- 
quiousness, treats the people with severity. It is, indeed, a 
disgrace to attain to power by flattering them; but, on die 
other handy to pursue it by acts of insolence and oppression, 
is not only shameful but unjust. 

That Coriolanus had an- openness and simplicity of man- 
ners, is a point beyond dispute, whilst Alcibiades was crafty 
and dark in the proceedings of his administration. The lat- 
ter has been most blamed for the trick which he put upon the 
Lacedaemonian ambassadors, as Thucydides tells us, and by 
which he renewed the war. Yet this stroke of policy, though 
it plunged Athens again in war, rendered the alliance widi the 
Mantineans and Argives, which was brought about by Alci- 
biades, much stronger and more respectable. But was not 
Coriolanus chargeable with a falsity, too, when, as Dionysius 
informs us, he stirred up the Romans against die Volscians, by 
loading the latter with an infamous calumny when they went 
to see the public games i The cause, too, makes this action the 
more crimmal; for it was not by ambition or a rival spirit in 
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^* politics that he was influenced, as Alcibiades was, but he did 
It to gratify his anger, a passion which^ as Dion says, is ever 
ungrateful to its votaries. By this means he disturbed all 
Italy, and in his quarrel with his country destroyed many ciues 
which had never done him any injury. Alcibiades, indeed, 
was the author of many evils to the Athenians, but was easily 
reconciled to them when he found that they repented. Nay, 
when he was driven a second time into exile, he could not bear 
with patience the blunders committed by the new generals^ nor 
see with indifference the dangets to which they were exposed ; 
butt>bserved the same conduct which Aristides is so highly 
extolled for with respect to Themistocles. He went in per- 
son to those generals, who, he knew, were not his friends, and 
showed them what steps it was proper for them to take. 
Whereas Coriolanus directed his revenge agslinst the whole 
' commonwealth, though he had not been injured by the whole, 
but the best and most respectable part both suffered and sym- 
pathized with him. And afterwards, when the Romans en- 
deavoured tb make satisfaction for that single grievance by 
many embassies and much submission, he was not in theieast 
pacified or won ; but showed himself determined to prosecute 
a cruel war, not in order to procure his return to his native 
countr}', but to conquer and to ruin it. It may, indeed, be 
granted, that there was this difference in the case; Alcibiades 
returned to the Athenians, when the Spartan^, who both fear- 
ed and hated him, intended to despatch him privately. But it 
was not so honourable in Coriolanus to desert the Volscians, 
who had treated him with the utmost kindness, appointed him 
general with full authority', and reposed in him the highest 
confidence ; very different in this respect from Alcibiades, who 
was abused, to their own purposes, rather than employed and 
trusted by the Lacedaemonians ; and, who, after having been 
tossed about in their city and their camp, was at last obliged 
to put himself in the hands of Tissaphemes. But, perhaps, 
he made his court to the Persian,* in order to prevent the uttei 
^in/of his country, to which he was desirous to return. 

History informs us, that Alcibiades often took bribes, which 
he lavished again with equal discredit upon his vicious 'plea- 
sures ; while Coriolanus refused to receive even what the ge- 
nerals he served under would have given him with honour. 
Hence the behaviour of the latter was the . more detested by 
the people in the disputes about debts ; since it was not with 

• For he prevented Tissnphernes from assisting the Spartans with all hid 
forces. Thus he served the Athenians and tlie Persians at the same time ; 
for it was undoubtedly the interest of the Persians to preserve the two lead- 
ing powers of Greece in a condition to annoy each other, and, in the mean 
time, to reap the advantage themselves. 
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a view to advantage, but out of contempt and bv way of in*- 
«ult, as they thought, that he bore ^ohard upon tnem. 

Antipater, in one of hia epistles, where he speaks of the 
death of Aristotle the philosopher, tells us,. — ^^^That great man, 
besides his other extraordinary talents, had the art of insinu- 
ating hims.elf into the affections of those he conversed with." 
For want of this talent, the great actions and virtues of Corio- 
lanus were odious even to those who received the benefit of 
tiiem, and who, notwithstanding, could not endure that austC' 
rity whichy as Plato says, is the companion of solitude. But 
as Alcibiades, on the odier hand, knew hqw to treat those with 
whom he conversed, with an engaging civility, it is no wonder 
if the glory of his exploits flourished in the favour and ho- 
nourable regard of mankind, since his very faults had some- 
times their grace and elegance. Hence it was, that though his 
conduct was c^n very prejudicial to Athens, yet he was fre- 
quently appointed commander-in-chief; while Coriolanus, after 
nlany great achievements, with the best pretensions, sued for 
the consulships and lost it. The former deserved to be hated 
by his countrymen, »m1 was not ; the latter was not beloved, 
though at the same time he was admired* 

We should, moreover, consider, that Coriol|anus performed 
no considerable services^ while he commanded the armies of 
his country, though for the enemy against his country he did \ 
but that Alcibiades, both as a soldier and a general, did great 
things for ithe Athenians.; When amongst his fellow-citizens, 
Alcibiades was superior to all the attempts of his enemies, 
though dieir calumnies prevailed against him^ in his absence -^ 
whereas Coriolanus was condemned by the Romans, though 
present to defend himself, and at length kiijed by the Volscians, 
against all righ^, indeed, whether human or divine : neverthe- 
less, he afforded them a colour for what they did, by granting 
that peace to the entreaties of the women, which he had re- 
fused to the application of the ambassiadors; by that means 
leaving the enmity between the two nations, and the grounds 
of the war entire, and losing a very favourable opportunity for 
the Volscians. For surely he would not have drawn off the 
forces without the consent of those that committed them to 
his conduct, if he had sufficiently regarded his duty to them. 

But if, without considering the Volscians in the least, he 
consulted his resentment only in stirring; up the war, and put 
a period to it again when that was satisfied, he should nQt have 
spared his country on his mother's account, but have spared 
herewith it; for' both his mother and wife made a part of his 
native city^ which he was besieging. But inhumanly to reject 
the application and entreaties of the ambassadors, and the pe* 
tition of the priests, and then to consent to a retreat in favour 
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of his mother, was not doing honour to his mother, but bring- 
ing disgrace upon his country ; since if it was not worthy to 
be saved for its own sake, it appeared to be saved only in com- 

f passion to a woman. For the favour was invidious, and so Ssir 
rom being engaging, that, in fact, it savoured of cruelty, and 
consequently ws^ unacceptable to both parties. He retired 
without being won by the supplications of those he was at war 
with, and widiout consent of those for whom he undertook it. 
The cause of all which was, the austerity 6f his manners, his 
arrogance, and inflexibility of mind,, things hateful enough to 
the people at all times ; but, when united with ambition, sa* 
vage and intolerable. Persons of his temper, as if Aey had 
no need of honours, neglect to ingratiate, themselves with the 
multitude, and yet are excessively chagrined when those are 
denied them. It is jtrue, neither Metellus, nor Aristides, nor 
Epaminondas, were pliant to the people's humour, or could 
submit to flatter them; but then they had a thorough con- 
tempt of every thing that the people could either give or take 
away ; and when they were banished, or, on any other occa- 
sion, miscarried in their suffrages, or were condemned in large 
fines, they nourished no anger agsunst their ungrateful coun- 
trymen, but were satisfied with their repentiince, and recon- 
ciled to them at their request. And, surely, he who is sparing 
in his assiduities to the people, can but with an ill grace think 
of revenging any slight he nwy suffer ; for extreme resent- 
ment, in case of disappointment in a pursuit of honour, must 
be the effect of an extreme desire of it. 

Alcibiades, for his part, readily acknowledged that he was 
charmed with honours, and that he was very uneasy at being 
neglected ; and therefore he endeavoured to recommend him- 
self to those he had to do with, by every ^engaging art. But 
the pride of Coriolanus would not permit him to make his court, 
to those who were capable of conferring honours upon him ; 
and at the same time his ambition filled him with regret and 
indignation when they passed him by. This^ then, is the 
blameable part of his character i all the rest is great and glo- 
rious. In point of temperance and disregard of riches, he is 
fit to be compared with the most illustrious examples of in- 
tegrity in Greece, and «not with Alcibiades, who, in this re- 
6pect,^was the most profligate of men^ and had the least /egard 
for decency and honour. 
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LIFE OF TIMOLEON. 

1 HE affairs of the Syracusans, before Timokon was sent into 
Sicily, were in this posture : — Dion, having driven out Diony- 
sius the tyrant, was soon assassinated; those that with, him had 
been the means of delivering Syracuse, were divided among 
themselves; and the city, which only, changed one tyrant for 
another, was oppressed with so many miseries, that it was air 
most desolate.* As for the rest of Sicily, the wars had made 
part of it quite a desert^ and most of the town's that ipemained 
were held by a cohfiised mixture of barbarians and soldiers,! 
who having no regular pay, were ready for every change of 
government. 

Such being the state of things, Dionysius, in the tenth year 
after his expulsion, having got together a body of foreigners, 
drove out Nysaeus, then master of Syracuse, restored his own 
affairs, and re<-established himself in his dominions. Thus he 
who had been unaccountably stripped, by a small body of men, 
of the greatest power that any tyrant ever possessed, still more 
unaccountably, of a beggarly fugitive, became the mas,ter of 
those who had expelled him. All, therefore, who remained in 
Syi'acuse, became slaves to a tyrant, who, at the best, was of 
an ungentle nature, and at that time exasperated by his misfor- 
tunes to a degree of savage ferocity. But the best and most 
considerable of the citizens having retired to Icetes, prince of 
the Leontines, put themselves under his protection, and chose 
him for their general. Not that he was better than the most 
avowed tyrants; but they had no other resource; and they 
were willing to repose some confidence in him as being of a 

* Upon Dion's death, bis murderer Callippus usurped the supreme power; 
but after ten months he was driven out, and slain with the same dagger which 
he had planted in the breast of his friend. Hippariniis^ the brother of Diony« 
sius, arriving with a numerous fleet, possessed himself of the dty of Syracuse^ 
and held it for the space of two years. Syracuse and all Sicily being thus 
divided into parties and factions, Dionysius the younger, who had been driven 
from the throne, taking advantage of Uiese troubles, assembled some foreign 
troops ; and having defeated I^skus, who was then governor of Syracuse, 
reinstated himself in his dominions. 
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Syracusan family, and having an army able to encounter diat 
of Dionysius. 

In the mean time the Carthaginians appearing before Sicily 
with a great fleet, and ^being. likely to avail themselves of the 
disordered state of the island, the Sicilians, struck with terror, 
determined to send an embassy into Greece, to beg assistance 
of the Corinthians} not only on account of their kindred to 
that people,'!!' and the n^any services they had received from 
them on former occasions, but because they knew that Corinth 
was always a patroness of liberty, and an enemy to tyrants, 
and that she had engaged in many considerable wars, not from 
a motive of ambition or avarice, but to maintain the freedom 
and independency of Greece. Hereupon Icetes^ whose inten- 
tion in accepting the command was not so much to deliver 
Syracuse from its tyrants, as to set up himself there in the same 
capacit}"^, treated privately with the Carthaginians, while- in 
public he commended the design of the Syracusans, and des- 
patched ambassadors along with their? into Peloponnesus. 
Not that he was desirous of succours from thence, but he hoped 
that if the Corinthians, on account of the troubles of Greece, 
an4 their engagements at home\, should, as it was likely enough, 
decline sending any, he might the more easily incline 3ie 
balance to the side of the Carthaginians, and then make use 
of their alliance and their forces, either against the Syracusans, 
or their present tyrant. ' That such were his views, a little 
time discovered. 

When the ambassadors arrived, and their business was 
known, the Corinthians, always accustomed to give particular 
attention to the concerns of die colonies, and especially those 
of Syracuse, since, by good fortune, they had nothing to molest 
them in their own country, readily passed a vote that* the suc- 
cours should be granted. The next thing to be considered was, 
who should be ^ general ; when the magistrates put in nomina- 
tion such as had endeavoured to distinguish themselves in the 
state, but one of the' plebeians stood up, and proposed Timo- 
leon the son of Timodemus, who as yet had no share in the 
business of the commonwealth, and was so far from hoping or 
wishing for such ah appointment, that it seemed some god in- 
spired him with the thought; with such indulgence did for- 
tune immediately promote his election, and so much did her 
favour afterwards signalize his actions, and add lustre to his 
valour! 

His parentage was noble on both sides ; for both his father 

* The Syracusans were a colony fron^ Corinth, founded by Archiaa the Co- 
rinthlan, in the second year of die eleventh Olympiad, seren hundred and 
thirty-three years before the Christian crra. Sicily had been planted with 
Pbcenicians and other barbarous peopU, as the Grecians called Uiem,. abore 
three hundred years before. 
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Timodemus, and his mother Demariste, vere of the bestfiuni- 
lies in Corinth. His love of his country was remarkable, and 
so was the mildness of his disposition, saving that he bore 
an extreme hatred to tyrants and wicked men. His natural 
abilities for war were so happily tempered, that as an extraor- 
dinary prudence was seen m die enterprises of his younger 
years, so an undaunted courage distinguished his declinmg 
age. He had an elder brother, named Timophanes, who re- 
sembled him in nothing; being rash and indiscreet of himself, 
and utterly corrupted, besides, by the passion for sovereignty^ 
infused into him by some of his profligate acquaintance, and 
certain foreign soldiers whom he had luways about him. He 
appeared to be impetuous in war, and to court danger, which 
gave his countrymen such an opinton^f his courage and ac- 
tivity, that they n-equently entrusted him with the command of 
the army. And in these matters Tnnoleon much' asdsted 
him, by entirely concealing, or at least extenuating his faults, 
and magnifying the good qualities which nature had given 
him. 

In a battle between the Corinthians and the troops of Argos 
and Cleone, Timoleon happened to serve among tlie infantry, 
when Timophanes, who was at the head of the cavalry, was 
brought into extreme danger; for his horse' being wounded 
threw him amidst the enemy. Hereupon part of his. com- 
panions were frightened, and presently dispersed { and the few 
that remained, having to fight with numbers, with difficulty 
stood their ground. Timoleon, seeing his brother in these 
circumstances, ran to his assistance, and covered him as he lay 
with his shield ; and after having received abundance of darts 
and many strokes of the sword upon his body and his armour, 
by great efforts repulsed the enemy and saved him. 

Some time after this, the Corindiians, apprehensive that their 
city might be surprised through some treachery of their allies, 
as it had been before, resolved to keep on foot four hundred 
mercenaries, gave the command of them to Timophanes. But 
he having no regard to justice or honour,, soon enteried into 
measures to subject the city to himself; and having put to 
death a number of the principal inhabitants without form of 
trial, declared himself absolute prince of it. Timoleon greatly 
concerned at this^ and accounting the treacherous proceedings 
of his brother his own misfortune, went to expostulate with 
him, and endeavoured to persuade him to renounce this mad- 
ness and unfortunate ambition, and to bethink himself how to 
make his fellow-citizens some amends for the crimes he had 
committed. But as he rejected his single admonition wit|i 
disdain, he returned a few days after, taking with him a kins-^ 
man named iEschylus, brother to the wife of Timophanes, and 
a certain soothsayer, a friend of his, whom Theopompus calls 
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Satjrrus, but . Ephorus and Timaeus mention by Ae name of 
Orthagoras. These three standing round him, earnestly en- 
treated him yet to listen to reason and change his mind. Timo- 
phanes at first laughed at them, and afterwards gave way to a 
violent passion; upon which, Timoleon stepped aside, and 
stood weeping, with his face covered, while the other two drew 
their swords, and despatched him in a moment.* 

The matter being soon generally known, the principal and 
most valuable part of the Corinthians extolled Timoleon^s de- 
testation of wickedness, and that greatness of soul wKic)i, not- 
withstanding the gentleness of his heart, and his affection to 
his relations, led him to prefer his country tp his family, and 
justice and honour to interest and advantage. While his 
brother fought valiantly for his country, he had saved him ; 
and slain him when he had treacherously enslaved it. Those 
who knew not how to. live in a democracy, and had been used 
to make their court to men in power, pretended indeed to 
rejoice at the tyrant^s death ; but at the ^ame time reviling 
T]nK>Ieon^ as guilty of a horrible and impious deed, they 
created him great uneasiness. When he heard how heavily his 
mother bore it, and that she uttered the most dreadful wishes 
and imprecations against him, he went to excuse it and to con- 
sole her; bulUshe could not endiu-e the thought of seeing him, 
and ordered the doors to be shut against him. He then became 
entirely a prey to sorrow, and attempted to put an end to his 
life by abstaining from all manner of food. In these unhappy 
circumstances his friends did not abandon him. They even 
added force to their entreaties, till they prevailed on him to 
live. He de^erminpd, however, to live in solitude ; and ac- 
cordingly he withdrew from all public affairs, and for some 
years did not so much as approach the city, but wandered 
about the most gloomy parts of his grounds, and .gave himself 
up to melancholy. Thus the judgnient, if it borrows not from 
reason and philosophy sufficient strength and steadiness for 
action, is easily unsettled and depi:aved by any casual com- 
mendation or dispraise, and departs from its own purposes.! 
For an action should not only be just and laudable in itself^ 
but the principle from which it proceeds, firm and immoveable, 
in order that our conduct may have the sanction of our own 
approbation. Otherwise, upon the conp^pletion, of any under- 

* Diodorus, in the circumstances of this fact, diiFers from Plutarch. He 
tells us, that Timoleon having killed his brother in the market-place with his 
own band, a great tumult arofte among the citizens. To ^pease this tumuk, 
an assembly was cohTened; and in the height of their debates the Syracusan 
ambaisadors arrived, demanding -a general. Whereupon they unanimously 
agreed to send Timoleon ; but first let him know, that if he dischaiged his 
duty there welL he should be considered as one that had killed a tyruiti if 
BOtf as the murderer of his brother.->-/Ko<J9r. SiciU* 1. xvi* c. 10. 

f Eiut^ko/uffFM («/ a^inv 8C.) rm Qumn xoyt^/iMtf. 
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taking, we shall, through our own weakness, be filled with 
sorrow and remorse, and the splendid ideas of honour and 
virtue, that led us to perform it, will vanish ; just as the glut* 
ton is soon cloyed and disgusted with the luscious viands which 
he had devoured with too keen an appetite. Repentance 
tarnishes the -best actions ; whereas the purposes that are 
grounded upon knowledge and reason never change, though 
fliey may happen to be disappointed o^ success. Hence it was 
that Phocion of Athens having vigorously opposed the pro- 
ceedings of Leosthenes,* which notwithstanding turned out 
much more happily than he expected, when he saw the Athe- 
nians offering sacrifice, and elated with their victory, told them, 
he -was glad of their success^ but if it were to do over again^ he 
should give the same counsel. Still stronger was the answer 
which Aristides the Locrian, one of. Plato's intimate* friends, 
gave to Dionysius the elder, when he demanded one of his 
daughters in msirriBgt'— I had rather see the virgin fn her grave, 
than in the palace of a tyrant. And when Dionysius soon 
jafter put his son to death, and then insolently asked him, What 
he nov> thaught as to the disposal of his daughter ? lam sorry ^ 
said he, /or what you have done^ but lam not sorry for what I 
said. However, it is only a superior and highly accomplished 
virtue that can attaiti such heignts as these. ' 

As for Timoleon's extreme dejection in consequence of the 
late act, whether it proceeded from regret of his brother's fate, 
or the reverence he bore his mother, it so shattered and im- 
paired his spirits, that for almost twenty years he was concerned 
in no important or public affah*. 

When, therefore, he was pitched upon for general, and 
accepted as such by the suffrages of the people, TelecHdes, a 
man of tfie greatest power and reputation in Corinth, exhorted 
him to behave well, and to exert a generous valour in the exe- 
cution of his commission : For, said he, if your conduct be good, 
7ve shall consider you as the destroyer of a tyrant; if bad, as 
the murderer of your broker. 

While Timoleon was assembling his forces, and preparing 
to set sail, the. Corinthians received letters from Icetes, which 
plainly discovered his revolt and treachery. For his ambassa- 
dors were no sooner set out for Corinth, than he openly jdined 
the Carthaginians, and acted in concert with them, in order to 
expel Dionysius from Syracuse, and usurp the tyranny himself. 
Fearing, moreover, lest he should lose his opportunity by the 
speedy arrival of. the array from Corinth, he wrote to the 
Corinthians to acquaint them, — ^** That there was n6 occasion 
for them to put themselves to trouble and expense, or to ex- 
pose themselves to the dangers of a voyage to Sicily j particu- 

• See the Life of Pbocion. 
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larly, as' the Carthaginians would oppose them, and were 
watching for their ships with a numerous fleet ; and that, in- 
deed, on account of the slowness of their motions^ he had be^ 
forced to engage those very Carthaginians to assist him against 
the tyrant." 

If any of the Corinthians before were cold and indiiferent as 
to the expedition, upon the reading of these letters, they were 
one and all so incensed against Icetes, that they readily sup- 
plied Timpleon with whatever he wanted,, and united their 
endeavours to expedite his sailing. 

When the fleet was equipped^ and the soldiers provided with 
all that was necessary, the priestesses of Proserpipe had a 
dream, wherein that goddess and her mother Ceres appeared to 
them in a travelling garb, and told them,*^^^ Tl\at they intended 
to accompanv Tinlol^ori into Sicily." Hereupon the Co- 
rinthians equipped a sacred galley, which they called the ffalley 
6f ihe gotUesses. Timoleon himself went to Delphi, where 
he offered sacrifice to Apollo ; and, upon his descending int6 
the place where the oracles were delivered, was surprised with 
this wonderful occurrence : A wreath, embroidered wi^ crowns 
and images of victory, sHpped dovm from among the offerings 
that were hung up tnere^ and fell upon Timoleon's head; so 
that Apollo seemed to send him out crowned upon that enter- 
prise. 

He had seven ships of Corinth, two of Corc)rra, and a tenth 
fitted out by the Leucadians, with which he put to sea. It 
was in the night that he set sail, and with a prosperous gale 
he was making his way, when on a sudden the heavens seemed 
to be rent asunder, and to pour upon his ship a bright and 
spreading flame, which soon tormed itself into a torch, such as 
is used in the sacred mysteries, and having conducted them 
through their whole course, brought them to that quarter of 
Italy for which they designed to steer. The soothsayer de- 
clared that this appearance perfectly agreed with the dream of 
the priestesses, and that hy this liglit from heaven, the god- 
desses showed themselves interested in the success of the 
expedition ; particularly as Sicily was sacred to Proserpine ; 
it being fabled that her rape happened there, and that the island 
was bestowed on her as a nuptial gift.* 

The fleet, thus encouraged with tpkens of the divine favour, 
very soon crossed the sea, and made the coast of Italy. But the 
news brought thither from Sicily much perplexed Timoleon, 
and (Usheartened his forces. For Icetes having beaten 

* The bridegroom nuide a p^sent to the bride, the third day after the 
wedding, when according to the modesty oT those ancient time^ the bride 
appear^ first without a veil ; for which reason the present was cidled «f«sii- 
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Dionysius b a set batde,* and taken great part of Syracuse, 
had, by a line of circumvallation, shut up the tyrant in the 
citadel, and that part of the city which is called the island^ and 
besieged 'him there. At the same time he ordered the Car- 
thaginians to take care that Timoleon should not land in 
Sicily ; hoping, when the Corinthians were driven off, without 
farther opposition, to share the island with his new allies. 
The Carthaginians, accordingly, sent a^ay twenty of their 
galleys to Rhegium, in which were ambassadors £rom Icetes 
to Timoleon, charged with proposals quite as captious as his 
proceedings themselves^ for they were nothing but specious 
and artful words, invented to give a colour to his treacherous 
.designs. They were to make an offer, — ^**That Timoleon 
might, .if he diought proper, go and assist Icetes with his 
counsel, and share in his isuccesses ^ but that he must send 
back his ships and troops to Corinth, since the war was almost 
finished, and the CarUiaginians were determined to prevent 
their passage, and ready to repel force with force." 

The Corindiians, then, as soon as they arrived at Rhegium, 
meeting with this embassy, and seeing the Carthaginians 
riding at anchor near them, were vexed at the insult : a gene- 
ral indignation w:as expressed against Icetes, and fear for the 
Sicilians, whom they plainly saw left as a prize to reward 
Icetes for his treachery, and the Carthaginians for assisting in 
setting him up tyrant. And it seemed impossible for them to 
get the better, either of the barbariians, who were watching 
them with double their numbef of ships^ or of the forces of 
Icetes, which xhty had expected would qave joined them, and 
put themselves under their command. 

Timoleon, on this occasion, coming to an interview with 
the ambassadors and the Cartha^nian cojnmandei*s, mildly 
said, — ^'^ He would submit to their proposal," for what could 
he . gain by. opposing them ? — ^' but he was desirous that they 
would give them in publicly before the people of Rhegium, 
ere he quitted that place, since it was a Grecian city, and 
common friei^d to both parties ; for that this tended to his se- 
curity, and they themselves would stand more firmly to their 
engagements, if they took that people for witnesses to them." 

This overture he made only to amuse them, intending all 
the while to steal a passage ; and the magistrates of Rhegium 
entered heartily into his scheme ; for jthey wished to see the 
affairs of Sicily in Corinthian hands, and dreaded the neigh- 

* Icetes finding hinfiself in wtnt of provisions, withdrew from the siege of 
Syracuse towar£ his own country ; whereupon Dionysius marched out and 
attacked his rear. But Icetes facmp^ about, defeated him, killed three thou- 
sand of his men, and pursuing him mto the city, got possession of part Of it. 
Our author observes, a little below, that Syracuse being divided by strong 
walls, was as it were an assenblage of cities. 
VOL. I. 3 m 
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bourhoodof the barbarians. They summoned, therefore, an 
assembly, and shut the gates, lest the citizens should go about 
any odier business. Being convened, they made long speeches, 
one of them taking up the argument where another laid it 
down, with no other view than to gain time for the Corinthian 
galleys to ^t under sail; and the .Carthaginians were easily 
detained in the assembly, as having no suspicion, because Ti- 
mpleon was present,* and it was expected ^very mooAent that 
he would stand up and make his speech. But upon secret 
notice that the other galleys had put to sea,* and his alone 
was left behind,' by the .help of the Rhegians, who pressed 
close to the rostrum^ atad concealed him amongst them, he 
slipped through the crowd, got down to the shore., and hoisted 
$ail with all speed. 

He soon arrived, with all his vessels, at Taurooienium in 
Sicily, to which he had been invited some time before, and 
where be was now kindly received by Andromachus, loid of 
that city. This Andromachus was father to Timseus the his- 
torian ; and being much the best of all the Sicilian princes of 
hiti time, he both governed his own people agreeably to the 
la\'s and principles of justice, and had ever avowed his aver- 
sion and enmity tyrant^. ' On this account he readily allowed 
Timitleop to mal^e his city a place of arms, and persuaded his 
. people to co-operate with the Corinthians with, all their forcOi 
in restoring liberty Co the whole island.. 

The Carthaginians at Rhegium, upon the breaking up of the 
assembly, seeing that Timole'on was gone, were vexed to find 
themselves outwitted ; Tand it afforded no small diversion to 
the Rhegians that Phcenicians sJ^ouid complain tfany things ef- 
fected by g^uile.j They jdespatched, however, one of their 
galleys with an ambassador to Tauroinenium, who represent- 
ed the affair at large to Andromachus, insisting, with muck 
insolence and barbaric pride, that he should immediately turn 
the Corinthians out of his town. ; and, at last, showing him his 
hand, with the palm upwards, and then turning it down again, 
told him, if he did not comply with that condition, the Car- 
thaginians would overturn his cittj^ just as he had turned his 
hand. Andromachus only smiled ; and without making him 
any other answer, stretched put bis band, first with one side 
up, and then the other, and bade' him begone directly^ if he did 
not choose to have his. ship turned upside dawn in the same 
manner. 

Icetes, hearing that Timoleon had made ^od his passage, 
was much alaimed, and sent for a great number of the Car-: 

* The Carthaginians belieyed that the departure of those nine ga)ie3r8 for 
Corinth had been agreed on between the officers of both parties, and that the 
tenth was left behirld to carry Timoleon to Icetes. 

t Ftau8 Pumcfh Phomician fraud, had pasted iajto » proverb. 
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thaginian galleys. The Syracusans then began to despair of 
a deliverance ; for they saw the Carthagmians masters of their 
harbour,* Icetes possessed of the city, and the citadel in the 
hands of Dtonysius ; while Tiiholeon held only by a small 
border of the skirts of Sicily, the little town of Tauromenium, 
with a feeble hope, and an inconsiderable force, having no 
more Aan a thousand men, and provisions barely Sufficient 
for them. Nor had the Sicilian states liny confidence in him, 
plunged as they were in misfortunes, and exasperated against 
all that pretended to lead armies to their succour, particularly 
on account of the perfidy of Callippus and Pharax. The one 
was an Athenian, and the other a Lacedemonian ; and both 
came with professions to do great things for the liberty of 
Sicily, and ibt demolishing the tyrants ; yet the Sicilians 8oo% 
found that the reign of former oppressors was comparatively 
a golden age, and reckoned those far more happy who died in 
servitude, than such as lived to see so dismal a kind of free- 
d6m. Expecting, .therefore, that this Corinthian deliverer 
would be no better than those before him, and that the deceit* 
ful hand of art would reach out to them the same bait of good 
hopes and fair promises, to draw them into subjection to a 
new Aiaster, they aM, except the people of Adranum, suspect* 
ed the designs- of the Corinthians, and declined their propo- 
sals. Adranum was a small city, consecrated to the god 
Adranus^j who was held in high veneration throughout all 
Sicily. Its inhabitants were at variance with each other; 
aome calling in Icetes and die Carthaginians, and others ap- 
plying to Timoleon. Both generals, striving which shomd 
get there first, as fortune would have it, arrived about the 
same time. But Icetes had five thousand men with him, and 
Timoleon twelve hundred at the most, whom he drew out of 
Ttoromenium; which was forty-two miles and a half from 
Adranum. The first day he made but a short march, and 
pitched his tentsin good time. The next day he marched 
forward at a great pace, though the road was v^ry rugged, and 
towards evening was informed that Icete^ hi|d just reached the 
town, and was encamping before it. At the same time his 
officers made the foremost division halt, to take some refresh- 
ment that they might be the more vigorous in the ensuing 
engagement. Thid, however, was tfgainst th^ opinion of Ti- 
moleon, who entreated them tamarch forward as fast as possi- 
ble, and to attack the enemy before they were put in order ; it 
being probable, now they were just come off their march, that 
they were employed in pitching their tents and preparing their 



* The Caithsginianii had a haodrtd sad fifty men of war, Shy tliottfead 
foot, and three hundred cberioU. . 

f This deity» by hie mdgmot efterwardi inentionedy •should Kem to be 
Utn, V£a temple wu gwded by a hniidred dogs. 
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supper. He had no sooner given this order, than he took his 
buckler, and put himself at the head of them, as leading them 
on to undoubted victory. 

His men, thus encouraged, followed him very cheerfully, 
being now not quite thirty furlongs from Adranum. As soon 
as they came up, they fell upon the enemyy who were in great 
confusion, and ready to fly at their first iq>proach. For this 
reason not many more than three; hundred were killed, but 
twice as many were made prisoners, and the camp was taken. 

Upon tjiis the people of Adranum opened their gates to Ti- 
moleon, and joined his party, declaring with terror and aston- 
ishment, that during tli« battle, the sacred doors of the tern* 
pie opened of their own accord, the 6pear of their* god was 
seen to shake to the very point, and his face dropped with 
sweat. These things did not foreshow that victory only, but 
the future successes to which this dispute was a foi:tunate pre- 
lude ; for several cities, by their ambassadors, immediately 
joined in alliance with Timoleon; and Mamercus. sovereign 
of Catana, ^a warlike and wealthy prince, entered into the con- 
federacy. But what was still mere material, Dionysius him- 
self, having bid adieu to hope, and unable .to hold out much 
longer, despising Icetes, who was so shamefully beaten^ and 
admiring tne bravery of Timoleon, oJfFered to deliver up to 
him and the Corinthians both himself and the citadel. 

Timoleon accepted of this good fortune, so superior to his 
hopes, and sent Euclides and Telemachus, two Corinthian of- 
ficers, into the citadel, as he did four hundred men besides, not 
altogether, npr openly, for that was impossible, because the 
enemy were upon their guard, but by stealth, and a few at a 
time. This corps then took possession of the citadel, and the 
tyrant^s moveables, with all diat he had provided for carrying 
on the war, namely, a gopd number of horses, all manner of 
engine^, and a vast quantity of darts, i They found also arms 
for seventy thousand men, which had been laid up of old, and 
two thousand soldiers with Dionysius, whom he delivered up^ 
along with the stores, to Timoleon. But the tyrant reserved 
his money to himself; and. having got on board a ship, he 
sailed, with a few of his friends, without being perceived by 
Icetes, and reached the camp of Timoleon. 

Then it was that he first appeared in the humble figure of a 
private man ;* and, as such, he was sent, with one i^ip, and 
a very moderate sum of money, to Corinth-; he that was bom 
in a splendid court, and educated as heir to the most absolute 
monarchy that ever existed. He held it for ten years ;f and 

* Dionyftius was born to absolute power, whereas most other tyrants, Dio- 
nymuB tlie elder, for instance, had raised themselves to it, and some horn a 
mean condition. ^ 

^ t For he began his reig[n in the first vear of the hundred and third 0]ym-> 
piad, three hundred and sixty-six years before the Christian era. Dion took 
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for twelve .more, from the time that Dion took up arms against 
him, he was exercised continuaUy in wars and troubles ; inso- 
much that the mischiefs caused by his tyranny were abundant* 
ly recompensed uffon his own head in what he suffered. He 
saw his sons die in their youth, his daughters deflowered, and 
his sister, who was also his wife, exposed to the brutal lusts 
of his enemies, and then slaughtered, with her children, and 
thrown into the sea, as we have related more particularly in 
the life of • Dion. 

When Dionysius arrivedat Corinth, there was hardly a man 
in Greece wfalo was not *desirous to see him and discourse 
with him. Sbine hating the man, and rejoicing at his mis- 
fortunes, came for the pleasure of insulting him in his present 
distress; othets, whose sentiments with respect to him were 
somewhat changed, and who were touched with compassion 
for his fate, plainly saw the influence of an invisible and di- 
vine power displayed in the affairs of feeble mortals ; for 
neither nature nor ^tt produced, in those times, any thing so 
remarkable as that work of fortune,* which showed the man, 
who was lately sovereign of Sicily, now holding conversation 
in a botcher's shop at Corinth, or sitting whole days in a per- 
fumer's ; or drinking the -diluted wine of taverns ; or squab- 
bling in the streets with lewd women; or directing female 
musicians in their singing, and disputing with them serious- 
ly about the harmony of certain airs that were sung in the 
toeatre.f 

Some were of opinion, that he fell into these unwordiy 
amusements, as being natuhUly idle, effeminate, and dissolute; 
but others thought it was a stroke of policy, and that he ren- 
dered himself despicable to prevent his being feared by the 
Corinthians^ contrary to his nature, affecting that meanness 
and stupidity, lest they should imagine the change of his cir- 
cumstances sat heavy upon him, and that he aimed at estab- 
lishing himself again. 

Nevertheless, some sa3angs of his are recorded, by which it 
should seem that he. did not bear his present misfortunes in an 
abject nlanner. When he arrived at Leucas, which was a Co- 
rinthian colony as well as S3rracuse,'he said,— ^^ He found him- 
self in a situation like 'that of young men who had been 
guilty of some misdemeanour^ For as they converse cheer- 
fully, notwithstanding, with theb brothers, but are abashed at 

anns agsinst him in the fourth ^ear of the hundred and fifth Olympiad $ and 
he deKvered up the citadel to.Timoleon, and was sent to Corinth, in the first 
year of thtfiiundred and ninth. 

* Plutarch adda» nor 4u% to give us to understand that the tragic poets had 
not represented so signal a cata^jtrophe. in fidile. 

f Some writers telTus that the extreme poverty to which he was reduced*, 
obliged him to open a school at Corinth, where he exercised that tyranny over 
children which he could no longer practise over men. -^Cf'r. Tusr. (iue$t. l.iii. 
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the thought of coming before their fathers, so he was asham- 
ed of going to live in the mother city, and could pass his days 
much more to his satis&ction with them." Another time, 
when a certain stranger derided him at Corinth, ii^ a very rude 
and scornful manner, for having, in the meridian of his power, 
taken pleasure in the discourse of philosophers, and at last 
asked him, — ^*' What he had got by the wisdom' of Plato ?'* 
" Do you think," said he, " that we have reaped no advantage 
from Plato, when we bear in this manner such a change of 
fortune?^' Aristoxeaus the musician, and some others, havr 
ing inquired, " What was. the grountt of his displeasure against 
Plato?" he answered,—" That absolute power abounded with 
evils ; but had this great infelicity above all the rest, diat 
among the number of those who call themselves the friends of 
an arbitrary prince, there is not one who will speak his mind 
to him freely; and that by such false friends he had been de- 
prived of the friendship of Plato." 

Some one who had a mind to be arch, and to make merry 
with Dionysius, shook his robe when he entered his apart- 
ment, as is usual when persons approach a tyrant; and he, 
returning the jest very well, bade him " do the same when he 
went out, that he might not carry off some of the moveables-" 

One day, over their cups, Philip of Macedon, with a kind 
of sneer, introduced some discourse, about the ode^* and tra- 
gedies which Dionysius the elder left behind him, and pre- 
tended to doubt how he could find leisure for such works. 
Dionysius answered smartly enough, — ^" They were written in 
the time in which you and I, andother happy fellows, spend 
over their bowl." 

Plato did not see Dionysius in Corinth, for he had now 
been dead some time. But Diogenes of Sinope, when he first 
met him, addressed him as follows: — ^'^-How little dost thou 
deserve to live!" Thus Dionysius answered: — ^" It is kind 
in you to sympathize with me in my misfortunes." " Dost 
thou think, then," said- Diogenes, " that I have any pity for 
*thee, a.nd that I am not rather vexed that such a slave as thou 

• Dionyfii«s the elder valued himtelf upon his poetry, but has. been censured 
as the worst poet in the world, t^ildxenus, who was himself an excellent poat, 
attempted to undeceive him in the favourable opinion he had of his own 
abilities, but was sent tQ the quarries for the liberty he took. However, the 
next day he was restored to favour, and Dionysius repeated to him some 
verses he had taken extraordinary pains witli, expecting his approbation; but 
the poet, instead of giving it, looked round to the gui^s, and said to them 
very humorously, — ^"'Take me back to the quarries.*; Notwithstanding this^ 
Dionysius disputed the prize of poetry at the Olympic games ; but there he 
was hissed, and the rich pavilion he had sent torn in pieces. He had better 
success, however, at Athens ; for he gained the prize of poetry at the cele- 
brated feast of Bacchus. On this occasion he was in such raptures that he 
drank to excess, and the debauch threw him into Violent pains ; to alli^ whichy 
he asked for a soporathre ; and hw physicians gave \um ene that laid him' 
asleep, out of which he nerer awaked. 
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art, and so 6t to grow old and die, like thy fadier, on a tprant'ft 
uneasy throne, should, instead of that, live with us here in 
mirth and pleasured' So that when I compare with these 
words of the philosopher, the doleful expressions of Philis* 
tus, in which ne bewails the fsCte of the daughters of Lep- 
tin/es,* " That from the great and splendid enjoyments of ab- 
solute power, Aey were reduced to a private and humble sta- 
tion,'' they appear to one as the lamentations of a woman who 
regrets her perfumes, her purple robes, and golden trinkets. 
This account of the sayings of Dionysius seems to me nei- 
ther foreign from biography, nor without -its utility to such 
readers as are npt in a hurry, or taken up with other concerns* 

If the ill fortune of Dionysius appeared surprising, the suc- 
cess of Timoleon, was no less wonderful. For within fifty 
days after his landing in Sicily, he was master of the citadel 
of Syracttse^and sent off Dionysius into Peloponnesus. The 
Corinthians, encouraged y^ith these advantages, sent him^ 
reinforcement of two thousand foot and two hundred horsf;. 
Hese got on their way as far as Thurium ; but finding it im- 
practicable to gain a passage from thence^ because the sea was 
beset with a numerous fleet of Carthaginians, they were forced 
to stop there, and watch their opportunity^ However, they 
employed their time in a very noble undertaking. For the 
Thurians,. marching out of their city to war against the Bru- 
tians, left it in charge with these Corinthian strangers, who 
defended it with as much_ honour and integrity as if it had 
been their own. 

•Mean time, Icetes carried on the siege of the citadel with 
great vigour, and blocked it up so close^ that no provisions 
could be got in for the Corinthian garrison. He provided 
also two strangers to assassinate Timoleon, and sent them 
privately to Adranum. That general, who never kept any 
regular guards about him, lived dien with the Adranites without 
any sort of precaution or suspicion, by reason of his confi- 
dence in -their tutelary god. The assassins being informed that 
he' was going to offer sacrifice, went into the temple with 
their poniards und^r their clothes, and* mixing with those that 
stood round the altar, got nearer to him by little and little. 
They were just going to give each other the signal to begin, 
when somebody struck one of them oi^ the head with his 
sword, and laid him at his feet. Neither he that struck the 
blow kept his station, nor the companion of the dead man ; 
the former, with his sword in his hand, fled to the tqp of a 
high rock, and the latter laid hold of the altar, entreating Ti- 
moleon to spare his life, on condition that he discovered the 
whole matter. Accordingly, pardon was promised him -, and 

* Leptines, mentioned afterwardi» was tyrant of ApoUonia. 
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he confessed that he and the person who lay dead were sent 
on purpose to kill him. 

Whilst he was making this confession, the other man was 
brought down from the rock, and loudly protested, that he 
was guilty of no injustice, for he only took righteous ven- 
geance on the wretch who had murdered his father in the city 
of Leontium.*' And for the truth of this he appealed to seve- 
ral that were there present, who all attested the same, and could 
not but admire the wonderful management of fortune, which, 
moving one thing by another, bringing together the most distant 
incidents, and combining those that have ne manner of relation, 
but rather the greatest dissimilarity, make such use of them, 
that the close of the one process is always, the beginning of 
another. The Corinthians rewarded the man with a present 
of ten minaBj because his hand had co-operated with the guar- 
diali genius of Timoleon, and he had reserved the satisiac- 
tibn ^r his private wrongs to the time when fortune availed 
herself of it to save the general. This happy escape had 
, effects beyond the present ; for it inspired the Corinthians 
with high expectations of Timoleon, when they saw the Sici- 
lians now reverence and guard him,^ as a man whose person 
was sacred) and who was come, as minister of the gods, to 
avenge and deliver them. 

When Icetes had failed in this attempt, and saw many of 
the Sicilians -going over to Timoleon, he blamed himself for 
making use of the Carthaginians in small numbers only, and 
availing himself of their assistance as it were by stealui, and 
as if he were ashamed of it, when they had such immense 
forces at hand. H^ sent, therefore, for. Mago, their com- 
mander-in-chief, and his whole fleet; who, with terrible 
pomp, took possession of the harbour with a hundred and fifty 
ships, and landed an army of sixty thousand men, which en- 
camped in the city of Syracuse; insomuch, that every 6ne 
imagined the inundation of barbarians, which had been an- 
nounced and' expected of old, was now come upon Sicily; 
for in the many wars which they had^ waged in that island, the 
Carthaginians had never before been able to take Syracuse ; 
but Icetes then receiving them, and delivering up the city to 
them, the whole became a camp of barbarians. 

The Corinthians, who still held the citadel, found themselves 
in very dangerous and difficult circumstances ; for besides that 
they were in want of provisioiis, because the port was guarded 
and blocked up, they were employed in sharp and continual 
disputes about the walls, which were attacked with all manner 
of machines and batteries, and for the defence of which they 

* History can hardly afford a strpngper instance of an interfering Provi- 
dence. 
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Iftttt obliged to divide diemselves. Timoledii, hoiwiever^<fQUiid 
means to relieve them, by sending a supply of corn from Ca- 
tima in small fiahing^boats and litde skiff^vwhich watched die 
opportunity, ta mike dieh- way through die enemy'd fleet, when 
k happened to be separated by a storm* Mago and Icetesjio 
sooner saw this, than they resolved to mt^e diemselves mas^ 
ters of Catana, from i^rhich provisions were sent jtotbe1>e* 
sieged; and takitig with them the best of their troops, they 
sailed from Syracuse. Leo die Corinthian, who commanded 
in die. eitddel, having ol^erved from the top of It, that those 
of ^ t^ etiemy who staid behind abated thejr vigilance, and 
kept but an indifffrent guard, suddenly fell upon diem as di^y 
were disbersed; and killing aome, and putting die. rest to 
flight, gained the quarter called JcArA/ina, which was much 
the. strongest, and had sufiered the least from the -enemy ; for 
Syracuse is^ an assemblage, as it were, of toiKfns.* Finding 
plen,ty Sf provisions and money there, he did not give up the 
acquisition, nor retuim ii^ die eitadel, but stood upon His dev 
fence in the Acir€uSna^ having fortified it. quite round, and » 
joined it by new wotks^ to-the citadel. Mago and testes were 
now near Catan^ when a hofseinan, de^iatched from Syra;- 
cuse, brought^ them tSdinga that the- Achradinia'wtta taken; 
which struck diem with such surprise, thatidiey returned' in 
grfUit. huiry, having neither takentheplace which they went 
against, nor kept that which they had before.' ' 

Perhaps prud^Ace and valour have as much right tes for* 
tune to £iy clai«i to these successes ; but the event that next 
eiisued, is whoUy to be; ascribed to die.favpur of fortune. 
The ^orps df Corintbitas that were at Thurinm, dreading, the 
Carthaginian fleet, whichy under the pommand ^f Hanno, job* 
served their, motions, and fiiilding, at the same time, that the 
sea for many days was stormy smd tempestuous, determined 
to im^ch through the countiy of the Bnitians i and pardy by 
perauiision, partly by force, they made good their passage' 
through the territories bf the barbarians, and came down to 
Rhegium, the sea atill cqntinuing rough as before/ 

The' Cardiaginian admiral, not expecting the Corinthians 
would venture out, thought it was in vain to sit still; and hav* 
ing peipsuaded himself that he had invented one, of the finest 
stratagems in the world, ordered the mariners to eroiVn them^- 
selves. with' garlands, and to dress up the galleys with Grecian 
and Phoenician bucklers;! and thus equipped, hie sailed to 
u • . ' ■ ' • - 

• Tthere a^cre four; the Isle, or the citgdel» ^hich was between the t\fro 
potti'i Jt^ralBna, ^t a little distance from the eitadel ; Tycie, to cidled from 
the tetQ|rle of Fortune ; takd^eapoUa, or the new city. To these some emi- 
nent authors (and Plutarch is of the huli^ber) add a fifth,, which they call 
Spifohe, ' ^ 

f As it seems absurd' to mftlte mention here of Phoenician bucklers, siuf^e 
they'coiUd beW token that the Qaresk» were beateii, M. Dgcier conjectures 
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Sjmcuee. When he cune near the cittulcl, he haUed it vkli 
loud hiizzas and expvessianft of triumph, decbriog that he 
was just come from beating the Corinthian bucodutb, whom he 
had 'met trith at tea, as they were emleavouring' at a passage. 
B^ this means he hoped «a strike terror into di^ h«sieged. 
While 'he was acting this port, the Cotinthians got down, to 
Rhegifun-; mid an die coast was ckar, and tlie wind^ fidling as 
it were miraculously^ promised smooth water and a safe voy** 
age, tbey imapLediately went aboard such barks and fishing- 
boats as they cpuld find, and. )>as^ed over into Sicily with so 
much saifety, and in such a dead calm, that they even drew 
die h&ses by the reins,, swimming by the side of the vessels. 

When they Were all landed, .and had joined Timoleon, he 
soon took Messana ;* and from diente he marched in good 
order to Syracuse,, depending more upon hb good fprtune than 
his forces, for he had not above four thousand men with him. 
Oh the first newsrof his approach, Mago was greatly ^rpfex* 
ed and alarmed ; and his su/ipichins were increased on the fol* 
• lowiuig occasions ^—«The marshes about Syracuse,! which re» 
ceive a great«deal of fresh wstet from the springs, and from 
the lakes and rivers that discharge themselves thereinto the 
sea, have such abundance of eels,.diat diere is alw^a plenty 
for those that choose to fish for them. The common soldiers 
of both sides amused themselves promiscuQUfdy with that sporit 
at their vacant hour^, and upon any cessation of arms* As 
thdy were all Greeks, and had no prt^tence ^or any private ani* 
T^osity against ^ch other, they fought boldly^ when they .met 
in batde, and in time of truee they mixed together, and con* 
versed familiarly. Busied at oi^e of these times in their com- 
mon diversion of fishing, they fell into discourse, and express- 
ed their admiration of the convenience of the sea and the 
situation of the adjacent places.- Wherei^>on one of the Co- 
rinthian soldiers thus addressed' those that served under 
Icetes ^-^'^^ And can you, who are Greeks, readily constat to 
reduce this city, so spacious in itself, and blest with so many 
advantages^ into the power of the barbai^ians, and %o bring the 
Carthaginians, the most deceitful and bloody of diem all, into 
our neighbourhood, when y<m oug^t to wish that between 
them and Greece there were many Sicilies i Or can you think 
that they have brought an armed force from the pillars of Her«- 

lh«t the wQid.fuwu^A should not be taken for a patronymic, nor written wUh 
a capk^, hut with a simple ^, and then it may signify glhterin^f with purple } 
00 Plutarch, a little below,. takes tiotice of wtjtiUt «fi{tr»>fai#«K. 

But it must be acknowladg^d, that the ayii before "SMrwriy stunda in the way 
of that cdrreotion. •, 

* J4ie$wna in the ancient Sicilian pronttnciation ; now Mmwna, 
\ There Is one morasa that is called LynmeUoy and another called ^jyraeo. 
From this last the city took its name. ^ Hieae morssaea makethe mt of SyNk> 
> vexy tttt«rMesojQe« 
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cules and the Attantic ocean, and braved the hazards of wai*, 
purely to erect a principality for leetea^ who, if he hM^had 
the prudence which beCotnes a general, would nbver hxve driven 
outliisNfoundei^, to call into his country the worst of its ene- 
mies, when he might have obtained of the Corinthians and Ti- 
moleon any proper degree of honour and power f'' 

The soldiers that^were ii^ pay ^ith Icetes, repeating their 
discourses often in their camp, gave Magpi who had long want- 
ed a pretence to be gone, toom to suspect that he was betray* 
ed ; and though Icetes entreated him to stay, and remonstrat- 
ed upon- their great superiority to_ the enftmy, yet he weighed 
atrchor, add sailed back to Amca, shamefully and unaccounta- 
bly suiCmng Sicily to slip out of his hands. 

Next day^ Timoleon drew up his army in order of batde be- 
fbre the place ; but trhen he and his Corinthians were toid that 
Mago was fled, and' saw the harbour empty, the^ could not for- 
l>ear laughing at his cowardice ; and by Way of mockery; they 
causaed proelaniation to-be madfe about the city, promising a 
reward to any one that coold give informadoiL where the Car- 
^ginian fleet was gone to hide itself. Icetes^ however, had 
still die spirit to stand a farther ^ock, and would not let go 
his hold, but vigorously defended those quarters of the oity 
which he occupied, and which appeared almost impregnable. 
Timoleon, therefore^ divided his forces into three «]>art8.; and 
himself, with one 61 them, made hijB attack by the river Ana- 
piis, where he was likely to mfeet with the warmest reception; 
cdmmatidin^ the second, vThich Was uinder Isias the Corinduan, 
to begin their open^tions .from ^tte AchraRnaj while Dinarchus 
and Demaretus, who brought the last reinforcement from Co- 
rinih) should attempt the Epipoim/ so that several impressions 
being made at the same time, and on evety side, the soldiers of 
Icetes were overpowered, and put to flight. Now, that die 
city was taken by assault, and suddenly reduced, upon die 
flight of the enemy, we 'may Justly impute to the bravery of 
the troops, and the ability of dieir general ; but diat not one 
Corinthian was either killed or wounded, the fortuine of Ti- 
moleon daims entkely to herself, willing^ as she seems, to 
maintain a dispute with his valour, and .diat diose who read 
his story, may radiet* admire his hi^y success dian the merit 
of his acdons. The fame of this gpreat achievement soon over* . 
spread not only Sicily and Italy, but, in a few days, it resound'^ 
ed through Greece; so diat the city of Corinth, which was in 
some doubt whcdier its fleet was arrived in Sicily; was inform- 
ed by die same messengers, that its forces had lude good their 
passage, and were victorious. So well did their affiurs pros- 
per, and so much lustre did fortune add to the gallantry of their 
exploifaby die speediness of their esecutioa^ 

Timoleon, thus master of the citadel, did not proceed like 
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Dion, or %p9^e the place for it8 beauty and magpificence ; but 
guarding against the saspicions, which first slandered, and then 
destrojred that great man, he ordered the public crier to give 
notice,-^— ^^ That all the Syracusans who were willing to have a 
hand in the work, should come with proper instruments to ' 
destroy the bulwarks of tyranny »" Hereupon, they came one 
and all, coi^sidering that ;proclamation and that day as the 
surest commencement of tneir liberty; and they not only de- 
molished the citadel, but levelled with the ground botn the 
palaces and the monuments of the tyrants. Having soon clear- 
ed the place, he built a common hdll there for ,.the seat of ju- 
dtotture, at once to gratify the citizens^ and to show that a 
popular government should be erected on Ae ruins of ty- 
ranny. 

Tlie city thus taken was found comparatively, destitute of 
inhabitants; many had been ^lain.in the wars and intestine 
broils, and many more had fled from the rage of the tyrantsi 
Nay; so litde frequented was the ;narket«place of Syracuse, 
that it produced grass enough for the horses to pasture upon, 
and for the grooms to repoae themqelye^ by them. .The other 
cities, except a very few, were entire deserts, full of deer and 
wild boars : and such as had leisure for it, often hunted them 
in the suburbs and about the walls ; while none of those that 
had possessed themselves of castles and strong holds, could 
be persuaded to quit theip, or come down into the city, for 
they looked with hatred and horror upon the* tribunals, and 
other seats of government, as so many nurseries of tyrants* 
Timoleoi^ and the Syracusans, dierefore, thought proper to 
write, to the Corinthians, to send them a good number from 
Greece to people Syracuse, because the land must otherwise 
lie uncultivated, and because they expected a more formidable 
war from Africa, being informed that Magd had killed him- 
self, and that the Carthaginians, provoked at his bad conduct 
in the expedition, had crucified his body, and were collecting 
great forces for the invasion of SicHy the ensuing summer. 

These letters of Timoleon being delivered, the Sjmicusan 
ambassadors attended at the same time, and begged of the Co- 
rinthians to take their city into their protection, and to become 
founders of it anew. They did not, however, hastily seize that 
advantage, or appropriate the city to themselves, bat first sent 
to the sacred games, and the other great assemblies of Greece, 
and caused proclamation to be made by their heralds, — ^*' That 
the Corinthians having abolished arbitrary power in Syracu^se, 
and expelled the tyrant, invited all Syracusans and other Si- 
cilians to people that city, where they should enjoy their li«* 
berties and privileges, and have the lands divided by equal lots 
among them." Then they sent envoys into Asia and the 
isl^ds, where they were told the greatest part of the fugitives 
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wert dispexsed, to exhort them all to come to Corinth, where 
they should be provided with vessels, commanders, and a con- 
voy, at the expense of the Corinthians, to conduct them safe 
to Syracuse. Their intentions thus published, the Corinthians 
enjoyed the justest praise, and the most distinguished glory, 
having delivered a Grecian city from tyrants, saved it from the 
barbarians,' and restored the citizens to their country. But 
the persons who met on this occasion at Corinth, hot being a 
sufficient number, desired that they might take others along 
with them fix>m Corinth, and the rest of Greece, as new colo- 
nists; by which means, having made up their number full ten 
thousand, they sailed to Syracuse. By this time great multi- 
tudes from Italy and Sicily had flocked in t6 Timoleon, who, 
findii^g their number, as A^ni^ reports, amount to sixty thou* 
sand, freely divided the lands among them; but sold the houses 
for a thousand talents. By this contrivance, he both left ii in 
the power of the ancient inhabitants to redeem their own, and 
took occasion ^so to raise a stock for the community, who had 
been so poor in all respects, and so little able to furnish the 
supplies for the war, that they had sold the very statues, after 
having formed a judicial process against each, and passed s^n-* 
tence upon th^elm^as if they had been so many crimmals. On 
this occasion, we are told, they spared one statuie, when all the 
rest were condemned, namely, that of Gelon, one of their an- . 
cient kings, in honour of the man, and for the sake of the vie- 
toiy* which he gaindd over the Carthaginians at Himera. 

Syracuse being thus revived, and replenished with such a 
number of inhabitants, who flocked to it from all quarters, 
Timoleon was desirous to bestow the blessings of liberty on 
the other cities also, and, once for all, to extirpate arbitrs^-y 
government out of Sicily. For this purpose, marching, into 
5ie territories of the petty tjrrants,he compelled Icetes to quit 
the interests of Carthage, to agree to demolish his castles, and 
to live among the Leontines as a private person. Leptines, 
also, prince of Apollohia,ahd several other little, towns, finding 
himself in danger of being taken, surrendered^ and had his life 
granted him, but was sent to Corinth ; for Timoleon looked 
upon it as a glorious thing, that the tyrants of Sicily should 
be forced to live as exiles in the city Whicb had colonized that 
island,! and should be seen by the Greeks in such an ;abject 
condition. 

After this, he returned to Syracuse to settle the civil govern* 
ment, and to establish the most important and necessary laws,t 

* He defeated Hamilesr, who landed in ^cilv with three hundred tfaotuand 
neiiy in the leeond year of the aefrentj-fifth Olympiad. 

f Ef TIP fuunft^roMt, • 

^ Amon^ other wise institutions, he appointed a ehief magistrrte to be Cho- 
sen yearly, whoni the SyracufliOM callea Uie AmpUdpoktB of Jupiter Olynpiut. 
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along with Cephaltfs and Dinarehus, lawgivers sent frdm Co- 
rinth. In the mean while, willing that the mercenaries should 
reap some advantage from the enemy's country, and be kept 
from inaction, he sent Dinarchus and Demaretus into the Car- 
thaginian province. .These drew several citizens from the 
Punic interest, and not Only lived in abundance themselves, 
but also raised money from the plunder for carrying on the 
war. While these matters were transacting, the Carthaginians 
arrived at Lilybieum with seventy thousand land forces, two 
hundred galleys, and a thousand other vessels, which carried 
machines of war, chariots, vast quantities of provisions, and aU 
other stores, as if they were now determined not to carry on 
the war by piece-meal, but to drive the Greeks enttrely out of 
Sicily ; for their force was sufficient to effect this, even if the 
Sicilians had been united, and much mote so, harassed as they 
were with mutual animosities. When the Carthaginians, there>^ 
fore, found that their Sicilian territories were laid waste, they 
marched, under the command of Asdrubal and Hamilcar, In 
great fury ^against the Corinthians. 

Information of this being brought directly to Syracuse, the 
inhabitants wer^ struck with such terror by that prodigious 
armaiment, that scarce three thousand, out* of ten times that 
number, took up arnis, and ventured to follow Timoleon. The 
mercenaries were in number four thousand, and of them about 
a thousand gave way to their fears when upon the march, and 
turned back, crying out, — ^''That Timoleon must be mad, or 
in his dotage, to ^o against an army cf seventy thousand men, 
with only five thousand foot and a thousand horse, and to 
draw his hatndful of men, too, eight days march from Syra- 
cuse., by which means there could be no refuge for those that 
fted, nor burial for those that fell in battle." 

Timoleon considered it as an advantage, that these cowards 
discovered themselves' before the engagement; and having 
encouraged the rest, he led them hastily to the' banks of the 
Crimesus, where he was told the Carthaginians were drawn 
together. But as he was ascending a hill, at the top of which 
the enemy^s camp and all their vast forces would be in sight^ 
he met some mules loaded with parsley; and his men took it 
into their heads that it was a bad omen, because we usually 
crown the sepulchres with parsley; and thence the provelrb 
with respect to one that is dangerously ill. Such an one has 
need of nothing but parsley. To deliver them from this super- 

thMs giving bim « kind of sacred character. The first Jmpkipolwt was Com- 
jnenea. Heoce arose tho^ custooi among the SyraoiuaM to compute t^ir 
years bjr the respectiTe governments of these megistrmtes ; which eastern coa^ 
tinued in the time oCDi^orus Siciilii8|that isi in the reign of Aiigttstosy aboTc 
three hui^dred years after the office of Am^hip^hu was first introduced**-' 
J)i9iUr, SictU. 1. xn. c. 13. 
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$tUion,^m4 to remove the panic, Timoleon ordered the troapis 
tp halt, and making a ppeeeh siii^le to the. occasion, observ^, 
among other things, — ^- That crowna were brought them be* 
fore the victorjr, and offered themselves. of their Own accord;" 
£t^ the Corinthians, from all antiquity, having looked upon a 
.wreath of pat^ley as sacred, crowned ihe victors with it at the 
Isthmian games. In Timoleon's thne it wa^ atill in use in 
those gankes, as. it is now at the Nemesm; and it is but lately 
that the pine^-hnmch has taken Its place. The general having 
4iddre8sed his armyi as we have said, took a chaplet of parsley, 
and crowned himself with it first, and then his officers and the 
common soldiers did the same. At that instant, the sooth- 
sayers, observing -two eagles flyittg towards them,.0ne of which 
bore a serpent, which he had pierced through with his talons, 
while the other advanced wim a loud and animating noise, 
pointed them out to the army, who all betook themselves tp 
prayer and invocation to the gods. ^ 

The summer was now begun, and af the end of the month 
Jhargelion* tn-ongbt on the solstice ; the river then sending 
up a thick mist, the fields were covered with it at first, so that 
nothing in the enemy's camp was discernible; only an inar** 
ticulate and confused noise, which re^hed the. summit of the 
hill, diowed that a great army lay a^ some distance ; but when 
the - Corinthians had. reached the toJ>, and laid doWn dieir 
shields to take breath, ihe sun had raised the yapours higher, 
so that the fog being collected upon the summits, covered 
them cmly, while the places below were all visible. The river 
Crimesus appeared clearly, and Ae enemy were seen crossing 
it, fir^ with chariots drawn by four' horsey and formidably 
provided for the combat; behind which there marched ten 
thousand men with white bucklers. These they coi^ectured 
to be Carthaginians, by the brig^mess of their armour, and 
the slowness and good order in which they moved/ . They 
were followed by the troops of other nations, who advanced 
in a confused and tumultuous manner. 

Timoleon observing thai; the river put it in his power to 
engage with what number of the enemy he pleased, bade his 
men take notice how the main body was divided by ^e stream, 
part having already got- over, and part preparing to pass it; 
and. ordered Demaretus, with the cavahy, to attack the Car- 
thaginians, and put> thun in confusion, before they had time 

• * Bere ve see the uncertainty of the Grecian ibonUis. The writers on 
that subject, Dionysius of HalicarnassuSy for instance (Rom. Antiq. Ub. i.^ 
take Thar^eHm to be April,- and yet here we are toldy the end of that month 

was near the solstice T» /*» »v tro^ irsc^irv 9i^itt uj(W JS^cr, n.tt xtry^rN /auu 

0«^frXMiri, ir^c *mc 'r^ttrdtf »A» 'tfvrMrrw 4-or voi^w. Hence it is^ that Dader 
ventures^ in thb place, to translate it Jt:ne. the solstice certainly bein«r in thai 
month. « . 
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to taage themMlvea in oyder of battle. Thenhe liinakself <le* 
sceading into the plain with the iiiftfatiy, formed the win|p 
out of oUierStcilian^, intermingling aieirstrangl:rs with them ; 
but the natives of Syracase and we most warlike of the mer^* 
cenaries he placed about himself,. in the centre^ and stopped 
awhile to «ee the success of Ae horse. When he saw that 
they could not come up to grapple with the Carthaginiansi, by 
reason of the chariots that ran. to and fro before their army^ 
and iltat they were obliged often to wheel about, to avoid the 
danger of having their ranks broik^h, and then to raUy again, 
and return to the chargey sometimes here, sometimes there, he 
took his buckler, and called to th^ foot to foUow him, and be 
of good courage, widi an accent that seemed more than human, 
aonuich was it above bis us^al pitch; whether it- was exalted 
by his ardour. and enthusiasm^ or whether, (as many were of 
opinion) die voice of some god wais joined^tp his. • His .troops 
answering him with a loud shout, and pressing him to lead 
them oh without delay, he sent orders to the <;avalry to get 
beyond the Jineof chariots, and; to itak^ the enemy m flank, 
while himself, thickening hi^ first ranks so as to jom buckler 
to buckler, and causing the trumpet to soutid; bore down upon 
the Carthaginians. They sustained the iirst shock with great 
spirit; for being fortified with breast-plates of iron a^id hel- 
mets c^ brass, and c6vcring themselves with large shields, 
they <:ould easily rq>el the spears and javelins { but when d^e 
business came to a decision by the sword, where art is no less 
requisite than^strengthyall on a sudden there broke out dread-* 
ful. thunders from die mountains, mingled with lo^g trails of 
lightnmg ; after which the black clouds, descending from the 
tops of die hills, fell upon the two armies in a storm of wind, 
ram, iind hail'. The tempest was on the backs of the Greeks, 
but beat upon the faces of the barbarians, and almost blinded 
them with die stormy showers and the fire continually stream** 
ing from the clouds. ^ ^ .> * 

These things very much distressed die barbarians, particu- 
, larly such of diem as were not veterans. The greatest incon- 
venience seems to have been the roaring- of the thunder, and 
the clattering of the rain and ball upon their arms, which 
hindei^ them from hearing the orders of their officers. Be*' 
sides the Carthaginians not being light, but heavy armed, as I 
said, the dirt was troublesome to them ; and, as die bosoms of 
their tunics was filled with water, they were very unwieldly in 
the combat, so that the Greeks could overturn them with ease ; 
and when they were down, it was impossible for them, incum- 
bered as they were with ai-ms, to get up out of the mire; for 
the river CrimesuS, swoln, partly with the rains, and partly 
having its course stopped by the vast numbers that crossed ity 
had overflowed its banks. The adjacent field, having many 
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cavities and low places in it, was filled with water, which set* 
tied there; and the Cardiaffinians falling into them, could not 
disengage themselves without extreme difficulty; In shorty 
the storm continuing to beat upon lliem with great violence, 
and the Greeks having cut to pieces four hundred men, who 
composed their firbt ranks, their whcde body was put to flight. 
Great numbers were overtaken in the field, and put to the 
sword ; many took to the river, and, jostling with those th^t were 
yet passing it, were carried down and drowned. Thd^ major 
part, who endeavoured to gain the hiUs, were stopped by the 
light-armed soldiers, and sbdn. Among the ten thousand that 
wtere killed, it is said there were three ^ousand natives of Car- 
thage; a heavy loss to that ci^; for none of its citizens were 
superior to these, either in birth, fortune, or character ; nor have 
we any account that so many Carthaginians ever fell before in 
one battle; but as they mostly made use of Lybians, Spaniards, 
and Numidians in their wars, if they lost a victory, it was at 
the expense of the blood of strangers. 

The Greeks discovered, by the nx>ils, the quality of the 
killed. Those that stripped die dead set no value upon brass 
or iron, such was the aoundance of silver and eold ; for they 
passed the river and made diemselves masters of die camp and 
baggage. Many of die prisoners were clandesdnely sold by 
the soldiers; but five thousand were delivered in upon the 
public account and two hundred chariots also were taken. The 
tent of Timoleon afforded die most beautiful and magnificent 
spectacle. In it were piled all manner of spoils among which 
a diottsand breast-plates of exquisite workmanship, and ten 
thousand bucklers, were exposed to view. As there was but a 
small number to collect the spoils of such a multitude, and they 
found such immense riches, it was the third day after the bat- 
de before they could erect the trophy. With the first news of 
the victory, Timoleon sent to Corinth the handsomest of the 
arms he had taken, desirous that the world might admire and 
emulate his native city, when they saw the fairest temples 
adorned, not with Grecian spoils, nor with the unpleasing 
monuments of kindred blood and domestic ruin,- buf with die 
spoils of barbarians, which bore this honourable inscription, 
declaring the justice, as welt as the valour, of the conquerors, — 
^*' That the people of Corinth, and Timoleon their general, 
having delivered the Greeks who dwelt in Sicily from the Car- 
thaginian yoke, made this offering, as a grateful acknowledg- 
ment to the gods.** 

After this, Timoleon left the mercenaries to lay waste the 
Csurthaginian province, and returned to Syracuse. By an edict 
published there, he banished from Sicily the thousand hired 
soldiers who deserted him before the battle, and obliged them 
to quit Syracuse before the sun set. These wretches passed 
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over into Italy, where they were treacherously stain by the 
Bnitians. Such waa the vengeance which heaven tock of their 
, per&diousness. 

Nevertheless, Mamerces prince of Catana, and Icetes, either 
moved with envy at die success of Timoleon, or dreading him 
as an implacable enemy, who thought no faith was to be kept 
with tyrants, entered into league with the Cartbapnians, and 
desireclsthem to send a new army and general, if they were not 
willing 1o lose Sicily entirely. Hereupon Cisco came with a 
fleet of seventy ships, and a body ot Greeks whom he had 
taken into pay. The Carthaginians had not employed any 
Greeks before, but now they considered them as Uie bravest 
and most invincible of men. 

On this occasion, the inhabitants of Messina rising with one 
consent, slew four hundred of the foreign soldiers, whom Ti- 
moleon had sent to their assistance ; and widiin the dependen* 
cies of Carthage, the mercenaries, commanded by Euthymus 
the Leucadian, were cUt oiT by an ambush at a place called 
Hierae.* Hence the good fortune of Timoleon became still 
more famous; for these were some of the men, who, with Phi- 
lodetnus of Phocis and Onomarchus, had broke into the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Delphi, and were partakers widi them in the 
sacrilege. f Shunned as execrable on this account, they wan- 
dered about Peloponnesus, where Timoleon, being in great 
want of men, took them into pay. When they came into Sicily^ 
they were victorious in all the battles where he commanded m 
person ; but after the great struggles of the war were over, 
being sent upon service where succours were required, they 
perished by little and little. Herein avenging justice seems 
to have been willing to make use of the prosperity of Timoleon 
as an apology for its delay, taking care, as it did, that no harm 
might happen to the good, from the punishment of the wicked; 
insomuch that the favour of the gods to that great man was no* 
less discerned and admired in his very losses than in his great 
success. ^ 

Upon any of these little advantages, the tyrants took occa- 
sion to rMicuIe the Syracusans; at which they were highly 
incensed. Mamercus, for instance, who valued himself on hi« 

• We do not find there was any place in Sicily called Hier^i in all proba- 
bi1itv» tberefore, it Bhoiild be read HieUe ; for Stephanus de Urbib, mentions a 
castie in Sicily ot'that name. 

I The wcred roar commenced on this occasion. The Amphidytma having 
condemned the people of Phocis in a heavy fine, for plundering the country . 
of Cyrrha, which was dedicated to Apollo, and that people being unable to pay 
it, tlSeir whole country was judged forfeited to that god. Hereupon Philo- 
nielusy not Philodemusy called the people together, and adviaed them to seize 
the treastircs in the telnple of Delphi, to enable them to hire forces to defend 
themselves. This brought on a war that lasted six years ; in the course of 
wluck mort of the sacrilegioua penona perished misembly. 

V. 
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poems and tragedies, talked in a pompous maaner of the vie* 
tory he had gained over the mercenaries, and ordered diis in* 
solent inscription to be put upon the shields which he ded^ 
cated to the gods: — 

These shields,* with gold and ivory g^y. 

To our plain bticklen lost the day. •' 

Afterwards, when Timoleon was laying siege to Calauria, 
Icetes took the opportunity to make an inroad into the territo* 
ries of Syracuse, where he met with considerable booty ; and 
having made great havoc he marched back by Calauria itself, 
in contempt of Timoleon and the slender K>rce he had with 
him. Timoleon suiFered him to pass, and then' followed him 
with his cavalry and light-armed foot. When Icetes saw he 
was pursued, he crossed the Damyrias,! and stood in a posture 
to receive the enemy, on the other side. What embpldened 
hiip to do this was, the difficulty of the passage, and th*e steep- 
ness of the banks on both sides. But a strange dispute of 
jealousy and honour, which arose among the officers of Timo- 
leon, awhile delayed die combat; for diere was not one that 
was willing to go after anoUier, but every one wantied to be 
foremost in the attack; so that dieir fording was likely to be 
very tumultuous and disorderly, by their jostling each other, 
and pressing to get before. To remedy this, Timoleon ordered 
them to decide the matter by lot, and that each, for this pur^^ 
pose, should give him his ring. H^ took the rings and shook 
them in the skirt of his robe, and the first that came up, hap- 
pening to have a trophy for the seal, the young officers received 
it with joy, and crying out, that they would not wait for any 
other lot, made their way as fast as possible through the river, 
and fell upon the enemy, who, unable to sustain the shock, 
soon took to .flight, throwing away their arms, and leaving a 
thousand of their men dead upon ^e spot. 

A few days after this, Timoleon m^ched into the territory of 
the Leontines, where he took Icetes alive; and his son £upole- 
mus, and Euthymus his general of horse, were brought to him 
bound by the soldiers. Icetes and his son were capitally 
punished, as tyrants and traitors to their country; nor did 
Euthymus find mercy, though remarkably brave and bold in 
action, because he was accused of a severe sarcasm against the 
Corinthians. He had said, it seems, in a speech he made to 
the Leontines, upon the Corinthians taking the field,^*— ^^ That 

* They were shields that had been taken out of the temple at Delphi, 
t Or the LAymltias. 

i A verse in the Medea of Euripidesy quite altered in tlie nense by tfa# dif> 
ferent punctumtions. Medea says there, v«r. 24, 
Koftf^utt yvfitmiKf •(th.^oy /ofcons 
Mir ftW «ri/ui|(u4«*'^*— — 
Instead of which Eutkymus pronounced it thua : — 
Kffif^uu >vv«(AiiC ^Mh^n ^9fAm. 
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it was no formidable matter, if the Corinthian dames were 
gone out to take the air." Thus the generality of mefi are more 
apt to resent a contemptuous word than an unjust action, and 
can bear any other injury better than disgrace. Every hostile 
deed is imputed to the necessity of wan but satirical and cen- 
sorious ei^restoions are considered as the effects of hatred or 
malignity. 

When Timoleon was returned, the Sjrracusaas brought the 
wife and daughters of Icetes to a public trial, who, being there 
condemned to die, were executed accordingly. This seems to 
be the most exceptionable part of Timoleon's conduct ; for if 
he had interposed, the women would not have suffered. But 
he appears to have connived at it, and given them up to the re- 
sentment of the people, who were willing to make some satis- 
&ctton to the manes of Dion, who expelled Dionysius ; for 
Icetes was the man who threw Arete the wife of Dion, his sis- 
ter Aristomache, and his son, who was yet a child, alive into 
the sea, as we have related in the life of Dion.* 

Timoleon then marched to Catana against Mamercus, who 
waited for him, in order of battle, upon the banks of the Abo- 
lus.f Mamercus was defeated, and put to flight, with the loss 
of above two thousand men, no small part of which consisted 
of the Punic succours sent by Cisco. Hereupon the Cartha- 
ginians desired him to grant them peace, which he did, on the 
following conditions : — ^^ That they should hold only the lands 
within the Lycus;^ that ikey should permit all who desired it, 
to remove out of their provmce, with their families and goods, 
and to settle at Syracuse; and that they should renounce all 
friendship and alliance with the tpants.'^ Mamercus, reduced 
by this treaty to despair, set sail for Italy, with an intent to 
bring the Lucanians against Timoleon and the Syracusans; 
but, instead of that, the crews tacking about with the galleys, 
and returning to Sicily, delivered up Catana to Timoleon, 
which obliged Mamercus to take refuge at Messina, with 
Hippo, prince of that city. Timoleon coming upon them, and 
investing the place bodi by sea and land, Hippo got on board 
a ship, and attempted to make his escape, but was taken by 

* From thU pM8»get and another before, it seems as if the life of Dion was 
written before this ; and yet in the life of Dion, Plutarch speaks as if this was 
vritten first ; lor there he sajis wfft ve harve writien im theUfetf TVnw/lfon. In 
one of them» therefore, if not in both, those references must hare been made 
by ^e fibrarians, according to the different order in which these lives were 
placed. 

t Ptolemy, ^and others, call this mer AlabiUf Jilabit, or Alabw. It is near 
Uybla, between Catana and Syracuse. 

\ Plutarch probably took the name of this river as be found it in Diodorus ; 
but other historians call it the Halycus. Indeed, the Carthaginians might 
pOMibly give it the oriental aspirate ^ which ngnifies no more than the par- 
tide C4r. 
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the M essenians themselves, who exposed him in the theatre ; 
and calling their children out of the schools, as to the finest 
spectacle in the world, the punishment of a tyrant, they first 
scourged him, and then put him to death. 

Upon this, Mamercus surrendered himself to Timoleon, 
agreeing to take his trial at Syracuse, on condition that Timo- 
leon himself woidd not be his accuser. Being conducted to 
Syracuse, and brought before the people, he attempted to pro- 
nounce an oration, which he had composed long before for 
such an oc(:afiion ; but being received with noise, and clamour, 
he perceived that the assembly were determined to show him 
no favour. He, therefore, threw off his upper garment, ran 
through the theatre, and dashed his head violently against one 
of the steps, with w. design to kiir himself ; but did not succeed 
according to his wish, for he was taken up alive, and suffered 
the punishment of tfiieves and robbers. 

In this manner did Timoleon exdrpate- tyranny, and put u 
period to their wars. He found the whole island turned almost 
wild and savage with its misfortunes, so that its very inhabit- 
ants could hardly endure it, and yet he so civilized it. again, 
and rendered it so desirable, that strangers canie to settle in 
the > country, from which its own people had lately fled; the 
great cities of Agrigentum and Gela, which, after the Athe- 
nian war, had been sacked and left- desolate by the Carthagi" 
nians, were. now peopled again; the former by Megellus and 
PheristUB from ,£lea, and the latter by Gorgus from the isle of 
Ceos, who aUo collected and brought with him some of the 
old citizens. Timoleon not only assured them of his protec- 
tion, and of peaceful days to settle in, after the tempest of such 
a war, but cordially entered into their necessities, and supplied 
them with every thin^; so that he was even beloved by them 
as if he had been their founder. Nay, to diat deeree did he 
enjoy the affections of the Sicilians in general, that no war 
seemed concluded, no laws enacted, no lands divided, no po- 
litical regulation made, in a proper manner, except it was re- 
vised and touched by him ; he was the mastef-builder, who put 
the last hand to the work, and bestowed upon it a happy ele- 
gancer and perfection. Though at that time Greece boasted a 
number of ^eat men, whose achievements were highly dis- 
tinguished, Timotheus (for instance), Agcsilaus, Pelopidas, 
and Epaminondas, the last of whom Timole<Hi principally vied 
with in the course of glorv, yet we may discern in their actions 
a certain labour and straining which diminishes their lustre, 
and some of them have afforded room for censure^ and been 
followed with repentance; whereas, there is not one action of 
Tiftioleon (if we except the extremities he proceeded to in the 
case of his brother), to which we may not, with Timaus^ ^ppfy 
that passage of Sophocles : — 
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What. Vd^t or what l4>vet 



Plac'd the fair parts in tliis harmonious whole. 

For, as the poetry of Antimachus* and the portraits of Di-* 
onysius,! both of them Colophonians, with all the nerves and 
strength one finds in them, appear to be too much laboured, 
and smell too much of the lamp; whereas, the paiiKings of 
Nicomachus,:!^ and the verses of Homer, beside their other 
excellencies and graces, seem to have been struck off with 
readiness and ease; so, if we compare the exploits of Epami* 
nondas and Agesilaus, performed with infinite pahis and dif* 
ficulty, with those of Timoleon, which, glorious as they were, 
had a great deal of freedom and ease in them, when we con* 
aider uie case well, we shall conclude the latter not to have 
been the work of fortune indeed, but the effects of fortunate 
virtue. 

He himself, it is true^ ascribed all his successes to fortune ; 
for when he wrote to his friends at Corinth, or addressed the 
Syracusans, he x>ften said, he was highly indebted to that god* 
dess, when she was resolved to save Sicily, for doing it under 
his name. In his house he built a chapel, and offered sacri- 
fices to Chance^§ and dedicated the house itself to Fortune; 
for the Syracusans had given him one of the best houses- in 
the city, as a reward for his services, and provided him, be- 
sides, a very elegant and agreeable retreat in the country. In 
the country it was that he spent most of his time, with his wife 
and children, whom he had sent for from Corinth ; for he never 
returned home; he took no part in the troubles of Greece, nor 
exposed himself to public envy, the rock which great generals 
commonly split upon in their insatiable pursuits of honour and 

Eower, but he remained in Sicily, enjoying the blessings he 
ad established; and of which the greatest of all was to see 
so many cities and so many thousands of people happy through 
his means. 

* Antimachus was an epic poet, who flouiiihed in the days of Socrates and 
Plato. Ue wrote a p«ein called the Thehtdd. Quintilian (x. 1.) savi^ he had 
a force and solidity, together with an elevation of style, and had the second 
place g^iven him by the grammarians after Homer ; but as he failed in the 
passions, in the disposition of his fable, and in the ease and elegance of man- 
ner, though he was second, he was far from coming near the first. 

f Dionysius was a portrait-painter. — PUn. xxxv. 10. 
• \ Pliny tells tis: — "Nicomachus painted with a swift as well as masterly 
hand; and that his pieces sold for as much as a town was worth." Aristrstus 
the tyrant of Sicyon, having agreed with bim for a piece of work which seemed 
to require a considerable time, Nicomachus did not appear till within a few 
days of that on which lie hud agreed to finish it. Hereupon the tyrant talked 
of punishing him ; but in those few days he completed the thing in an admi- 
rable manner, and entirely to his satisfoction. 

% When the ancients ascribed any event to fortune, they did not mesa to 
deny the operation in the Deity in it, but only to exclude all human con- 
trivance and power ; and in events ascribed to cAo/rcr, they might possibly 
mean to exclude the agency of all rational beings, whether human or divine. 
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But since, acGordiog to the comparison of Simonides, every 
republic must have some impudent slanderer, just as every 
lark must have a crest on its nead, so it was at Syracuse; for 
Timoleon was attacked by two demagogues, Laphystius and 
DemsBnetus. The first of these having demanded of him 
sureties that be would answer to an indictment which was to 
be brought against htmv the people began to rise, declaring 
they would not suffer him to proceed ; but Timoleon stilled 
the tumult, by representing,—" That he had voluntarily un- 
dergone so many labours aiid dangers, on purpose that the 
meanest Syracusan might have recourse, when he pleased, to 
the laws.'' And when Demdenetus, in full assembly, alleged 
many articles against his behaviour in command^ he did not 
vouchsafe him any answer; he only said, — '^ He could not suf- 
ficiently express his gratitude to the gods for granting his re- 
quest, in permitting him to see all the Syracusans enjoy the 
liberty of saying what they thought fit." 

Having then confessedly performed greater things than any 
Grecian of his time, and been the only man that realized 
those glorious achievements to which the orators of Greece 
were constantly exhorting their countrymen in the general 
assemblies of the states, fortune happily placed him at a di's- 
tancfe from the calamities in which the mother-country was in- 
volved, and kept his hands unstained with its blood. He made 
his courage and conduct appear in his. dealings with the bar- 
barians and with tyrants, as well as his justice and modera- 
tion wherever the Greeks or their friends were concerned. 
Very few of his trophies cost his fellow-citizens a tear, or 
put any of them in mourning; and yet, in less than eight 
years, he delivered Sicily from its intestine miseries and dis- 
tempers, and restored it to the native inhabitants. 

After so much prosperity, when he was well advanced in 
years, his eyes began to fail him ; and the defect increased so 
fast that he entirely lost his sight; not that he had done any 
thing to occasion it, nor was it to be imputed to the caprice 
of fortune,*' but it seems to have been owing to a family 
weakness and disorder, which operated together with the 
course of time ; for several of his relations are said to have 
lost their sight in the same manner, having it gradually im- 
paired by years. But Athanis tells us, notwithstanding, that 
during trie war with Hippo and M amercus, and while he lay 
before M illse, a white speck appeared on his eye, which was a 
plain indication that blindness was coming on. However, this 
did not hinder him from continuing the siege, and prosecuting 

* Plutarch here hints at an opinion, which was very prevalent among the 
pagans, that if any person was signally favoured with success, there would 
some misfortukic happen to counterbalance it. This they imputed to the envy 
of some malignant demon. 
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the war, until he got the t3rraiit8 in his power. But when he 
was returned to Syracuse, he laid down the command imttie* 
diately, and excused himself to the people from any farther 
service, as he had brought their aibirs to a ha|>py conclusion. 

It is not to be wondered that he bore his misfortune with- 
out repining; but it was really admirable to observe the ho- 
nour and respect which the Sjrracusans paid him i^en blind. 
They not only visited him constandy themselves, but brouffht 
all strangers, who spent some time amongst them, to his 
house in Ae town, or to that in the country, that they too 
might have the pleasure of seeing the deliverer of Syracuse; 
and it was their joy and their pride that he chose to spend his 
days with them, and despised the ^lendid reception which 
Greece was prepared to give him on account of his great suc- 
cess. Among the many votes that were passed, and things 
that were done in honour of him, one of the most striking was 
that decree of the people of Syracuse,—*' That whenever'they 
should be at war with a foreign nation, they would employ a 
Corinthian general.'' Their method of proceeding, too, in 
their assemblies, did honour to Timoleon; for they decided 
smaller matters by themselves, but consulted him in the more 
difficult and important cases. On these occasions he was con- 
veyed in a litter through the market-place to the theatre; and 
when he was carried in, the people saluted him with one voice 
as he sat. He returned the civility; and having paused awhile 
to give time for their acclamations, took cognizance of the 
affair, and delivered his opinion. The assembly gave their 
sanction to it, and then his servants carried the litter back 
through the theatre; and the people having waited on him out 
with loud applauses, despatched the rest of die public busi- 
ness without him. 

With so much respect and kindness was the old age of Ti- 
moleon cherished, as that of a common father! and at last he 
died of a slight illness, co-operating with length of years.* 
Some time being given the Syracusans to prepare for his fune- 
ral, and for the neighbouring inhabitants and strangers to as- 
semble, the whole was conducted with great magnificence. 
The bier, sumptuously adorned, was carried by young men, 
selected by the people, over the ground where the palace and 
castle of the tyrants stood before they were demolished. It 
was followed by many thousands of men and women, in the 
most pompous solemnity, crowned with garlands, and clothed 
in white. The lamentations and tears, mingled with the 
praises of the deceased, showed that the honour now paid him 
was not a matter of course, or compliance with a duty en- 
joined, but the testimony of real sorrow and sincere affection. 

* He died the last year of the hundred and tenth Olympiad, three hnndred 
and thirty-five years before the Christian era. 
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At last, the bier being placed upon tbe funeral pile, Deme-s 
trius, who had the loudest voice of all their heralds, was di- 
rected to make proclamation as follows : — " f^^e people of Sy- 
racuse inter Timoleon the Corinthian, the son of Timodemus, 
at the expense of two hundred minx: they honour him, more- 
over, through all time, with annual games, to be celebrated 
with performances in music, horse-racing, and wrestling; as 
the man who destroyed tyrants, subdued barbarians, repeo- 
pled great cities which lay desolate, and restored to the Sici- 
lians their laws and privileges." 

The body was interred, and a monument erected for him in 
the market-place, which diey afterwards surrounded with por- 
ticoes, and other buildings suitable to the purpose, and then 
made it a place of exercise for their'youth, under the name of 
Ttmolfonteum, They continued to make use of the form ot 
government and the laws that he had established; and this en- 
sured their happiness for a long course of years.* 

* This prosperity was inteirupted about thir^ years after^ by the cmehietf 
Of Agatbocles. 
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